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CHAPTER I. 

MARRIED HAPPINESS. 

Dr. Arnold— Earl of Beaconsfield — Thomas Bewick — John Bright 
— Charlotte Bronte — Edmund Burke — Thomas Campbell — 
Eichard Cobden — Bishop Colenso — H. N. Coleridge — George 
Combe — Charles Darwin — Mr. Coutts — Lord Crewe — John 
Wilson Croker — M. D'Arblay — Sir Humphry Davy — Lord 
EUenborough — Henry Erskine — Earaday — Henry Fawcett. 

"It was doubtless an understanding fellow," re- 
marked Montaigne, *'tliat said there was no happy 
marriage but between a blind wife and a deaf 
husband." But this view of marriage is certainly 
not the verdict of history, and would have found 
little favour with such men as Lord Burleigh, the 
eminent statesman, who acknowledged his wife^s 

VOL. I. B 
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2 LOVES AND MARRIAGES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

death as the heaviest shock he had ever received. 
His chief consolation, however, was '*the remem- 
brance of her many virtues and godly actions, 
whereon she continued all her life." Indeed, the 
biography of our eminent men of modern times 
presents some of the most charming pictures of 
married life, showing that, as Coleridge says, "for 
a man to be happy in marriage, he must have a 
soul-mate as well as a house- or yoke-mate ; and for 
a woman, she must have a husband whom she can 
conscientiously vow to love, honour, and respect." 

When Dr. Paley was told by a friend of his married 
happiness, and how he had never had a domestic 
quarrel for forty years, he inquired, "Did you not 
find it very dull ? " The doctor was evidently in 
jest, being perhaps somewhat sceptical of the ac- 
curacy of his friend's statement. At any rate, making 
allowance for all exaggerated statements of this kind, 
there have never lacked, at any time, abundant 
instances of those who have been of the same opinion 
as Luther, who, when speaking of his wife — his 
Empress Kitty— remarked, **It is no more possible 
to do without a wife than it is to dispense with 
eating and drinking. Conceived, nourished, borne by 
women, our very being is in a great measure their 
being ; and it is utterly impossible for us to dissever 
ourselves from them altogether." 
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MABRIED HAPPINESS. 3 

" What men do in middle life," remarked Dr. 
Arnold, "without a wife and children to turn to, I 
cannot imagine; for I think the affections must be 
sadly checked and chilled, even in the best men, by 
their intercourse with people such as one usually 
finds them in the world/' Happy in his own married 
life. Dr. Arnold could not understand a man being 
unmarried; and, speaking of children, he one day 
remarked, " I do not wonder that it was thought a 
great misfortune to die childless in old times, when 
they had not fuller light ; it seems so completely 
wiping a man out of existence." 

As may be gathered from remarks of this kind, he 
was a thoroughly domestic man, and yet he never 
lost sight of his friends. " He was attached to his 
family," it was truly said of him by Archbishop 
Whately, " as if he had no friends ; to his friends as 
if he had no family ; and," he adds, " to his country 
as if he had no friends or relations." Debarred as 
he was from frequent intercourse with most of his 
friends by his varied occupations, he made it part of 
the regular business of his life to keep up a cor- 
respondence with them. "I never do," he said, 
"and I trust I never shall excuse myself for not 
writing to old and dear friends ; for it is really a 
duty which it is mere indolence and thoughtlessness 
to neglect" 

B 2 
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4 LOVES AND MARRIAGES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

His marriage with Mary, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. John Penrose, Rector of Fledborough in Notting- 
hamshire, and sister of one of his earliest school and 
college friends, took place on August 11th, 1820; 
after which he settled at Laleham, preparing pupils 
for the Universities, ultimately entering on his useful 
Rugby career. His home was as bright as it was 
happy, and, as Dean Stanley remarks,^ " Perhaps the 
scene which, to those who knew him best, would 
bring together the recollections of his public and 
private life in the most lively way, was his study at 
Rugby. There he sat at his work, with no attempt 
at seclusion, conversation going on around him — ^his 
children playing in the room — his frequent guests, 
whether friends or former pupils, coming in or out at 
will — ^ready at once to break off his occupations to 
answer a question, or to attend to the many inter- 
ruptions to which he was liable; and from these 
interruptions, or from his regular avocations, at the 
few odd hours or minutes which he could command, 
would he then return and recommence his writing, 
as if it had not been broken off." 

In short, as Dean Stanley further adds, "It is 

impossible adequately to describe the union of the 

whole family round him, who was not only the 

father and guide, but the elder brother and play- 

1 Life qfDr. Arnold, 1S58 ; i. 188-190. 
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MARRIED HAPPINESS. 5 

fellow of his children ; the first feelings of enthusiastic 
love and watchful care carried through twenty- 
two years of wedded life — the gentle ways and 
devotion which marked his whole feeling and manner 
in the privacy of his domestic intercourse/' The 
moments which he could occasionally snatch from 
his numerous and pressing employments to what he 
often dwelt upon as the rare, the unbroken, the 
almost awful happiness of his domestic life, were 
given up entirely to his family. Those who had 
known him only in the bosom of his family found 
it diflficult to conceive how his pupils, or the world 
at large, should have found so stern an image of 
one in himself so loving. What more delightful 
picture of him in his hours of relaxation can there 
be than that which presents him walking by the side 
of his wife's pony, enteriug into the full enjoyment 
of air and exercise, observing with distinctive pleasure 
each symptom of the hues of spring or of the richness 
of summer — '* as if the very act of existence was an 
hourly pleasure to him " ? Furthermore, we are asked 
to picture the cheerful voice that used to go sound- 
ing through the house in the early morning, as he 
went round to call his children ; the new spirits 
which he seemed to gather from the mere glimpses 
of them in the midst of his occupations ; the in- 
cessant merriment of any game in which he joined ; 
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6 LOVES AJJD MARRIAGES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

the happy walks on which he would take them in 
the fields and hedges, hunting for flowers ; the yearly 
excursion to look in the neighbouring clay-pit for 
the earliest coltsfoot, with the mock siege that 
followed. Scenes of the kind illustrate the intense 
happiness of his home and married life, and show us 
the man as he really lived — as devoted to his wife 
and family in private as he was to the duties which 
his profession as a public man entailed upon him. 
Greatness and popularity did not unfit him, as 
sometimes happens, for the position in his home-life 
which he so consistently occupied. 

When Benjamin Disraeli dedicated Sybil " to the 
most severe of critics — but a perfect wife," he gave 
to the world the highest and manliest confession of 
his high estimation of her character. It is testimony 
of this outspoken kind which will always enhance 
the dignity of our home life, and ever make the 
name of wife a prized and valued household word. 
The lady in question was the widow of his colleague, 
Mr. Lewis, whom he married in August 1839, 
acquiring by this union a large fortune. He was 
introduced to her at his brother novelist Bulwer s, 
an interesting account of which he gives in a letter 
to his sister, dated April 28, 1832 — 

"The soiree last night at Bulwer's was really 
brilliant, much more so than the first. There were 
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MARRIED HAPPINESS. 7 

a great many dames there of distinction, and no 
blues. I was introduced, 'by particular desire/ to 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a pretty little woman, a flirt 
and a rattle ; indeed, gifted with a volubility I should 
think unequalled, and of which I can convey no idea. 
She told me that she liked silent, melancholy men ! 
I answered, ' that I had no doubt of it ! * " ^ 

Such was the impression made on Benjamin 
Disraeli by the future Lady Beaconsfield — ^a woman 
who was to have the proud distinction of having her 
name linked with that of one of the greatest states- 
men of the present century. Just a little over a 
year afterwards, he was a guest at a dejeuner given by 
Mr. William Wyndham Lewis on the occasion of a 
review in Hyde Park, to which he refers in the 
following letter, at the same time giving his sister 
his settled ideas on marriage, apropos of a lady he 
met there. 

"ifay 22, 

" By the bye, would you like Lady Z for a 

sister-in-law — very clever, £25,000, and domestic? 
As for 'love,' all my friends who married for love 
and beauty either beat their wives or live apart from 
them. This is literally the case. I may commit 
many follies in life, but I never intend to marry 

1 Lord Beacomfielfrs Correspondence with hia Sister ^ 1832- 
1852, 1856. 
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for love, which I am sure is a guarantee of 
infelicity." 

Whether he was of the same way of thinking when 
he married in 1839, we will not inquire; but, at any 
rate, if he was never passionately in love, he behaved 
admirably throughout his married life. In public 
and in private he showed his wife the most aflfec- 
tionate regard ; although it has been jocularly sug- 
gested that he no doubt had something to undergo 
from the " rattle " of one who, on a first introduc- 
tion, startled him with her unrivalled volubility.^ 
But she quickly won on his affections by a thoughtful 
devotion which almost rose to the sublime ; and on 
one occasion, as we know, rather than see her husband 
put out, when he was on his way to make a great 
speech in the House of Commons, she sufiered her 
fingers to be crushed in the carriage-door without 
uttering an ejaculation of pain. 

Among further anecdotes we are told how, on 
April 12th, 1867, when he defeated Mr. Gladstone's 
amendment to the Reform Bill, the younger members 
of the party extemporized a supper at the Carlton, 
and begged of him to join them. But, as Lady 
Beaconsfield was never tired of repeating, " Dizzy 
came home to me!' And she would add how he ate 
half the raised pie and drank the whole of the bottle 
^ Edinburgh Review ^ clxiii. 516. 
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of champagne which she had prepared in anticipation 
of his triumph. She was truly proud of him ; and 
he was fond of telling her in a joke that he had 
married her for her money ; to which she would 
reply, " Ah ! but if you had to do it over again you 
would do it for love" — a statement to which he 
always smilingly assented. Indeed, he never lost an 
opportunity of eulogizing his wife in public ; and on 
one occasion, at a harvest-home at Hughenden, he 
spoke of her as " the best wife in England." 

At Edinburgh, in 1867, he alluded to her in still 
more complimentary language as **that gracious 
lady to whom he owed so much of the happiness and 
success of his life." 

His marriage over, August 28th, 1839, Disraeli was 
henceforward rich and independent ; for his wife, as 
the heir-at-law of General Sir James Viney, of Tainton 
Manor, Gloucestershire, brought him a large fortune, 
whereby he was enabled to purchase the estate of 
Hughenden from the executors of the Young family. 
Henceforth he writes with the easy airs of a man of 
fortune. Thus he speaks of " travelling with our 
own horses to Ashford by a cross-road, through the 
Weald of Kent," to Dover. Then comes an interest- 
ing account of their passage to Calais, which was 
''rough, but very rapid — only two hours and twenty 
minutes. Mary Anne suflfered dreadfully, as indeed 
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10 LOVES AND MARRIAGES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

all the passengers except myself." Further letters 
contain a pleasant and picturesque account of the 
wedding tour, which carried them up the Rhine, and 
through the leafy shades of the Black Forest, to 
admire the art marvels of King Louis's new capital 
at Munich, and his quaint old cities of Nuremburg 
and WUrzburg. After the absence of over two 
months thus pleasantly spent, Disraeli writes to his 
sister from Paris, and says, ** I hope to reach England 
in a week, and I shall be very glad to find myself 
there again." * 

At the close of 1868, when Disraeli resigned the 
Premiership, a peerage was offered him ; but this he 
accepted on behalf of his wife, who became Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield — a title which she only lived 
to enjoy a few years, for she died in December 1872, 
at the advanced age of eighty-three. Similarly the 
wife of Pitt was made Lady Chatham in 1761, her 
husband not receiving the honour till 1766; and in 
later years, the wife of Lord Campbell became Lady 
Stratheden, while her husband, the future Lord 
Chancellor, was still in the House of Commons. 

Thomas Bewick was devotedly attached to his wife, 
with whom he says " he spent a lifetime of unin- 
terrupted happiness." She seldom figures in his 
Memoirs^ but the following letter, written to her 
1 See Dictiona/ry of National Biograpliy, 
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MARRIED HAPPINESS, 11 

in the year 1791, gives a pleasant idea of their 
relations, and is a charming illustration of genuine 
and simply expressed affection . It is dated August 
8th, 1791, and runs thus — 

"My dear Bell, 

" I never opened a letter with more anxiety, 
nor read one with more pleasure in my life than I 
did my Bell's last week. To hear of you being all 
well gave me the greatest of pleasures. How anxious 
I am to hear of you still continuing so ! My dear 
little boy is hardly ever out of my mind. I hope 
the sea will mend him. If upon my return I find 
him recovered I think I shall be frantic with joy. 
Indeed, if upon my return 1 find you all well, I shall 
look upon my fireside at the Forth like a little 
heaven — I hope I shall, when I return, but I think 
it will be about three weeks yet before I have that 
pleasure. The young gentleman has sent Mr. Collier 
notice that he will not be at this place till the latter 
end of the month. I have plenty of work before me 
to keep me closely employed a much longer time, 
but I am tired out already and wish it was over. 
I have dulled myself with sticking to it so closely. 

" In short, I lose no time in order to get through 
with the business. When you write again, tell me 
when you will be at the Forth, lest I should be at a 
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12 LOVES AND MARRIAGES OP EMINENT PERSONS. 

loss where to direct to you. Also tell me how you 
all are, for that is everything with me. Take care 
when you return to the Forth lest the beds should 
be damp by your long absence. Tell Jane and 
Robert that if they behave well, I will let them see a 
vast number of little pictures of birds when I come 
home ; and I hope my little Bell will be able to say 
more than dadda when I see her again. I am, with 
compliments to all, my Bell's own loving husband, 

"Thomas Bewick." 

But Bewick's married life was only what might have 
been expected from a man who had a high ideal of what 
a husband and wife should be to one another. Express- 
ing his ideas on marriage, he thus sensibly writes — ^ 

"All men and women in health, and of good 
character, ought to be countenanced in marrying ; and 
it is for them to consider whether they can properly 
rear and educate a family ; and, should there be an 
over-abundant population, then colonization might be 
resorted to at the public expense ; and this globe will 
be found large enough to hold additional millions 
upon millions of people. 

"There are few contracts between human beings 
which should be more delicate than that of marriage. 
It is an engagement of the utmost importance to 

1 Memoir of Thomas Bewick, written by himself, 1862, pp. 
215-217. 
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individuals and to society, and which of all others 
ought to be the most unbiased ; for it cannot be 
attended with honour, nor blessed with happiness, 
if it has not its origin in mutual affection. 

''The rules to be observed in thus selecting and 
fixing the choice are few, simple, and easily under- 
stood. Both males and females, if of unsound consti- 
tution, ought to forbear matrimony. It is the duty 
of every man to endeavour to get a healthy woman 
for the sake of his children, and an amiable one for 
his own domestic comfort. The fair sex should 
observe the like rules. If a woman marries a man 
who has broken down his constitution by his own 
dissipation, or has imbibed a tainted one from his 
parents, she must not be surprised at becoming a 
nurse to him and his nerveless, puny offspring. 

" One cannot help wondering at the uncommon pains 
a gentleman will take, in buying a horse, to see that 
the animal is perfectly sound and without blemish, 
and that he should not take the same pains in 
choosing a wife, which is infinitely of more import- 
ance to him. He, perhaps to repair his shattered 
fortune, will marry any woman if she has plenty of 
money. She may, indeed, be the innocent heir to the 
full-charged hereditary diseases of a pair of voluptuous 
citizens, just as that may happen to be. 

" No gentleman need look far from his home to be 
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enabled to meet with an helpmate possessing every 
requisite to make him happy ; but, if he cannot meet 
with such a one, or cannot please himself in his own 
neighbourhood, he had better travel in search of one 
from Land's End to John o' Groat's House, than not 
get a proper partner as the mother of his children." 

It was towards the close of 1839 that John Bright 
married Miss Elizabeth Priestman, daughter of Jona- 
than Priestman, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By this 
lady he had one daughter, Helen, who married Mr- 
W. S. Clarke, of Street in Somersetshire. But the 
happiness of his married life was prematurely cut 
short, for his wife died in 1841, being buried in the 
graveyard belonging to the Friends at Rochdale. 
While sorrowing under this heavy bereavement, he 
met his friend Cobden, and his interview with him 
he thus pathetically described — 

** At that time I was at Leamington, and on the 
day when Mr. Cobden called on me — ^for he happened 
to be there at the same time on a visit to some 
relations — I was in the depth of grief, I might almost 
say of despair, for the light and sunshine of my house 
had been eztinguished. All that was left on earth 
of my young wife, except the memory of a sainted 
life, and of a too brief happiness, was lying still and 
cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called on 
me as my friend, and addressed me, as you might 
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suppose, with words of condolence. After a time he 
looked up and said — 

" ' There are thousands of homes in England this 
moment where wives, mothers, and children are dying 
of hunger. Now when the first paroxysm of your 
grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, 
and we wiU never rest until the Corn Law is repealed.' " 

The untiring and devoted manner in which this 
appeal was responded to is well known, forming one 
of the most eventful epochs in the great statesman's 
political career. 

It was in the same year as his first marriage that 
John Bright built his residence of One Ash, Eochdale, 
so designated from a single tree, an ash, which stood 
near the house, the name having been adopted in 
remembrance of his ancestor, John Gratton of Mony- 
ash, in Derbyshire. Here, " amidst congenial pursuits, 
he sought recreation and the renewal of that physical 
health" which, as his popularity increased, was so 
seriously encroached upon by the pressure of his 
public duties. 

The year which saw his election for Manchester 
witnessed also his second marriage, on the 10th 
June, 1847, with Miss Margaret Elizabeth Leatham, 
daughter of William Leatham, the well-known West 
Riding banker. This marriage, which brought him 
many years of true happiness, was performed in the 
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meeting-house of the Friends, George Street, 
Wakefield; the simple ceremony having been thus 
described ^ — '* In accordance with the usages of the 
Friends, the marriage-party sat for some time in 
silence, at the expiration of which Mr. Bright arose 
and took the right hand of Miss Leatham, pronouncing 
in slow but distinct tones the formula of the Friends, 
as follows: 'Friends, I take my friend, Margaret 
Elizabeth Leatham, to be my wife, promising by 
Divine assistance to be unto her a loving and faithful 
husband till it shall please the Lord by death to 
separate us/ Miss Leatham then, still holding 
hands, repeated similar words regarding Mr. Bright, 
promising to be *unto him a loving and faithful 
wife.' 

" A brief space of silence next ensued, which was 
broken by one of the congregation offering up prayer, 
the whole assembly standing. Again there was a short 
period of silence, and then one of the company read 
the certificate or declaration, which was signed by 
the bride and bridegroom, and their relations and 
friends, and afterwards by a large number of the con- 
gregation — ^the whole ceremony occupying an hour." 

By this marriage John Bright had seven children 
— ^the eldest, John Albert Bright, being born on 
the 18th March, 1848. When on a visit to his 

1 Lift qfJohn Bright, i. 66-5S, 244. Bamett Smith, 1881. 
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favourite seaside resort, Llandudno, he had the mis- 
fortune to lose one child, Leonard, a bright and 
promising boy, who succumbed to an attack of 
scarlatina after an illness of four days. He was 
buried in the little graveyard of St. Tudno's church, 
on the Great Crme's Head, where a white marble 
headstone bears the brief record — 

"In loving remembrance of Leonard Bright (son 
of John Bright M.R and Margaret Elizabeth, his 
wife), who died at Llandudno, November 8th, 1864. 
Aged nearly sixteen years. * And there shall be one 
fold, and one Shepherd.*" 

But, on the other hand, for over thirty years his 
home, throughout his private and public career, was 
cheered and blessed by the presence of a wife, whose 
congenial spirit and kindly nature made her in- 
fluence at all times felt. Her sudden loss through 
an apoplectic seizure, on the 13th May, 1878, fell with 
a heavy blow on the statesman, who was at the time 
in London ; the sad news arousing the sympathy 
of all classes throughout the land; her Majesty the 
Queen, with her accustomed thoughtfulness, sending 
a telegram from Windsor to Rochdale, expressing her 
condolence with Mr. Bright in his bereavement. 

His wife's remains were interred in the burial-ground 

of the Friends' Meeting House, Rochdale ; and one 

who witnessed the melancholy ceremony, relates that 
VOL. I. c 
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"Mr. Bright was so overcome with emotion that he 
clasped his son round the neck, and leaned upon him 
for support," afterwards gazing upon the coflBn 
" with that look which marks the reluctance of the 
bereaved family to part with the beloved dead." 
But the grave, which separated for a time the two 
that had been linked together for so many years, was 
opened only a few months ago to receive the remains 
of the statesman who had made himself so thoroughly 
endeared to his country. 

About the year 1839, some one, supposed to be 
the St. John of Jmie Eyre, and like him a clergy- 
man, had the good sense to recognize the greatness of 
Charlotte Bronte, and to propose marriage. But she, 
at the time a poor hard- worked teacher who hated her 
business, would have nothing to do with him, spick 
and span parson though he was. She thus writes — 

**I had a kindly leaning towards him, because 
he is an amiable and well-disposed man. Yet I 
had not, and could not have, that intense attach- 
ment which would make me willing to die for him ; 
and if ever I marry, it must be in that light of 
adoration that I will regard my husband. Ten 
to one I shall never have the chance again; but 
nimporte. Moreover, I was aware that he knew 
so little of me that he could hardly be conscious 
to whom he was writing. Why ! it would startle 
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him to see me in my natural home character; he 
would think I was a wild, romantic enthusiast indeed. 
I could not sit all day long making a grave face before 
my husband. I would laugh, and satirize, and say 
whatever came into my head first And if he were 
a clever man, and loved me, the whole world, weighed 
in the balance against his smallest wish, should be 
light as air." 

Her chance of matrimony thus rejected, she settled 
down as a governess ; and not long afterwards was 
much amused by another offer she received from an 
Irish curate, whose "declaration of attachment and 
proposal of matrimony" she received with laughter 
and ridicule rather than seriousness, remarking, " I 
am certainly doomed to be an old maid. Never 
mind. I made up my mind to that fate ever since I 
was twelve years old." 

Then, as time went on, a certain Mr. X 

wanted to marry her — a good man, and kind and 
substantial withal. But she did not like his manners 
and habits, or his '* dreadful determined nose in the 
middle of his face." Indeed, when the unfortunate 
man came into her presence her veins ran ice, and 
although Mr. Bronte took to him, she could not 

tolerate him. " No ! if X be the only husband 

fate offers me, single I must always remain. But yet 
at times I grieve for him." 

C 2 
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Yet Charlotte Bronte after all was not to be an 
old maid, for a little incident which occurred in 
December 1852, proved, that "her feelings towards 
curates had undergone much abatement since the days 
of her youth." Her father's curate — Mr. NichoUs, 
"a grave, reserved, conscientious man, with a deep 
sense of religion" — loved her deeply, and she was 
well disposed towards him. When he made his wishes 
known, " she so far consented as to tell him he should 
have her answer on the morrow." But when the 
morrow came, Mr. Bronte would not listen to any 
engagement, and Mr. NichoUs had to go. This was 
a deep disappointment to both, and as Haworth now 
became distasteful to her — the man who loved her, and 
whom she was willing to love, driven out of the place 
by her father — she took refuge for a while in London, 
and occupied her time in her literary pursuits. 

Suddenly, however, her father withdrew his objec- 
tion to her engagement, and her marriage with Mr. 
NichoUs took place at Haworth church, on June 
29th, 1854. On their return from the honeymoon 
they took up their abode in the old parsonage ; but, 
before they had been married a year, she feU ill, became 
weaker and weaker, and died on March 31st, 1855 ; 
a sorrowful ending to a career which, after long years 
of trial, disappointment, and hardship, was to close so 
abruptly just when the long-wished-for peace, and 
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happy enjoyment, of married life had filled her heart 
with gratitude and joy. 

It was an unforeseen cause that brought about the 
marriage of the famous statesman, Edmund Burke. 
Beino: out of health, he visited Bath to consult his 
physician and countryman, Dr. Nugent, and becom- 
ing an inmate of his house, he fell in love with and 
shortly afterwards married his daughter. As the 
register has not been found in either Bath or Bristol, 
some have conjectured that the marriage was solem- 
nized in London, while others have suggested that it 
may have taken place at the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Bath, which with its registers was burnt in the 
riots of 1780. Whatever may have been Mrs. Burke's 
religion, she proved an excellent wife, and made the 
statesman's home thoroughly happy. She has gener- 
ally been spoken of as all that was beautiful and 
amiable among women ; and so shrewd a critic of 
her own sex as Miss Burney, and so good and severe 
a woman as Hannah More, have given similar testi- 
mony. Indeed, Burke repeatedly declared that " every 
care vanished the moment he entered under his roof." 
As the anxious and careful superintendent of his 
private affairs, his wife kept all his accounts, regulated 
all his pecuniary transactions, and allowed his mind 
to be kept free for his public duties. Indeed, his 
biographer, Mr. Macknight, remarks, *' She glides with 
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an almost saint-like beauty through the agitating 
scenes of his daily life, ever soothing his natural irri- 
tability by her natural gentleness, standing by his 
side in moments of despondency, cheering him in 
poverty, nursing him in sickness, consoling him in 
sorrow. Proud to live in the shadow of him she so 
devotedly loved, she confined herself almost exclu- 
sively to the home which for him she was so anxious 
to make happy ; and so unpretending was she, that 
few of Burke's friends, except those who habitually 
visited at his house, had the slightest acquaintance 
with his wife, or even seemed to be aware of her exist- 
ence.^ In domestic happiness Burke was thoroughly 
successful, and one morning, on the anniversary of 
his marriage, he wrote and presented to Mrs. Burke 
a beautifully descriptive paper, The Idea of a Wife, 
heading the manuscript thus, '*The Character of 

," leaving her to fill up the blank. 

At his death he left everything for her free dis- 
posal, and added this codicil to his will — " On reading 
the above will, I have nothing to add or essentially 
to alter, but one point may want to be perfected and 
explained. In leaving my lands and hereditaments 
to my wife, I find that I have omitted the words 
which in deeds create an inheritance to my wife, 
Jane Mary Burke, and her heirs for ever, in free, 

1 Macknight's Life qf Edmund Burke, i. 104. 
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absolute, unconditional fee simple/' His wife sur- 
vived him nearly fifteen years, and a few months 
after her death the house which she had occupied 
to the last was destroyed by fire. "All that was 
pleasant and beautiful in the abode became a dream 
of the past ; only blackened walls and charred timbers 
remaining to tell the tale of desolation. No stranger 
was long to inhabit the mansion which had been the 
scene of so much pure enjoyment and so much 
domestic afiection." 

When twenty-five years of age, the poet, Thomas 
Campbell, fell in love with his cousin, Matilda 
Sinclair, whom he describes as "a beautiful, lively, 
lady-like woman." But her father, although most 
indulgent, could not shut his eyes to the probable 
efiects of a union " where mutual afiection was the 
only cement, and where the expenses attending a 
matrimonial establishment were to be contingent on 
the precarious fruits of literature." 

In spite, however, of his objections, Campbell 
courageously pleaded his cause, urging that he had 
"few or no debts"; that the subscriptions to his 
quarto were still pouring in ; that the historical work 
on which he was employed would bring him "a 
hundred pounds a volume " ; and that he even had 
at that very moment "a fifty-pound bank-note in 
his desk." Mr. Sinclair still shook his head, and 
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treated the matter with indifference, until, finding 
that his daughters health was suffering from the 
tedious uncertainty, he finally withdrew his objections. 

That Mr. Sinclair was justly proud of his daughter 
may be gathered from the fact that in whatever 
society she appeared, she was always sure to command 
attention. Happening to be at the opera in Paris 
with her brother, in 1802, and w^earing a turban and 
feathers — her favourite head-dress — the Turkish 
Ambassador, who sat near, was so captivated by her 
appearance, that he sent his secretary to inquire who 
that dame si distinguee was ; and on learning that 
she was a Scotch lady, he declared that "he had 
seen nothing so beautiful in Europe." With her dark 
complexion, graceful figure, and dreamy eyes, she 
won applause everywhere ; and we can imagine the 
young poet's admiration for his lady-love, adorned as 
she was with some of nature's sweetest charms. 

The longed-for day at last came, and on September 
10th, 1803, the marriage was solemnized in St. 
Margaret's Church, Westminster, and the happy 
event was announced as the wedding of "Thomas 
Campbell, Esquire, author of the Pleasures of Ilope, 
to Matilda, youngest daughter of Robert Sinclair, 
Esquire, of Park Street, Westminster." From the 
correspondence at this period, the domestic happi- 
ness of the young couple seems to have been all that 
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he could desire, and the first joyful result of their 
union was thus briefly announced to Mr. Kichardson — 

"My dear John, 

"A son was bom to me this morning. I 

hope that he will live to regard you with the same 

affection as yours, 

" T. Campbell. 

''Julylat, 1804." 

As time rolled on, bringing its occasional trials 
and sorrows, intermingled with those bright bursts 
of sunshine which sweeten and gladden life, at last 
the sad hour arrived when death was to annul the 
marriage bond. Writing to his cousin on May 10th, 
1828, he says — "Alas! my dear Gray; all is over 
with my poor Matilda ! She expired yesterday after- 
noon about five, with — thanks to Almighty mercy — 
very little pain." And a further touching extract 
from another letter, written three days later on, we 
subjoin — " I have gone through the melancholy task 
of searching poor Matilda's depositories. What sensa- 
tion a knot of ribbon or a lace cap can now excite I 
But a truce to reflections that can do no good. I did 
not think I had been made of such shivering stuff." 

Equally pathetic are the allusions to his sorrow 
contained in the letters addressed to his own family ; 
a few short extracts from which we quote below. 

''May 25t/i. I cannot well describe to you the 
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state I am in, for it changes according to accidents. 
At times, the sight of a knot of ribbon, or a trinket 
that belonged to my poor Matilda, unmans me, and 
makes me weep for hours.'' 

Writing to his sister the next day, he says — " I have 
transmitted to you a box, which contains the following 
articles.^ You will see that I have made a change in 
the disposition of those keepsakes, which I designed 
for Isabella and Elizabeth ; but the change is not for 
the worse. When I looked at the Berlin black metal 
necklace, it was not, God knows, its intrinsic value — 
for that is not much — that made me feel as if I were 
tearing a string from my heart to part with ; but 
the remembrance that my poor Matilda had kissed 
me so often, and so tenderly, when she put it round 
her neck, and thought it so good a mark of my 
taste, in knowing what would please /ler elegant taste, 
to have brought it home to her from Berlin." 

Such was his devotion to his wife, whose only 
rival in life had been the picture of a beautiful girl, 
which he had bought in one of his walks. How he 
happened to fall in love with this ideal we will tell 
in his own words. 

" I was walking down Great Queen Street, when 
I saw this beautiful creature in a broker's shop, 
gazing upon me with such a friendly smile, that I 
^ Various dresses, furs, laoes, cloaks, bonnets, etc 
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instantly stood transfixed. So much was I smitten 
with the painting, that I inquired the price ; but 
finding that it was forty guineas, much more than 
I could afford to give, I uttered a deep sigh, and 
walked on to Long Acre. But the gipsy was still 
before me, smiling at me as I proceeded, and then she 
continued to bless me with her, lovely presence until 
I reached my home. Even in the darkness of night 
it was the same. I could not sleep, because those 
beautiful eyes were benignly fixed upon mine; and 
in the morning I asked myself why I should be made 
miserable for not possessing that which forty guineas 
would obtain. I procured the money, hurried to 
secure my beauty — there she is" (the picture hung 
in the parlour), *' and I would not take a thousand 
guineas for her ! See how she smiles upon me ! So 
she does in whatever part of the room I may be 
placed, and even when I quit the room. How can I 
be solitary with such a sweet companion ! I talk to 
her constantly, and she always gives me a gracious 
reply. You laugh, and I don't wonder. Mark you, 
I don't say that you or any one else can hear her 
mellifluous voice ; but I do, and that is quite enough 
to make her society charming, and more than enough 
to supply the place of all other companionship." 

As Mr. John Morley remarks in his Life of Richard 
Cohden^ to be the wife of a prominent man is not 
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always an easy lot. "If the champion of great 
causes has to endure the loss of domestic com- 
panionship, he is at least compensated by patriotic 
satisfaction in the result ; but unless the woman 
be of more than common strength of public zeal, 
the thousand lonely days and nights, and all the 
swarm of undivided household cares may well put 
temper and spirits to a sharp strain." This was 
undoubtedly the case with such a man as Cobden, 
the best part of whose life was spent outside his 
home in the service of his country. His wife was 
Catherine Anne Williams, a young Welsh lady, 
whose acquaintance he had made as a school-friend 
of one of his sisters. She is said by all to have 
been endowed with singular personal beauty, and 
to have been graced with manners of perfect dignity 
and charm. *' Whether in Cobden's case," writes 
Mr. Morley, "this union was preceded by much 
deliberation, we do not know ; perhaps experience 
shows that the profoundest deliberation in choosing a 
wife is little better than the cleverness of people who 
boast of a scientific secret of winning in a lottery." 

At any rate, Cobden had no cause to regret his 
choice in after years, although his wife, in her many 
solitary hours, no doubt often sighed at his continued 
absence from her. Indeed, in the last year of the 
politician's life, as he and his wife were coming up to 
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London from their home in the country, Mrs. Cobden 
said to him, "I sometimes think that, after all the 
good work you have done, and in spite of fame and 
great position, it would have been better for us both 
if, after you and I were married, we had gone to 
settle in the backwoods of Canada." And Cobden 
could only say, after looking for a moment or two 
with a gaze of mournful preoccupation through the 
window of the carriage, that he was not sure what 
she said was not true. 

But in 1840, the year of their marriage, evil days 
had not yet come, and as they took their summer 
wedding trip through France, Savoy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, Cobden "had as good a right as any 
mortal can ever have, to look forward to a future of 
material prosperity, domestic happiness, and honest 
service to his country."^ And yet five years after 
his marriage, when his political duties were absorbing 
his whole attention, a heavy cloud of the gloomier 
thoughts caused by his private embarrassments hung 
over his life. It was only the intensity of his 
devotion to public concerns which could sustain his 
energies under this galling pressure. How wretched 
he was at heart is evidenced by a letter he wrote 
to his brother at the end of the session, dated August 
8th, 1844, in which he tells him — 

1 Morley's Lift of Cobden, I 160, 161. 
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" I shall have a month or two for private business, 
and, heaven knows, it is not before it is required. 
It is a dog's life I am leading, and I wish I could 
see my way out of the collar." 

The following extract from a letter to his wife 
dated June 19th, 1845, will show how hard he was 
worked at this anxious and wearisome time — " On 
Wednesday I was to speak at Covent Garden, and 
being confined all day in the committee room, and 
having to prepare ray speech after four o'clock, I 
knew I should be excused writing. I find it very 
difficult to get up my spirits before a large audience 
like that at Covent Garden. Indeed I feel myself 
only to be acting a part, in appearing to speak 
with energy, hope, and confidence. I can't go 
through another period such as the present session, 
to be harassed and annoyed as I have been in every 
possible way — it would kill me." 

Writing the next day, he gives her a specimen of 
his day's work — " Our Committee meets at twelve, and 
I sit till four. Then the House commences, and lasts 
on an average till tw^elve. Twice last week I sat till 
two o'clock in the House, having been under the 
roof for fourteen hours. Next morning I can't be 
down till nine o'clock, and scarcely have I got break- 
fast, and glanced at the votes and proceedings for 
the day, when I must start again for the House. 
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You will, I think, excuse me after this if I am not 
a very good correspondent.*' 

Without entering further into Cobden's pecuniary 
difficulties or political engagements, we may notice 
a cruel domestic blow which befell him in 1856 — 
the loss of his only son, a child of singular energy 
and promise. The poor boy, now fifteen years old, 
was at school at Weinheim, about fourteen miles from 
Heidelberg. He was suddenly seized by an attack 
of scarlet fever, and died in the course of three or 
four days, before his parents even knew that he was 
ill. In a letter to one of his most intimate friends, 
Cobden relates how the blow came — 

" I had invited Colonel Fitzmayer from the Crimea 
to breakfast at nine on the Thursday. When I came 
down from my sleeping-room in Grosvenor Street, I 
found him and the breakfast waiting. My letters 
were lying on the table, and I apologized for opening 
them before beginning our meal, and the third letter 
I opened informed me that my dear boy, who, by the 
latest accounts, was described as the healthiest and 

strongest in the school, was dead 

No one not placed in the same position can form 
the faintest conception of my task in making the 
journey to this place (Dunford), which took me five 
hours, bearing a secret which I knew was worse than 
a sentence of death on my poor wife, for she would 
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have gladly given her life a dozen times, if it were 
possible, to save his. I found her in the happiest 
spirits, having just before been reading to my brother, 
and the family circle, a long letter from the dear 
boy, written a few days previously, and when he was 
in the best possible state of health. I tried to mmiage 
my communication, but the dreadful journey had 
been too much for me, and I broke down instantly, 
and was obliged to confess all. She did not compre- 
hend the loss, but was only stunned ; and for twenty- 
four hours was actually lavishing attentions on me, 
and superintending her household as before." 

But what a terrible effect this agonizing shock was 
to have on her is further told by Mr. Morley, who 
writes — ^ 

" I have been told how he entered his house at 
nightfall, and met his wife unexpectedly on the 
threshold ; she uttered an exclamation as she caught 
his haggard and stricken face. His little children 
were making merry in the drawing-room. He could 
only creep to his room, where he sat with bent head 
and prostrate, unstrung limbs. When the first hours 
were over, and the unhappy mother realized the 
miserable thing that had befallen her, she sat for 
many days like a statue of marble, neither speaking 
nor seeming to hear; her eyes not even turning to 
1 Morley's Lift qf Cobden, ii. 182. 
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notice her litde girl whom they placed upon her knee, 
her hair blanching with the hours." 

The months that followed were full of anxious 
suspense for poor Cobden — a strange torpor for a long 
time afflicting his wife. During this painful and 
trying time, his tenderness and devotion to her, in 
the midst of all this agony, were unremittiDg and 
inexhaustible; and six months after the fatal news 
he thus writes to his brother-in-law — 

*' I have not been out of her sight for an hour at 
a time (except at the funeral), since we learnt our 
bereavement, and I do not believe she would have 
been alive and in her senses now, if I had not been 
able to lessen her grief by sharing it." 

This bitter sorrow, however, proved what a noble 
and sterling nature Cobden possessed, and one of the 
finest traits of his character was the unselfish way he 
bore his own grief whilst ministering for months to 
his prostrate wife, 

*' There is not," says IVIr. Morley, "a word of 
rebeUion. He accepts the affliction as a decree of the 
inscrutable Power, and his quiet and humble patience 
touches us the more, because we discern the profound 
sufiering beneath it." 

His wife's recovery was slow and tedious, which 
rendered his attention aU the more necessary, and in 
a letter to his friend, Joseph Parkes, he says — 

VOL. I. D 
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"My poor wife makes but slow progress in the 
recovery of her health. She is on the lawn or in the 
field all day, with a little spade in hand, digging up 
the weeds ; it is the only muscular effort she can 
make, and it unfortunately leaves her mind free to 
brood over the one absorbing subject. The open air 
must in time give her strength, but as yet she has 
not been able to pass a night without the aid of 
opiates. Her friends must have pity, and forget her 
for a time. She is not a heroine ; but hers is a terrible 
case, and might have taxed the energies of the 
strongest mind of her sex. I am sure that they who 
are impatient with her under such a severe trial, can 
never have realized in their minds the ordeal that she 
has had to go through. . . ." 

Ten days later on, writing again to the same friend, 
he tells him that his wife " is as helpless as one of 
her young children, and requires as much forbearance 
and kindness." And as a further reason why he should 
show her every tenderness and forbearance, he alludes 
to her past consideration for him in his political 
life, adding — "(Jod knows how much the comfort 
and regularity of her domestic life have always been 
made subservient, willingly and meekly so, to my 
political engagements, without one atom of ambition 
to profit by the privileges which to some natures offer 
a kind of compensation for family discomfort. And, 
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bearing this in view, I have, from the moment that 
this terrible blow fell on us, determined to make 
every other claim on my time and attention sub- 
ordinate—even to the giving up of my seat — to the 
task of mitigating her sufferings." 

Happily his own mind now gradually recovered its 
tone, and his interest in public affairs revived, in 
spite of another anxiety caused by Mr. Bright's illness 
at this time. In one of his letters he says — 

** Perhaps there never were two men who lived in 
such transparent intimacy of mind as Bright and 
myself. Next to the loss of my boy, I have had no 
sorrow so constant and great as from his illness." 

But things began to look brighter ; for his friend's 
health was more reassuring, and at home there were 
signs of better things. Considerately, too, a friend 
offered him the use of her house at Bangor, a 
thoughtful kindness which he readily accepted ; a 
change of this kind being exactly what Mrs. Cobden 
required. Soon she roused herself to talk her own 
Welsh among the poor people who knew no other 
language, and " who brightened up and became con- 
fidential the moment they were addressed in their 
own tongue." The crisis was now passed, and 
gradually Mrs. Cobden recovered, her husband resum- 
ing the political activity which had occupied his life 
prior to this sad misfortune. Yet he still had his 

D 2 
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domestic embarrassments, and it has often been asked 
how it was a man who showed so remarkable a 
capacity for understanding public business, should 
have been so unsuccessful in his own aflfairs. 

*'The same question might be asked of Burke and 
of Pitt," says Mr. Morley, ** both of them economists 
and financiers of the first order, yet both of them 
allowed their private affairs to get into embarrassment 
and ruin. One obvious answer is, that their minds 
were too much absorbed in public interests to have 
any room left for that close attention to private 
interests which must always be required to raise a 
poor man into prosperity,"^ 

At the same time, it must always be a matter 
of regret that a man of Cobden's splendid qualities 
should ever have had his home life overclouded by 
pecuniary difficulties at all. If he had been less 
devoted to the interests of his country, he would 
probably have been more successful as a private 
financier. 

During his harassing career, Bishop Colenso was 
happy in not only having " the entire confidence and 
unswerving devotion of every member of his family, 
but the sweet sympathetic love of an intellectual and 
self-denying woman." Indeed, as Sir George Cox 
remarks, throughout the whole of his life, " from the 
1 Morley's Life of Cohden, ii. 480. 
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early Cambridge days onwards, his wife was as fear- 
less and as earnest in seeking and acting on the truth 
as he was himself, — as ready, for instance, if need 
were, to abandon everything in order to share with 
him the work of a Christian mission in lands beyond 
the pale of civilization, — as determined not merely 
to search for but to speak out the whole truth, 
without regard to consequences." Fearless devotion 
of this kind, which never shrank from upholding the 
man whose principles, however unpopular, were the 
convictions of a thoroughly honest man, made Mrs. 
Colenso's influence in his home all the more felt. 
Unconsciously she strengthened her husband's endur- 
ance in bearing those attacks which even some of his 
dearest friends made against him for undermining, 
as they considered, the value of the Bible by his 
rejection of certain parts of the Pentateuch. But 
how perfectly he understood her high mental powers, 
even in the days before their marriage, may be 
gathered from letters addressed to her at this period, 
and which show "how completely he could share 
with her all his thoughts, his motives, his aims, and 
purpose in life." Thus, writing from St. John's 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a fellow, on 
October 25th, 1842, he expresses to her the fervency 
of his faith — with reference to their future — the 
spiritual conviction which drove from his mind those 
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dark forebodings that otherwise might have damped 
the ardour of his life's work — 

"I have had a walk to-day with my dear friend 

Dr, , and a long interesting talk with him, but 

he does not yet know, I think, the full value of a 
Christian's life ; and I am ready to smile within when 
I hear his kind and aflfectionate condolence with my 
future prospects, so dark, and cloudy, and cheerless 
as they aeem to his eyes, so destitute of all promise of 
what the world deems happiness or comfort. Blessed 
be God, we have, as Hare says, 'the rays of a sun 
warming our hearts, and enlightening our eyes, in 
the most gloomy day of this our earthly pilgrimage ' 
— and even at this very hour is my heart ready to 
dance with joy in the conscious sense of innumerable 
blessings, which the treasures of the world could 
neither give nor take away." 

A further extract from a letter written in the 
following March is interesting as showing that Sarah 
Frances Bunyon — for this was his wife's maiden name 
— was at this time meditating giving some of her 
life to good works ; a resolution of which Mr. Colenso 
only too readily approved. He says — ** I think that 
you have exactly pointed to your want, when you 
said that you believed it would be well for you to be 
employed in the labour of active love for others. . . . 
I have found it a source of unspeakable benefit to 
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me — at least, T think so— and seem to miss, at 
present, the cheering, humanizing, satisfying feeling 
for the actual wants and sorrows of my fellow-men, 
which my acquaintance with them at Harrow was 
the means of fostering/' 

With mind and disposition thus constituted, there 
was every guarantee that their marriage, which took 
place in January 1846, would prove a mutual bless- 
ing, and be the source of that happiness which 
so materially helped to alleviate the anxiety that 
he underwent by reason of the intolerance in this 
country with respect to his Biblical criticisms. By 
a curious coincidence, too, each during their en- 
gagement suffered from a heavy blow in pecuniary 
matters. While mathematical tutor at Harrow, a 
fire entirely destroyed his house — newly built and 
scarcely completed. The depressed state of the 
school, too, which sank very low in general repute 
under the management of Dr. Wordsworth, after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln, left him heavily in debt. 
In the same interval. Miss Bunyon's father lost a 
considerable sum of money, partly by mines, so that 
at the time of their marriage they were neither 
blessed with superfluous wealth. 

Sarah, the youngest child of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and of his wife Sarah, was born at Greta 
Hall, near Keswick, Dec. 22nd, 1802. Neglected 
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by her father, and, with her mother, lovingly cared 
for by Southey, under whose generous paternal care 
she was carefully trained, she indulged her strong 
natural taste for literary acquisition. Hence, before 
she was thirty-five, "she had made herself ac- 
quainted with the leading Greek and Latin classics, 
and was well skilled in French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish." 

When twenty years old she visited her father at 
Highgate, and there met, for the first time, her 
accomplished cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, a 
fellow of ELing's College, Cambridge. The attach- 
ment which sprang up on both sides led to their 
marriage seven years afterwards. 

But the interval meantime was one of anxious 
suspense, for a period of ill-health, for which he 
undertook a six months' sojourn in the West Indies, 
in 1825, checked his progress at the bar. He was 
not idle ; but, under the title of Six Months in the 
fFest Indies, published his experiences. And through- 
out the young exile's pages breathes his loyalty to his 
far-ofi* love — his "Eugenia" — to whom he declares 
himself to belong " in union or separation " to his 
life's end. It is her image that accompanies him 
**in visions by night, in musings by day, in noise 
and silence, in crowds and the wilderness," associ- 
ated with "the lake, the mountain, the cousin-star 
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of beauty [Edith Southey], twin divinities of 
Vallombrosa.'' 

How glad he was to return to his native country, 
cheered by the prospect of seeing his beloved Sarah, 
may be gathered from the closing page of his 
narrative — " God bless thee, England, and crown thee 
with blessings, thou glorious land of my fathers ! 
When I saw the two broad lights on the black Lizard 
again, my heart swelled with that unconquerable 
passion which I used to feel on returning from a 
distant school and springing into my dear mother's 
arms. 

" O, my country, I have no pride but that I belong 
to thee, and can write my name in the muster-roll of 
mankind, an Englishman. If thou wert ten times 
more cloudy and rainy and bleak, I should still prefer 
thy clouds and thy storms to the spring gardens of 
the Orient." 

The marriage took place on Sept. 3rd, 1829, at 
Crosswhaite Church, near Keswick; and, united by 
aflfection and the closest similarity of tastes, the 
young couple could not fail to be happy, even 
although " they began their frugal housekeeping in 
a tiny cottage on Downshire Hill, Hampstead." 

But at the early age of forty Sarah was left a 
widow ; and the following extracts from her Memoirs 
show how supremely happy her married life had 
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been. A few days after her bereavement she wrote 
to Mrs. Gillman thus — " It was at Highgate, at your 
house, that I first saw my beloved Henry. Since 
then, now twenty years ago, no two beings could 
be more intimately united in heart and thoughts 
than we have been, or could have been more 
intermingled with each other in daily and hourly 
life. He concerned himself in all my feminine 
domestic occupations, and admitted me into close 
intercourse with him in all his higher spiritual and 
intellectual life. It has pleased Grod to dissolve 
this close tie — to cut it gradually and painfully 
asunder ; and yet, till the last fatal stroke, to draw 
it even closer in some respects than before." 

Writing to the Kev. H. Moore, she says — "The 
separation is a fearful wrench from one for whom 
and in expectation of whose smile, I might almost 
say, I have done all things, even to the choice 
of the least articles of my outward apparel, for 
twent)'' years. But even that is not the heaviest side 
of the dispensation. It is to feel, not merely that 
he is taken from tne^ but that, as appears — though it 
is but appearance — he is not. That the sun rises in 
the morning, and he does not see it. The higher and 
better and enduring mind within us has no concern 
with these sensations^ but they will arise^ and have a 
certain force I well know in my heart of 
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hearts and better mind, that if he is not now in the 
bosom of God — who is not the God of the dead but 
of the living— or if all these hopes are but dreams, I 
can have but little wish to bring him back to earth 
again, or to care about anything either in earth or 
heaven. In my weakest moments, indeed, I have 
never wished that it were possible to recall him, or 
to prevent his departure hence." 

Once more, in a letter to Mrs, Plummer, dated 
Chester Place, April 27th, 1843, she says — " Nothing 
soothes me so much as to hear Ids deserved praises, 
and to have assurances from his friends of the 
esteem and affection he excited. Few men have 
been more generally liked, or more dearly loved in 

a narrower sphere It would be impossible 

for one bereaved like me to care for the goings- 
on of this world, but for the blessed prospect of 
another ; and it is a most thankworthy circumstance 
that the more agitating our trials become, the 
brighter that prospect after a little while beams forth, 
through the reaction of the mind when strongly 
excited." 

Numerous other letters, written in the same strain, 
wiU be found in her interesting Memoir and Corre- 
9pondence^ which were edited by her daughter a few 
years ago. The loss of her husband was a bitter 
wrench, which made her almost irreconcilable in her 
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depth of affliction, and caused her for a time to be 
well-nigh heartbroken. Hence, to quote her own 
words, "All the social intellectual enjoyments, new 
books, the light of Scripture, painting, the convers- 
ation of pleasant friends, are full of trial to me. I 
turn away from what excites any lively emotion of 
admiration or pleasure, now that I can no longer 
share it with him who for twenty years shared all 
my happiest thoughts." 

George Combe, the English apostle of the phren- 
ology of Gall and Spurzheim, was very happy in 
his married life. He was united to Miss Siddons in 
1833, to whom, some months before his marriage, he 
wrote the following characteristic letter — 

"It. is quite true that I am about to change my 
condition, and I can scarcely tell how it came about. 
The lady's head and mine bear a close resemblance 
in many of the most important organs ; and there 
was a natural sympathy between us from the first, 
which insensibly ripened into a more serious attach- 
ment. She is six years older than myself, and her 
interests are of a moral and intellectual character, 
so that she is fitted to be a companion to me, and 
will go along with me in my pursuits ; ' I have obeyed 
the natural laws so far as my skill and knowledge 
went,' and if evil happen, I shall learn a new chapter 
for the instruction of others.*' 
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Charles Darwin's marriage with Emma Wedo-wood 
in the year 1839, daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, was 
eminently happy in every respect, and the charming 
reminiscences of his domestic life recorded in his 
Biography^ recently published, whilst showing how 
united this great leader of modern scientific thought 
was to his home and family circle, represent him in 
one of his most pleasing aspects as a man of the 
most simple tastes and habits. 

A well-known actress who was raised from the 
stage to wear a coronet was Harriet Mellon, whose 
name was familiar to most persons at the commence- 
ment of the present century, as one of the leading 
comic actresses. Whilst on a professional tour at 
Cheltenham, about the 5''ear 1810, she was one day 
walking with her mother, Mrs. Entwistle, on the 
Parade, when she attracted the notice of Mr. Thomas 
Coutts, the wealthy septuagenarian, the head of the 
great banking-house in the Strand. That meeting 
sealed her future fate, for Mr. Coutts forthwith be- 
came a frequent visitor at Mrs. Entwistle's lodgings, 
introducing his daughters, Lady Guilford and Lady 
Burdett, to the accomplished actress and her mother. 
A few years afterwards Mrs. Coutts, who had for 
some time been out of health, died ; and as soon as 
her husband became free he offered his hand to the 
charming actress. The great disparity of age strongly 
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inclined her to refuse his offer; but, after a little 
persuasion, she retired from the stage, and the marriage 
was celebrated privately at St. Pancras Church, not 
many months elapsing before she was presented at 
Court by her own step-daughter. Lady Guilford. 
For seven years she presided with dignity and grace 
over Mr. Coutts' establishment at Stratton Street, win- 
ning esteem by her courtesy and charming manners. 

Three years after the death of Mr. Coutts, the 
young Duke of St. Albans pressed his suit vigorously 
with the elegant and wealthy widow, and Sir Walter 
Scott did all in his power to bring matters to a satis- 
factory conclusion. "If the duke marries her," he 
writes, " he insures an immense fortune ; and if she 
marries him, she has the front rank. If he marries 
a woman older than himself by twenty years, she 
marries a man younger in wit by twenty degrees. I 
do not think he will dilapidate her fortune ; he seems 
good and gentle. I do not think she will abuse his 
softness of disposition — shall I say, or of heart ? " The 
marriage accordingly took place, and in her new 
position as duchess she did not fail to adorn her 
exalted rank. Curious to say, she was of a super- 
stitious turn of mind, and so afraid of ghosts that 
she always had a maidservant to keep watch at 
night, having from early youth believed that the 
dead visited the living in the form of birds. On 
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her death-bed she remarked to her step-daughter, 
Lady Guilford, " I am so happy to-day, because your 
father's spirit is breathing upon me, as he promised ; 
he has taken the shape of a little bird, singing at 
my window, just as he said he would come back if 
he could." In the hope, toq, that such a belief might 
be realized, she often threw out food to the birds, 
opening the windows of her boudoir at Holly Lodge 
that they might come inside. She was especially 
attached to the room in which Mr. Coutts had 
breathed his last, and one of her last requests when 
she found herself near the end was, " Let me die in 
the room in which Mr. Coutts died." 

Another highly attractive woman was the wife of 
Lord Crewe, having been as remarkable for her ac- 
complishments as for her beauty. Charles James Fox 
was in the rank of her many admirers, and the memor- 
able lines he wrote on her charms were, it is said, 
in no way exaggerated. They begin as follows — 

** Where the loveliest expression to features is join'd, 
By Nature's most delicate pencil design'd ; 
Where blushes unhidden, and smiles without art, 
Speak the softness and feeling that dwell in the heart ; 
Where in manners enchanting no blemish we trace, 
But the soul keeps the promise we had from the face ; 
Sure philosophy, reason, and coldness must prove 
Defences unequal to shield us from love.'' 

She was one of the noted beauties of her day, and 
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Miss Burney says, "1 know not any female in her 
first youth who could bear the comparison ; she 
nglifies every one near her/' From all accounts she 
was exquisitely lovely, a circumstance which made 
her attractive influence all the more bewitching. 
But, like many of the fashionable women of the 
period, she seems to have been fond of gaming. 

On one occasion, the story goes, that a gentleman lost 
a considerable sum to her at play ; and being obliged 
to leave town suddenly, he gave Fox the money to 
pay her, at the same time begging him to apologize 
for not having paid his debt of honour in person. 
But Fox, reckless gambler as he was, unfortunately 
lost every shilling of it before morning. As time 
passed on, Mrs. Crewe often came across the supposed 
debtor, and surprised that he never alluded to the 
circumstance, at length delicately reminded him of 
the matter. 

"Bless me," said he, ''I paid the money to Mr. 
Fox three months ago ! " 

" Oh, you did, sir?" said Mrs. Crewe, good-naturedly, 
" then probably he paid me, and I forgot it." 

This charming partisan of Fox, it should be added, 
took an active part in the famous election at West- 
minster, where she personally canvassed for him. Her 
originality of character, her good manners and ready 
talk, all combined, made her an excellent canvasser. 
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John Wilson Croker — ^the intimate and trusted 
friend of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Kobert 
Peel — whose political and literary career was so 
bitterly assailed by Lord Macaulay, was married to 
Rosamond, on May 25th, 1806, the daughter of 
William Pennell, subsequently British Consul-General 
in South America. With this faithful woman he 
passed more than fifty years of his life ; and in 1856 
he celebrated his " golden wedding," surrounded by 
more than fifty relatives, "each and all of whom 
were indebted to him in the highest degree for active 
kindness and benefits received." ^ Croker's married 
life was a long and eventful one, and blessed with 
the companionship of a woman who made his home, 
in every sense of the word, happy, he was privileged 
to enjoy in his golden wedding what is only the 
share of a comparatively few. 

In his Diary for the 18th November, 1826, Sir 
Walter Scott writes — "I have been introduced to 
Madame D'Arblay, the celebrated authoress of 
Evelina and Cecilia, an elderly lady with no remains 
of personal beauty, but with a simple and gentle 
manner, and pleasing expression of countenance, and 
apparently quick feelings. She told me she had 
wished to see two persons — myself, of course, being 
one ; the other, George Canning. This was really a 
^ Quarterly Review, cxlii. 91, 92. 
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compliment to be pleased with — a nice little hand- 
some pat of butter made up by a neat-handed Phillis 
of a dairy-maid, instead of the grease fit only for 
cart-wheels, which one is dosed with by the pound. 
I trust I shall see this lady again/' 

Such is Sir Walter Scott's description of this 
celebrated woman — the second daughter of Dr. 
Burney, the distinguished musician — ^the particulars 
of her career as dresser to Queen Charlotte being 
elaborately given in her Diary and Letters. But the 
irksome duties and wearisome drudgery of court life 
at last compelled her to quit the royal service, and 
after much difficulty she obtained her dismissal on 
July 7th, 179L **I took," she says, "for the last 
time, the cloak of the Queen, and putting it over 
her shoulders, slightly ventured to press them, 
earnestly, though in a low voice, saying, * God 
Almighty bless your majesty!* She turned round, 
and putting her hand upon my unyloved arm, pressed 
it with the greatest kindness, and said, ' May you be 
happy 1'" 

In the following year (1792) Miss Burney was 
introduced to the Chevalier d'Arblay, the Adjutant- 
General of M. Lafayette, and on the 31st July, 1793, 
was married to him in Mickleham Church. Though 
prudent friends deprecated this step, and "argued 
with impressive earnestness against the folly of this 
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marriage, which united in poverty two people of 
diflFerent religions, who had both been accustomed 
to the expensive pleasures of fashionable life, the 
union was a most blissful one." They fixed their 
home in a secluded part of Norfolk, with an income 
varying from £125 to a maximum of about £400 ; 
the one devoting his time to horticulture, and the 
other to her literary pursuits. After a time they 
resided in France, and ultimately returned to this 
country for ten years, settling in Bath, until death 
separated them. How happy their married life was 
may be gathered from M. D'Arblay's last days, 
during which his wife was his devoted nurse. Only 
one thing distressed him, and that was the thought 
of leaving her. Leaning forward from the pillows 
by which he was propped, and taking his wife's hand, 
he said with a pathetic impressiveness — " Je ne sais 
si ce sera le dernier mot — mais ce sera la dernifere 
pens^e — notre reunion I " These verily were the 
last words he uttered, and with this tender and 
afiecting farewell he passed away ; his wife, who 
died on the 6th January, 1840, surviving him two- 
and-twenty years. 

Although Sir Humphry Davy was mostly absorbed 
in his scientific experiments, and found little time 
for recreation, yet he did not escape the influence of 
those charms which adorn refined and graceful 

£ 2 
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women; and on becoming acquainted with Mrs. 
Appreece, his esteem for this lady gradually ripened 
into affection. Before long he became engaged to 
her, and his feelings on this eventful occasion may 
be gathered from the following letter which he wrote 
to his mother — 

*'You possibly may have heard reports of my 
intended marriage. Till within the last few days 
it was mere report. It is, I trust, now a settled 
arrangement. I am the happiest of men, in the 
hope of a union with a woman equally distinguished 
for virtues, talents, and accomplishments. . . • You, 
I am sure, will sympathize in my happiness. I 
believe I should never have married but for this 
charming woman, whose views and whose tastes 
coincide with my own, and who is eminently 
qualified to promote my best efforts and objects 
in life." 

In much the same strain he announced his engage- 
ment to his brother — 

" Many thanks for your last letter. I have been 
very miserable. The lady whom I love best of any 
human beings has been very ill. She is now well, 
and I am happy. Mrs. Appreece has consented to 
marry me ; and when the event takes place I shall 
not envy kings, princes, or potentates." 

But his marriage did not interrupt his habit of 
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study and of scientific research, for as soon as it was 
over he resumed his former mode of life. When he 
set out, too, on a tour with Lady Davy, for the High- 
lands of Scotland, he actually carried with him a 
portable chemical apparatus, that he might not be 
without the means of following his favourite pursuit 
of experimenting. There can be no doubt that the 
happiness of his married life enabled him to pursue, 
if possible with even greater zeal than hitherto, his 
studies, especially as his wife's society seems to have 
been in every way congenial to him. Indeed, apart 
from his affection for this accomplished lady, he 
found — which is unfortunately deficient in so many 
cases — an amount of sympathy and education on 
her part which materially enhanced the harmony 
and enjoyment of their domestic life. 

Despite the rumours that gossip had circulated 
about the early gallantries of Lord EUenborough 
when a young man, a crisis occurred in his life on 
his introduction to the beautiful Miss Towry, whose 
father was a commissioner of the navy. Considering 
his ungainly figure and awkward address, writes Lord 
Campbell, "it seems wonderful that he should have 
aspired to her hand among a crowd of competitors — 
particularly as it was understood that she had already 
refused very tempting proposals." But the rising 
lawyer, who had ever felt great confidence in his own 
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powers, determined to succeed in whatever he under- 
took. Accordingly, after paying Miss Towry devoted 
attention for a few weeks, he asked her father's per- 
mission to make formal proposals to her. The wealthy 
commissioner gave his consent, having been informed 
that the suitor for his daughter's hand was considered 
the most rising lawyer in Westminster Hall. But 
the young lady was not of the same way of thinking, 
and would not listen to any such proposals. Nothing 
dismayed, her determined admirer persisted in his 
attentions, and was not disheartened, it is said, after 
meeting with even a third rebuff. At last, however, 
constrained by the charms of his conversation, and 
influenced by the persuasions of all her relations, who 
thought she was throwing away a chance she might 
not get again, she changed her mind, and accepted 
him. 

Once engaged, she soon became tenderly attached 
to him, and the marriage, which took place on the 
17th October, 1789, proved most auspicious. Matri- 
mony did not lessen her personal charms ; for, such 
admiration did her beauty arouse, that she was not 
only followed at balls and assemblies, but strangers 
actually used to collect in Bloomsbury Square to gaze 
at her attractive form as she watered the flowers in 
her balcony. But, fortunately, in spite of the flattery 
she received from all quarters, no jealousy was excited 
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in the mind of her husband, even when the princes of 
the blood fluttered round her. For many years they 
lived happily together in uninterrupted affection and 
harmony, while he gradually made the famous reput- 
ation which as Lord Chief Justice has enrolled his 
name in the legal records of the country. 

In his domestic life Lord Ellenborough was ex- 
ceedmgly amiable, although on rare occasions a little 
hasty. It was reported, on one occasion, that his 
wife, by doing what most ladies then considered very 
innocent — trying to smuggle some lace — caused the 
family coach to be seized as forfeited, and that he 
with a calm indifference said, " We have only to pay 
the penalty." Anyhow, this event evidently made a 
lasting impression on him, for, if Samuel Eogers is to 
be believed, who relates the following anecdote, he did 
not show the same equanimity when he thought that 
a band-box had been improperly put into the carriage 
by her ladyship : — " Lord Ellenborough was once 
about to go on the circuit, when Lady Ellenborough 
said that she should like to accompany him. He 
replied that he had no objection, provided she did not 
encumber the carriage with band-boxes, which were 
his utter abhorrence. During the first day's journey. 
Lord Ellenborough, happening to stretch his legs, 
struck his foot against something below the seat. He 
discovered that it was a band-box. Up went the 
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window and out went the band-box. The coachman 
stopped, and the footmen, thinking that the band-box 
had tumbled out of the window by some extra- 
ordinary chance, were going to pick it up, when Lord 
Ellenborough furiously called out, * Drive on 1 ' The 
band-box accordingly was left by the ditch-side. 
Having re^ached the county town where he was to 
officiate as Judge, Lord Ellenborough proceeded to 
array himself for his appearance in the court-house. 
" ' Now,' said he, ' where's my wig — where is my 

" * My lord,* replied his attendant, * it was thrown 
out of the carriage window.'" 

Rogers was fond of telling this story, which often 
occasioned a burst of laughter, reflecting as it did 
rather severely upon the Lord Chief Justice. But in 
his home he was ever kind, and was beloved, an 
indication of which was afibrded at his death by the 
following lines written by his favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth — ^then a little girl in the school-room — after- 
wards Lady Colchester. As Lord Campbell rightly 
remarks,^ if wanting in poetic skill, they are " sweet 
and afiecting," but none the less do justice to his 
memory — 

" Ye who have moum*d o'er life's departing breath, 
And view'd the sad and solemn scene of death, 

1 Lives of the Ch^f Justices, iii. 246, 247. 
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Whilst hanging still o'er him whose soul is fled, 
Have ye not felt the awful, silent dread, 
Which strikes the soul as we in vain deplore 
His loss, whose presence ne'er can cheer us more ? 
Those eyes are closed, whose fond approving glance 
Ck)uld once the bliss of each gay joy enhance ; 
Those lips are sealed — ^where truth for ever reign'd, 
Where wisdom dwelt, and piety unf eign'd ! 

» » » » » 

Such was the father whom we now bewail, 
But what can tears or poignant grief avail ? 
Can they recall him to this earth again % 
False, flatt'ring hope." 

Judging from the quantity of rhyme written by 
Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate of Scotland, in 
pressing his suit with Christina Fullerton, his en- 
gagement must have been unusually long, and was 
apparently beset with repeated obstacles. No less 
than forty pages of the MS. volume in the Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh, containing his poetical pieces, 
are filled with love elegies, written in 1770, ad- 
dressed to Amanda, in the first of which he com- 
plains that the narrowness of his fortune obliges him 
to conceal his passion from Amanda. Then follow 
verses " to Amanda in sickness," " on leaving Amanda 
in the Spring," and so on. But in the poetical effusions 
he seldom rises to the point of excellence he was 
capable of attaining, a deficiency which Colonel 
Fergusson ^ accounts for from the fact that Henry 

1 Hmry Erikine: Bis Kin^olk and Times, 1882, p. 123. 
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Erskioe was " in deadly earnest " ; and adds that 
"it is a question if any swain in such a case — 
thoroughly * love-shaked ' — can give the care and 
polish to such a piece of verse as to make it interest- 
ing to more than two." A few lines of the dedication 
will suffice as a specimen — 

'' Accept, Amanda, humble tho' thej be, 
My offered lays, inspired by love and thee ; 
Believe I love thee, tho' how true, how well, 
The Muse herself would strive in vain to tell. 
With censure gentle, and with judgment kind. 
Ilea 1 the overflowings of a love-sick mind ; 
A mind that owes no wish, no thought to me, 
But thinkst And /eels f and lives alone for thee. 
If thy impartial taste forbid to praise. 
Forgive the lover, and forget the lays ; 
But if thy gentle heart my strains can move. 
Head, dearest maid, and learn like me to love." 

The newly-married couple set up house in one 
of the lofty tenements in the neighbourhood of the 
High Court, and were soon surrounded by a fashion- 
able circle of acquaintances. His young wife was 
not only exceedingly clever, but, "with many other 
lovable things," possessed "a genial kindness and 
womanly tenderness, looking through eyes whose 
glances were as gentle as the music of her lute." 
After the loss of more than one child, she fell into 
bad health, and though ever kind and gentle, ulti- 
mately became a confirmed valetudinarian. There 
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was, too, in her manner, a charming, frank simplicity 
which, however great her husband's attainments 
might be, never shrank from approaching him even 
when her interruption was, to say the least, in- 
opportune. Thus, as he sat late into the night 
working at his cases, and marshalling the argu- 
ments which should extinguish his adversaries on 
the morrow, often she would enter his study, and 
propound deep questions of domestic management. 
By one such incident she has immortalized herself; 
for she is said actually to have awakened her husband 
in the dead of the night, with the question, " Harry, 
lovey, where's your white waistcoat ? " 

On the subject of his proposal and his marriage, 
Faraday, as in every other act of his life, was un- 
reserved, and what he wrote in his short Journal and 
letters " can scarcely fail to charm every one by 
its loveliness, its truthfulness, and its earnestness/'** 
Great man as he was, he acknowledged with a 
genuine frankness how he hesitated, and seemed 
to lose his command over himself during those 
days of suspense after he had written to Miss Sarah 
Barnard, on 5th July, 1S20, an offer of marriage, in 
which he told her — 

*'You know me as well or better than I do 
myself. You know my former prejudices, and my 
^ Bencs Jones, Life of Farad ay , pp. 3 16-3 18. 
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present thoughts ; you know my weaknesses, my 
vanity, my whole mind ; you have converted me 
from one erroneous way, let me hope you will 
attempt to correct what others are wrong. • • Again 
and again I attempt to say what I feel, but I cannot. 
Let me, however, claim not to be the selfish being 
that wishes to bend your afi*ections for his sake only. 
In whatever way I can best minister to your happi- 
ness, either by assiduity or by absence, it shall be 
done. Do not injure me by withdrawing your 
friendship, or punish me for aiming to be more than 
a friend by making me less ; and if you cannot grant 
me more, leave me what I possess." 

On receiving this letter, Miss Barnard showed it 
to her father, who only remarked that love made 
philosophers into fools. Undecided what to do, she 
left London for Ramsgate with her sister, Mrs. Reid, 
in order to avoid making any hasty decision. 
Meanwhile, however, Faraday was in a state of 
restless uncertainty, and eventually decided to know 
his fate by running down to Ramsgate. On his 
arrival he tells us that he " was in strange spirits, 
and had very little command over himself, though 
he managed to preserve appearances." 

Two days later on, affairs do not seem to have 
taken a more decided turn, for he writes — "During 
a walk the conversation gradually became to me 
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of the most pensive cast, and my mind was filled 
with melancholy thoughts. We went into a mill, 
and got the miller to show us the machinery ; thus 
seeking mechanical means of changing the subject, 
which, I fear, weighed heavily on us both. But 
still our walk continued to have a very sombre, 
grave cast with it ; and when I sat down in the 
chair at home, I wished for a moment that memory 
and sensation would leave me, and that I could 
pass away into nothing. But then pride came to 
my help, and I found that I had at least one inde- 
pendent auxiliary left, who promised never to desert 
me whilst I had existence." 

A day or two afterwards, the happiness that he 
had experienced from Miss Barnard's society made 
him rather sad than otherwise, for the thought 
came into his mind that he might never experience 
such happiness again : — " I could not master my 
feelings, or prevent them from sinking, and I actually 
at last shamed myself by moist eyes. It is certainly 
strange that the sincerity and strength of aflFection 
should disable me from judging correctly and con- 
fidently of the heart I wish to gain, and adopting 
the best means to secure it. But sincerity takes 
away aU the policies of love. The man who can 
manage his affairs with the care and coolness of 
his usual habits is not much in earnest." 
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This visit seems to have answered its purpose, for 
writing to Miss Barnard on his return to Loudon, 
he tells us — "Since the week I have passed with 
you, every moment oflFers me fresh proof of the power 
you have over me. I could not at any time have 
thought it possible that I — that any man— could 
have been under the dominion of feelings so un- 
divided and so intense ; now I think that no other 
man can have felt or feel as I do." 

Henceforth he was a happy man, for he had 
secured the aflfections of one he loved — of one who 
made him a happy man for seven-and-forty years. 
Writing on November 29th, 1820, he tells her — 
** What can I call myself to convey most perfectly 
my aflFection and love for you ? Can I, or can 
truth, say more than that for this world I am 
yours ? " 

They were married in the following June, Faraday 
expressing a wish that the day should be considered 
"just like any other day." And in a letter to his 
wife's sister, Mrs, Reid, he says — " There will be no 
bustle, no noise, no hurry occasioned even in one's 
day proceeding. In externals that day will pass 
like all others ; for it is in the heart that we expect 
and look for pleasure." 

This is only what one would have expected from a 
wise man like Faraday, for he hated anything like 
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display or show, preferring that the actions of his 
life should be regulated by a quiet simplicity. 

As, too, his married life commenced, so it con- 
tinued ; and even to the end he was truly a lover. 
What can be more charming than the genuine 
honest-hearted way he writes a little over a year 
after they had been married ?— 

" And now, my dear girl, I must set business aside. 
I am tired of the dull detail of things, and want to 
talk of love to you ; and surely there can be no 
circumstance under which I can have more right. 
The theme was a cheerful and delightful one before 
we were married, but it is doubly so now. I now 
can speak, not of my own heart only, but of both 
our hearts. I now speak of it without any doubt of 
the state of your thoughts, but with the fullest con- 
viction that they answer to my own. All that I can 
now say, warm and animated to you, I know that 
you would say to me again. The excess of pleasure 
which I feel in knowing you mine is doubled by 
the consciousness that you feel equal joy in knowing 
me yours. 

" Oh, my dear Sarah, poets may strive to describe 
and artists to delineate the happiness which is felt by 
two hearts truly and mutually loving each other ; but 
it is beyond their efforts and beyond the thoughts 
and conceptions of any one who has not felt it. I 
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have felt it, and do feel it, but neither can I nor 
any other man describe it ; nor is it necessary. We 
are happy, and our God has blessed us with a 
thousand caitees why we should be so." 

His love now was bright, and his heart overflowing 
with loving devotion and gratitude, for the con- 
sciousness that his love was equally returned by his 
wife was ineffably sweet to him. Henceforth he had 
every possible encouragement to devote his energies 
and talents in the higher pursuit of science, and 
we know how fully his efforts were crowned by 
success. 

As already noticed, time did not blunt the intensity 
of his love ; and the following extract of a letter, 
written twenty-seven years later on from Birming- 
ham, and dated Sept. 13th, 1849, is another charming 
testimony of his appreciation of married life — 

*'My DEAREST WiFB, 

" I have just left Dr. Percy's hospitable 
table to write to you, my beloved, telling you how 
I have been getting on. I am very well, except- 
ing a little face-ache ; and very kindly treated here. 
They all long most earnestly for your presence, for 
both Mrs. and Dr. Percy are anxious that you 
should come ; and this I know, that the things wo 
have seen would delight you, but then I doubt your 
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powers of nmning about as we do ; and though I 
know that if time were given you could enjoy them, 
yet to press the matter into a day or two would be 
a failure. 

" Besides this, after all there is no pleasure like 
the tranquil pleasures of home, and here — even here 
— the moment I leave the table I wish I were with 
you in quiet. Oh 1 what happiness is ours 1 My 
runs into the world in this way only serve to make 
me esteem that happiness the more. ..." 

A further letter written from Glasgow in 1863 — 
about forty-one years after their marriage — is very 
touching, and proves how unchanged his heart was 
from the day when as a youthful bridegroom he took 
home his young bride — 

" Here is the fortnight complete since I left you, 
and the thoughts of my return to our home crowd 
in strongly upon my mind. Not that we are in any 
way uncared for, or left by our dear friends, save as 
I may desire for our own retirement. ... I long 
to see you, dearest, and talk over things together, 
and call to mind all the kindness I have received. 
My head is full, and my heart also, but my recol- 
lection rapidly fails, even as regards the friends that 
are in the room with me. You will have to resume 
your old function of being a pillow to my mind, and 
a rest, a happy-making wife. ..." 

VOL. I. F 
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Such a noble, steadfast, and true life could not fail 
to make its influence felt, not only winning the love 
of all around him, but elevating the beauty of home 
life. The secret of his character as a husband, and 
as a prominent leader of scientific thought, was his 
truthfulness. It was truth for which he searched, 
and that which he loved beyond all other things. 
Further, if it be asked what his standard of duty 
was in his own home, we reply in the words of his 
biographer, Dr. Bence Jones — " It was not founded 
upon any intuitive ideas of right and wrong ; nor was 
it fashioned upon any outward experiences of time 
and place ; but it was founded entirely on what he 
held to be the revelation of the will of God in the 
written Word, and throughout all his life his faith 
led him to act up to the very letter of it." 

Henry Fawcett's marriage was a main source of 
the happiness and success of his later career. If an 
earnest proof were required of his devotion to his 
wife, we could not quote a more touching incident 
than one which happened during the election contest 
at Brighton in February 1871.^ It appears that Mrs. 
Fawcett was starting for a ride with her husband, 
when her horse fell, and she was thrown with great 
force and rendered unconscious. Eye-witnesses have 
described the terrible agony he felt on this occasion, 

1 See Leslie Stephen's L\fe of Hmry FawceU, pp. 128, 129. 
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and the bitter tears he shed when he felt that her 
unconsciousness was only another name for death. 
But happily her accident was not so serious as he 
anticipated; and on the following day when he 
addressed a large meeting in the Dome, and touch- 
ingly referred to his anxiety, he added that one 
reason why he had overcome obstacles was that he 
had had " a helpmate whose political judgment was 
much less frequently at fault than his own." 
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CHAPTER 11. 
MARRIED HAPPINESS {continued). 

William Godwin — Lord Hatherley — Rev. Eowland Hill — Dr. 
Johnson — David Livingstone — Sir Charles Lyell — Norman 
Macleod — Dean Mansell — Edward Miall — Thomas Moore — 
Sir Walter Scott — Earl of Shaftesbury — Sheridan Knowles 
— Sydney Smith — Smollett — Steele — Robert Stephenson — 
Josiah Wedgwood — Lord Westbury — Archbishop Whately — 
Prof. Wilson — Bishop Wordsworth. 

After two years of precious intimacy, in the year 
1797 William Godwin married Mary WoUstonecraft, 
the protegee of Imlay, an unprincipled American 
adventurer, who had deserted her. She was a woman 
of unusual talent, and before Godwin's Political 
Justice had appeared in 1793 — his greatest work, the 
title of which is inscribed on his tombstone at Bourne- 
mouth — she had published in 1792 heif Vindication 
of the Riff Ids of Women, which was even more start- 
ling and striking to the public than the work of 
her future husband. Godwins happiness with her 
was great, but short-lived, for she died a few months 
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after her marriage in giving birth to a daughter, 
who became the wife of Shelley the poet. Anyhow 
Godwin soon recovered from the loss of his wife, 
shortly afterwards courting, but to no pui-pose, Mrs. 
Revely, and also Miss Harriet Lee, one of the author- 
esses of the Canterbury Tales. Finally, in the year 
1801, he married Mrs. Clairmont, a designing and 
querulous widow, who, although she really admired 
him, made him by no means happy. Meanwhile 
pecuniary embarrassments oppressed him, and in the 
year 1805 he made up his mind, at the instigation 
of his wife, to sink from an author to a bookseller. 
Accordingly, in the Midsummer of that year he began 
the publication of a series of little books on education, 
all of which it is said " were meritorious, and some 
of them excellent." ^ At first the firm started under 
the name of Baldwin, but ultimately was known as 
M. J. Godwin & Co., with a head office in Skinner 
Street, and a branch in Harvey Yard — ^Mrs. Godwin 
being the manager, and Godwin and his friends the 
chief writers. For some years the new speculation 
was successful, but in the year 1823 came a great 
financial crisis; the result being that they were 
ejected from Skinner Street at the very moment that 
the sheriff had put an execution into the house for 
debt At this trying juncture, Godwin's political 
1 Annwd Register, 1876, pp. 356, 367. 
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and private friends stood by him, and a handsome 
subscription was raised to extricate him from his 
difficulties. But this was not his only trouble, 
for his daughter, Mary Godwin, had in the year 
1814 eloped with Shelley to France, "unhappy at 
home with her unsympathetic step-mother and her 
philosophic father." His step-daughter Fanny, while 
on a journey to meet the Shelleys in Ireland, had 
committed suicide at Swansea. After being extri- 
cated from his distress by the help of his friends, 
Godwin entered, between the years 1824 and 1832, 
on the last period of his literary labours, living in 
the Strand, almost apart from society, and working 
hard at his books. It was a time of comparative 
ease and comfort, although his little gleam of pros- 
perity was soon overclouded by the death of his son 
William, whose loss was an acute grief to him. In 
1833, Lord Grey bestowed on him the post of 
Yeoman Usher of the Exchequer, with a residence 
in New Palace Yard, but his life grew rapidly more 
feeble. Thus on March 26th, 1836, he ended the 
thirty-second volume of his Diary with these words — 
" Cough. Snow." On the 27th his cough increased, 
the pen now dropped from his hand for ever, and 
after ten days of gradual and peaceful decay, he died 
on April 7th, 1836. And so terminated a life in 
many ways remarkable — his marriage with Mary 
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WoUstouecraft having been the most interesting and 
eventful event in his domestic history. 

A charming type of married life was that of the 
late Lord Hatherley, who was united to Charlotte 
Moor, January 5th, 1830. The love, writes his nephew, 
which existed between his wife and himself seemed 
to transcend the ordinary love of husband and wife 
almost as much as his friendship with Dr. Hook 
exceeded ordinary friendship. " It was a profound 
and absolute devotion on the part of each to the other ; 
and, although her intellectual capacity was not equal 
to his, she had a mind thoroughly able to appreciate 
his powers, and to sympathize with all his interests." 

Many stories have been told of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill's carelessness as a husband, but these, like his 
public allusions to his wife, " are utterly," says Mr. 
Sidney,^ " without foundation." He was only amused 
at most of the anecdotes related of him, and said, 
** I wonder at people's invention " ; but when told it 
had been reported that he had made some remarks 
in public on Mrs. HilFs dress, he exclaimed with 
indignation, " It is an abominable untruth — deroga- 
tory to my character as a Christian and a gentleman ; 
they would make me out a bear." 

He was married to Miss Tudway, his brother-in- 
law's sister, on the 23rd May, 1773, at Marylebone 
* lAfe of Rev, Rowland Hill. 
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Church, and his choice could not have fallen on a 
lady more calculated to promote the happiness he was 
permitted to enjoy, in a union of nearly sixty years' 
duration. He immediately went with his wife into 
Somersetshire. On the Trinity Sunday following 
he was ordained deacon to the parish of Kingston, at 
a stipend of forty pounds a year. 

The following was the first letter to Miss Tudway, 
and is, as it has been remarked, a model of its kind. 
Upon the original are the words, in the handwriting 
of Mrs. Hill, " first letter "— 

"My dear Madam, 

"I am told by my dear sister that you are 
no stranger to a very important correspondence in 
which you are a person very intimately concerned. 
Suffer me, dear madam, with the utmost simplicity, 
to speak all my mind. 

" And first, I think I can safely say with all my 
heart, as before the presence of God, that I love your 
person. Without this, on both sides the question, 
there can be no real happiness in such a connection 
as you know is upon the tapis. Permit me also to 
say that I am fully persuaded of the truest work of 
grace upon your soul ; and though I know the 
sincerity of your mind makes you at times doubt of 
verything, yet your very doubts, to me, are the 
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strongest evidence of the sincerity of your heart. 
Thus, as a man and a Christian, with your leave, 
would I be glad to make choice of you as my partner 
through life. But now, dear madam, let us, above 
all things, consult matters honestly before God as 
to your union with a poor worm in the character 
of a minister of Christ. Here I will be explicit, as I 
mean above all things to be honest before God. 

" The present plan of labour, to which it seems 
evident it has pleased God to call me, will frequently 
compel me to leave my home, wherever it may be, 
and to take up at times the life of an itinerant ; and 
such a life as this you must expect will sometimes be 
attended, as to myself, with hardships and contempt. 
Were your kindness for my person, however it might 
be the language of love, to make you attempt to 
dissuade me from this, such discussion would not only 
be a burden upon my mind, but also, if not complied 
with, a grief to yourself. And now, dear madam, if 
such an union should take place, do you think you 
could make your mind perfectly easy in thus giving 
me up to the service of the Lord? Can you be 
contented to see me a despised pilgrim for my once 
despised Master, rejected for my labours, overpowered 
for my God ? . . . Should you be enabled to love 
me, on the one hand, and yet to give me up when 
called to it on the other, suffer me to frame to 
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myself the happy idea of being possessed of such a 
companion in tribulation, and such a partaker of my 
joys, as will give me reason of thankfulness to the 
day of my death. 

"Thus much you have of the dark side of the 
question, and I choose that you should know it, as I 
would not deceive you on any terms whatever; in 
other respects, as I am sure I love your person, I 
shall always think it my pleasing duty to make your 
life a happiness to itself. • . ." 

The understanding, accordingly, with which Miss 
Tudway accepted the oflfer of Rowland Hill, while in 
the fervour of his youthful zeal, was never forgotten 
nor evaded by her, nor did she, " in a single instance, 
during the whole term of their union, suffer personal 
convenience or inclination to impede such movements 
as he considered it his duty to make." Gifted with 
a sound and discriminating judgment, she managed 
with peculiar tact the difficult task of controlling her 
husband's ardent nature, *' without checking his use- 
fulness or activity ; and the weight of her influence 
was so nicely balanced that it restrained but did not 
repress, it wisely directed but did not dictate." 

As far as can be ascertained, Johnson's marriage 
with Mrs. Porter, the celebrated "Tetty," was a 
happy one, and in after days he spoke of his wife 
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with fond regret, telling his friend Beauclerk, " Sir, 
it was a love-match on both sides." When speaking 
of her to Mrs. Thrale, he had nothing to complain of 
but her " particular reverence for cleanliness/' which 
seems at times to have caused him a good deal of 
annoyance. This " pretty charmer," as Johnson 
sometimes styled his wife, was, says Garrick, " very 
fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance; 
her swelled cheeks were of a florid red, produced by 
thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of 
cordials; glaring and fantastic in her dress, and 
affected both in her speech and general behaviour." 
But this account is probably somewhat exaggerated. 
At any rate, Johnson thought her a beauty, which 
may be explained by his imperfect vision. 

Boswell gives us a curious account of the wedding, 
and relates an amusing anecdote of how Johnson 
from the commencement managed his wife, who 
seemed inclined to get the upper hand. "Sir, she 
had read the new romances, and had got into her 
head the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit 
should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first she 
told me that I rode too fast, and she could not keep 
up with me; and when I rode a little slower she 
passed me, and complained then I lagged behind. 
I was not to be made the slave of caprice, and I 
resolved to begin as I meant to end. I therefore 
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passed on briskly till I was fairly out of her sight. 
The road lay between two hedges, so I was sure she 
could not miss it, and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me ; when she did, I observed 
her to be in tears," 

On another occasion when they were travelling 
together, a gipsy examined his hand, and told him 
his heart was divided between a Molly and a Betty ; 
but though Betty loved him the best, he took most 
delight in Molly's company. " When I turned about 
to laugh," he said, in telling the story, " I saw 
my wife was crying. Pretty charmer, she had no 
reason." But it so happened that there was a Molly 
Aston whom Johnson much admired ; for he was by 
no means blind to the charms of the fair sex. 

It may be remembered that as a school-boy he 
fell in love with a Quaker, Olivia Lloyd, to whom he 
wrote poetry ; and a certain Miss Hickman was also 
the subject of some of his amatory effusions. But 
at the time of his marriage his wife had no cause 
for jealousy, for apart from his admiration for her 
personal charms, his affection for her was deep and 
earnest, and in the Prayers and Meditations her 
name is often mentioned with affection. 

Until the year 1844, David Livingstone had 
steadily repudiated all thoughts of marriage, thinking 
it better in his missionary labours to be independent ; 
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although perhaps one reason for inducing him to 
make this resolve was the fact that no lady had 
hitherto attracted his notice. Thus, writing at the 
close of 1843 to his friend Watt, he said — "There's 
no outlet for me when I begin to think of marriage 
but that of sending home an advertisement to the 
Evangelical Magazine^ and if I get very old, it must 
be for some decent sort of widow. In the meantime, 
I am too busy to think of anything of the kind.'* 

Little did he think when he penned these words 
how soon he was to change his mind; for in the 
following year a new star appeared in his horizon, 
"destined to give a bright complexion to his life." 
This was Mary Moflfat; and who, as Dr. Blaikie 
writes,^ could be better " fitted for his wife than one 
born in Africa, the daughter of an eminent man and 
honoured missionary, herself familiar with missionary 
life, and gifted with the winning manner and the 
ready helping hand that were so peculiarly adapted 
for this work ? The case was clear as possible, and 
Livingstone was very happy." In due time they 
were married, settling down at Mabotsa in a house 
of which he was both architect and builder. But 
they were not permitted always to remain together ; 
her health, and his expeditions as a missionary, 
causing many sad separations. 

^ Life of David Livingatane, p. 70. 
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Thus Lord Shaftesbury, addressing a meeting in 
Freemasons' Hall on Dec. 16th, 1856, in honour of 
Livingstone's return home, concluded with a few 
well-chosen expressions of the high regard in which 
his wife was held. " That lady," he said, " was bom 
with one distinguished name, which she had changed 
for another ; she was born a Mofiat, and she became 
a Livingstone. She cheered the early part of our 
friend's career by her spirit, her counsel, and her 
society. Afterwards, when she reached this country, 
she passed many years with her children in solitude 
and anxiety, suffering the greatest fears for the wel- 
fare of her husband, and yet enduring all with 
patience and resignation, and even joy, because she 
had surrendered her best feelings, and sacrij&ced her 
own private interests to the advancement of civiliz- 
ation, and the great interests of Christianity." 

These were no unmerited words, for how truly and 
devotedly Mrs. Livingstone was attached to her 
husband, and how intense and keen were her feelings 
of suspense in those weary and anxious months, 
when she was expecting him home, may be gathered 
from the poetical welcome which she had prepared 
for his return in 1856, in the fond anticipation that 
they would never part again. Indeed, as Dr. Blaikie 
tells us, " those who knew her in Africa, when, 
' Queen of the wagon,' and full of life, she directed 
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the arrangements and sustained the spirits of a whole 
party, would hardly have thought her the same 
person in England." 

But her self-denial and patience were at last re- 
warded, and no one save herself knew or could realize 
the joy of that hour when she embraced him safe 
back from the many perilous risks to which he had 
been exposed. Thoroughly unconventional, and full 
of genuine frank love, are the lines of welcome which 
awaited him — 

'' A hundred thousand welcomes, and it's time for you to come 
Fix)m the far land of the foreigner to your country and your 
home. 

long as we were parted, ever since you went away, 

1 never passed a dreamless night, or knew an easy day. 

" Do you think I would reproach you with the sorrows that I 

borel 
Since the sorrow is all over, now I have you here once more. 
And there's nothing but the gladness, and the love within my 

heart. 
And the hope so sweet and certain that again we'll never 

part. 

** A hundred thousand welcomes ! how my heart is gushing o'er 
With the love and joy and wonder thus to see your face 

once more. 
How did I live without you these long, long years of woe ? 
It seems as if 'twould kill me to be parted from you now. 

"You'll never part me, darling, there's a promise in your eye; 
I may tend you while I'm living, ycu will watch me when 
I die; 
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And if death but kindly lead me to the blessed home on high, 
What a hundred thousand welcomes will await you in the 
sky! "Maby." 

Separated, however, again, as they were destined 
soon to be, in addition to going through many hard- 
ships and deprivations in their travels, Mrs. Living- 
stone had the comfort and satisfaction of being near 
her husband when she died at Shupanga. Her illness 
was sudden, and her death rapid, and when the end 
came, '' the man who had faced so many deaths and 
braved so many dangers, was now utterly broken 
down and seen weeping like a child, and so terminated 
a noble and unselfish life, and one which had been of 
unspeakable value to the great missionary traveller." 
The following extract, quoted by Dr. Blaikie from 
his Journal, will show the state of his heart at this 
trying period — 

*' It is the first heavy stroke I have suffered, and 
quite takes away my strength. I wept over her who 
well deserved many tears. I loved her when I 
married her, and the longer I lived with her I loved 
her the more. God pity the poor children, who were 
all tenderly attached to her, and I am left alone in 
the world by one whom I felt to be a part of myself. 
Oh, my Mary, my Mary ! how often we have longed 
for a quiet home, since you and I were cast adrift at 
Kolobeng. Surely the removal by a kind Father 
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who knoweth our frame means that He rewarded you 
by taking you to the best home." 

And yet, despite her seriousness of mind and her 
anxiety to devote herself to good works, Mrs. Living- 
stone was merry and lively in her home life, as we 
learn from another extract from her husband's journal — 

" 31st May, 1862. — The loss of my ever dear Mary 
lies like a heavy weight on my heart. In our inter- 
course in private there was more than would be 
thought by some a decorous amount of merriment and 
play. I said to her a few days before her fatal illness, 
* We old bodies ought now to be more sober, and not 
play so much.' * Oh, no,' said she, ' you must always 
be as playful as you have always been ; I would not 
like you to be as grave as some folks I have seen.' " 

It was this sensible and candid conduct which 
enhanced her charms, and rendered her presence in 
society all the more popular. By a happy com- 
bination, which is more or less rare, she inspired 
a cheerful playfulness into life, which made her 
religious influence more attractive, and disarmed 
prejudice against missionary enterprise. She was, in 
short, no ordinary woman ; and, when the sad news 
of her death reached this country, it was generally 
felt how heavy the blow was to Livingstone in his 
isolated and lonely work. 

Similarly fortunate was Sir Charles Lyell in his 
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married life. In 1832 he inarried Miss Horner, and 
never did a man of science find more cause to 
congratulate himself on the choice he had made. 
Possessed of considerable personal attractions, and 
with a winning charm of manner that made her 
welcome in every society she entered, she devoted 
herself heart and soul to the furtherance of her 
husband's pursuits. When the weakness of his eyes 
interfered, as often was the case, with his scientific 
inquiries, she was ever ready to act as his amanuensis, 
or rather as a most intelligent secretary. But after 
she had been his constant companion and assiduous 
helpmate during forty years of unbroken happiness, 
she was called oflF almost suddenly, in April 1873, 
after a few days' illness ; a blow which was as unex- 
pected as it was overwhelming, especially as she was 
twelve years younger than himself. He tried, but in 
vain, to find some place in his old pursuits, and 
writing to a friend a few months after his sad loss, he 
says — " I endeavour by daily work at my favourite 
science to forget as far as possible the dreadful change 
that has been made in my existence ; " but, he adds, 
" at my age of nearly seventy-six the separation 
cannot be very long." 

Instances of such charming devotion must ever 
enhance the dignity of marriage, and contradict the 
erroneous impression which has so often gone abroad. 
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that great intellects are more or less insensible to the 
influence of love. 

The married life of Norman Macleod was another 
beautiful instance of the saintly goodness and con- 
sistency which have been daily displayed by so many 
of our eminent men in their homes. What he was 
in the world he was in his private life, and the day 
(Aug. 11th, 1851) on which Catherine Ann Mack- 
intosh was united to him, found her one of the most 
fortunate of women. For incidental allusion to his 
domestic life henceforth, we must refer to his Corre- 
spondence and Journal^ in which we find many of 
those quaint touches of humour so thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man. Thus, writing to his wife from 
Kirkaldy, Oct. 2nd, 1854, we have a charming speci- 
men of his style of writing — 

" Kiss my boy for me on his birthday, and pray 
with me for him, that whatever else he is, he may 
be a child of God. 

" Please — for there is a domestic propriety which is 
a Gentile court to religion — have my father or George, 
or both, to dinner, and drink my boy's health in a 
good bottle of champagne, with all the honours. 

" Glorious news this of Sebastopol ! A great 
opening for the gospel." 

On another occasion, during his wife's absence with 
his family in the country, he wrote the following 
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humorous account of his lonely condition — "Why- 
do you leave me here to be devoured with rats and 
grief ? This house is horrible ! I am afraid of ghosts. 
The doors creak in a way that indicates a clear con- 
nection with the unseen world. There are noises too. 
How slow must Hades be if spirits find Woodlands 
Terrace at this season more exciting 1 How idle they 
must be if to frighten a parson is their most urgent 
work I And yet on my honour I believe there is one 
going at this moment up the stairs." 

Although a deeply religious man, yet he wisely, in 
his home life, delighted to share with his children 
mauy of those recreations to which some parents 
might either have been indifferent, or opposed. When 
a chance piper, for instance, arrived, and the floor was 
cleared for a reel, he heartily enjoyed and cheerily 
applauded, writes his brother,^ the merriment of the 
dancers. What he felt at such times he has thus 
tenderly and pathetically expressed — 

<* Dance, my children ! lads and lasses ! 
Cut and shuffle ! toes and heels ! 
Piper, roar from every chanter 
Hurricanes of Highland reels I 

" Make the old barn shake with laughter, 
Beat its flooring like a drum ; 
Batter it with TuUochgorum, 
Till the storm without is dumb. 

1 Lt/e o/iVarman Macleod, ii. 229, 230. 
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" Sweep in circles like a whii-lwind, 
Flit across like meteors glancing ; 
Crack your fingers, shout in gladness, 
Think of nothing but of dancing. 

" Thus a gray- haired father speaketh, 
As he claps his hands and cheers ; 
Yet his heai*t is quietly dreaming, 
And his eyes are dimmed with tears. 

" Well he knows this world of sorrow, 
Well he knows this world of sin ; 
Well he knows the race before them. 
What's to lose, and what's to win ! 

" But he hears a far-off music 

Guiding all the stately spheres ; 
In his father-heart it echoes. 

So he claps his hands and cheers." 

Religion, happily, did not make him bigoted, and 
it was his judicious toleration of such amusements 
that made his influence more appreciated. At the 
same time, he was equally watchful of the spiritual 
welfare of his children, for, writing to his eldest 
daughter from Balmoral when she went to school 
at Brighton, he says — " I would sooner see you sick 
and poor, with the love of Christ, than the queen of 
the whole world for ever and ever without it." 
When his busy and honoured life closed in 1872, 
her Majesty in writing to his brother from Balmoral 
used no exaggerated language when in her ever 
sympathetic manner she wrote thus — " To his family 
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— ^his venerable, loved, and honoured mother, his 
wife and large family of children — the loss of this 
good man is irreparable and overwhelming ! But it 
is an irreparable public loss, and the Queen feels this 
deeply." 

The following thoughtful words uttered by Dean 
Mansel with much tenderness, truth, and beauty, at 
the period of his marriage, in the year 1855, with 
Charlotte Augusta Taylor, are of special interest as 
indicating his views on this point ; few men having 
been more beloved in their home life than he was — 

" I have long since been aware that the reserved and 
meditative habits produced by a studious and solitary 
life are not favourable — I do not say to the posses- 
sion, but certainly to the exhibition, of such qualities 
as are most attractive in winning attachment. No 
man, believe me, is more deeply to be pitied than one 
whose whole training is exclusively intellectual ; who 
is practised day by day in laborious exertions of the 
thinking faculties, with no corresponding opportunities 
for the development of the feelings and affections, 
which were designed by God to bear their part in the 
formation of human character. Such training can but 
mar and mutilate the living soul of God's Creation, 
to put in its place a lifeless and distorted image of 
Man's fashioning, in parts overgrown and monstrous, 
in parts stunted and dried up 
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^' There is but one remedy for this. The affections 
must be restored to their proper place in the everyday 
life, and suffered to find their daily food and nourish- 
ment in those relations which God has designed for 
their development. I say *but one remedy/ for 
even the religious feelings are, in their influence upon 
the heart, moulded and modified by the mental 
character. . . . 

"When we see how graciously God has availed 
Himself of human affection as the type and symbol 
of our relations towards Him; how the love of a 
Father towards his children is sanctified as the image 
of God's love to Man ; how the husband is bidden to 
love the wife, as Christ loved the Church ; we feel 
how much more fiiUy and deeply these things speak 
to the heart of those whose human affections have 
been permitted to grow and blossom and bear fruit ; 
who know how deep is their obligation of love and 
gratitude to that God who has given them so much 
to love on earth." 

Such sentiments were fully borne out throughout his 
married life, which was in " every way pure and lovely," 
as one remarks who knew it best. His home was bright 
and peaceful, and all who came within the sphere of his 
personal attraction felt its lovable and gentle influence. 

In his struggles on behalf of the principle of 
religious equality, Edward Miall's name has become a 
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household word. However unpalatable his views 
may have been to many, it would be difficult to find 
a man whose private life was marked by a greater 
consistency, or whose married life throughout was 
more true or genuine. The frankness of the man is 
displayed in a letter which he wrote to his future 
wife, Miss Holmes, on the eve of his ordination, in 
November 1831, wherein he says — 

"I think I shall see you before my ordination. 
But if not, let me deliver my unbiased sentiments 
upon the subject of your coming over on that day. 
I consider it to be a service Scarcely less important to 
you than to myself. The feeling it is calculated to 
excite, and the impression it is calculated to make, 
ought to be experienced by my companion through 
life. It is of moment that you should know my duty 
as well as I; that you should be a witness to the 
vows I take upon myself, in order that you may 
constantly remind me of them, and stimulate me to 
accomplish them." 

That he was wise in his choice is testified by his 
son, who thus writes — "How nobly throughout a 
life entailing no ordinary amount of self-denial the 
wife bore her part in cheering and sustaining her 
partner at home, when he was sorely beset by 
detractors and calumniators, no less than by obstacles 
of a more disabling kind, none know so well as those 
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who ia the home circle shared with him in her 
enduring love and solicitude." 

His principles, which not only provoked hostile 
criticism, but necessitated his constant absence from 
home in their explanation and defence, oftentimes 
exposed him to the unkindest censure from would-be 
friends, which would have dispirited most men. But 
his equanimity of mind was undisturbed, and his 
correspondence at such times was hopeful and cheerful. 

If we would gain an insight into the felicity of his 
home life, we find a charming illustration in a sweet 
and toucliing letter which he wrote to his eldest 
daughter, then at a boarding-school, dated Sept. 8th, 
1848— 

"My dearest daughter Lou, 

" Another birthday of yours comes to remind 
me that I, as well as you, am growing older. To- 
morrow you will be fifteen, just that age from which, 
as from a hill-top, you see outspread before you the 
region of womanhood. 

" In the distance I dare say it presents itself to you 
clothed with many charms — ^bright, cheerful, and 
attractive — smiling as a summer morning, waiting 
only to be entered upon in order to yield you its 
abundance of rich enjoyments. Perhaps your busy 
mind has already searched the outline of your future 
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plans, and you are beginning, in anticipation, to 
weigh your pleasures on the one hand against your 
responsibilities on the other. 

" I see no good to be gained by abruptly putting 
an end to dreams that must and will be dreamed, but 
perhaps a little sober warning from your papa, who 
loves you dearly, will not be mistimed nor useless. 

"My experience, then, my beloved girl, has taught 
me, as I suppose most people's have, that all things 
seen in the future, by the eye of our imagination, and 
through the medium of our affections, are greatly 
magnified, and often very much distorted. The 
pleasing looks far more pleasing than it is, the painful 
far more painful. ... It may be useful for you to 
understand that solid and substantial satisfaction in 
life is to be gained not by building air castles, nor 
by impatiently sweeping with the glass of hope the 
horizon of the future ; but by doing every day what 
the day requires, and leaving the morrow to its own 
care and enjoyments. This requires confidence in 
God, and love to Him ; trust in His goodness and 
gratitude for His favours. And these dispositions of 
heart I trust you will diligently and prayerfully 
cultivate. . . • Your mamma and I are thankful for 
every proof of your good conduct, and our best wish 
for you is that you may be a useful and a happy 
Christian." 
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And the tenor of this letter was that of his daily 
life; for, when the death of Mrs. Miall occurred in 
January 1876, after a short illness, — " of a disposition 
habitually grateful and reverent, he was less disposed 
to repine and succumb to the emotion of grief, than 
to cherish with silent thankfulness the remembrance 
of a happy union extending over five-and-forty years, 
and a passing away which was, as he expressed it, a 
few hours after the mournful event, * like a beautiful 
sunset'" As his son further adds — "With what a 
truly healing, consoling eflFect the great verities of the 
Christian faith wrought upon his spirit, was indicated 
in nothing so much as in his tremulous but fervent 
repetition of the first verse of Mr. Binney's hymn — 

* Eternal light, eternal light . . .' 

He alone probably of the family circle at that moment 
recalled the ordination service at Ware, in which 
Thomas Binney took a prominent part ; his wife, then 
Miss Holmes, being among those present." 

Although the attractions and amenities of the 
fashionable world caused from time to time con- 
siderable inroads upon the poet Moore's domesticity, 
yet he was thoroughly happy in his marriage. At 
the time of his union with Bessie Dyke, in the year 
1811, his life was "one of literary success and social 
brilliancy." This lady, to whom he was very aflfec- 
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tionately attached, made him an excellent and devoted 
partner, and in every way was suited to him. He 
has been unjustly charged with selfish neglect of his 
amiable and self-denying wife ; but this allegation 
may be refuted by the statement of one who was well 
able to speak — " This excellent and beautiful person 
received from him the homage of a lover, enhanced 
by all the gratitude, all the confidence, which the 
daily and hourly happiness he enjoyed were sure to 
inspire ; thus, whatever amusement he might find in 
society, whatever sights he might behold, whatever 
literary resources he might seek elsewhere, he always 
returned to his home with a fresh feeling of delight. 
The time he had been absent had always been a time 
of exertion and exile; his return restored him to 
tranquillity and peace." ^ 

In his latter days he resided at Sloperton Cottage, 
near Devizes, in Wiltshire, where he was near the 
refined social circle of Lord Lansdowne at Bowood, as 
well as the cultured home of the Rev. Mr. Bowles at 
Bremhill. It is true Moore may have been fond of 
society, and had a vain weakness for flitting about 
London among his aristocratic acquaintances, yet he 
was sincerely fond of his " dear Bessie," who had the 
good sense to understand his character. There can be 
no doubt that she contributed greatly to his happiness, 
1 Memoirs, Pref. xi. 
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evidence of which may be gathered from the frequent 
incidental allusions to her which occur in his Diary, 
The devoted care and affection Avith which she nursed 
and attended on him during the liDgering illness 
which terminated in his death, on Feb. 25th, 1852, 
whilst comforting his last days, were an additional 
testimony of her very estimable qualities. 

" It was a proud night with me," remarked Sir 
Walter Scott one day, " when I first found that a 
pretty young woman could think it worth her while 
to sit and talk with me, hour after hour, in a corner 
of the ball-room, while all the world were capering in 
our view.'' This early acquaintance, it appears, began 
in Greyfriars' Churchyard, where, rain beginning to 
fall one Sunday as the congregation were leaving 
church, he offered his umbrella to a certain young 
lady, whose home happened to be at no great 
distance from his own. It is to this little incident 
he probably alluded in the Quarterly Review — " There 
have been instances of love-tales being favourably 
received in England, when told under an umbrella, 
and in the middle of a shower." 

The friendship between them soon ripened into 
something very much like love, and Scott for several 
years nourished the idea of an ultimate union with 
this lady, who was very highly connected, and had 
prospects of a fortune far above his own. 
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As is often the case with early loves, this was 
tenninated by the young lady marrying a more 
recent, and, as she considered, a more eligible, suitor. 
That Scott was deeply attached to her, and keenly 
felt the disappointment, may be gathered from the 
following letter addressed to a friend — 

" I had, to anticipate disappointment, struggled to 
repress every rising gleam of hope ; and it would be 
very diflScult to describe the mixed feelings her letter 
occasioned, which, entre nous, terminated in a very 
hearty fit of crying ! I read over her epistle about 
ten times a day, and always with new admiration 
of her generosity and candour — and as often take 
shame for the mean suspicions which, after knowing 
her so long, I could listen to, while endeavouring to 
guess how she would conduct herself." 

But, about two years afterwards, he met at a ball a 
young lady whom he had once before seen when out 
riding, with " a complexion of the clearest and 
lightest olive ; eyes large, deep-set, and dazzling, of 
the finest Italian brown, and a profusion of silken 
tresses, black as the raven's wing." This was Char- 
lotte Margaret Carpenter, the orphan daughter of 
Jean Charpentier of Lyons, a devoted Loyalist, and a 
ward of the Marquis of Downshire, whom he married 
on the 24th December, 1797. She had a moderate 
fortune, and Scott in a letter to his mother says, 
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" Her temper is sweet and cheerful, her understand- 
ing good, and her principles of religion very serious." 
At this time he had a fair income — his career as 
an author being full of promise — and every year he 
acquired increasing fame from the continued success 
of his literary productions His home life, in spite of 
his incessant work, was bright and happy; and he 
was the companion and playmate of his children, to 
whom they never looked in vain for their enjoyments. 
Between them there was little or no reserv^e, and 
many a pleasant anecdote is told of the mutual love 
and frankness that existed between father and 
children. One day when little Walter came home 
from his daily visit to the High School, with his face 
stained with tears and blood, his father said, •* Well, 
Wat, what have you been fighting about to-day ? " 

The young boy replied, with much confusion, that 
he had been called "a lassie/' "Indeed," said Mrs. 
Scott, " that was a terrible mischief to be sure." 

" You may say what you please, mamma," Wat 
indignantly replied; "but I dinna think there's a 
waiifer (shabbier) thing in the world than to be a 
lassie, to sit boring at a clout." On inquiry it 
appeared that the Lady of the Lake had suggested the 
ignominious nickname. 

The next anecdote is an amusing illustration of 
how Scott was regarded by his children. ** My 
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man," said a gentleman to little Walter, " you cannot 
surely help seeing that great people make more work 
about your papa than they do about me or any of 
your uncles. What is it, do you suppose, occasions 
this?" 

After considerirg for some moments, the little 
fellow replied, ** It's commonly Jam that seies the hare 
sitting." The children were justly proud of their 
father, and he of them. 

In 1819, when he seemed almost at the point of 
death, he called his children round his bed, and 
blessing them, bade them " farewell." " For myself," 
said he, ^' my dears, I am unconscious of ever having 
done any man an injury, or omitted any fair oppor- 
tunity of doing any man a benefit. I well know that 
no human life can appear otherwise than weak and 
filthy in the eyes of God ; but I rely on the merits 
and intercession of our Redeemer. God bless you ! 
Live so that you may all hope to meet each other in 
a better place hereafter. And now leave me, that I 
may turn my face to the wall." But he was to 
recover and do much good work ere his end came — 
thirteen years afterwards — 20th September, 1832; 
his wife's death having taken place in the interval on 
L5th May, 1827, in the midst of all his well-known 
pecuniary troubles. 

In his marriage the late Earl of Shaftesbury was 
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extremely happy. He was united to Lady Emily 
Cowper, daughter of the future Lady Palmerston, in 
June 1830. " A wife as good, as true, and as deeply 
loved/' he fondly wrote in the evening of his life, 
" as God ever gave to man." " The bright and 
beautiful woman/' to quote Lord Granville's words, 
"who threw so much sunshine on his home," and 
for forty years "animated his eflForts, shared his 
struggles, and ministered encouragement to him in 
his hours of dejection." 

One of the first to whom he communicated the 
news of his approaching marriage was the Duke 
of Wellington, who wrote the following reply — 

''AprU Uth, 1830. 

"My dear Lord Ashley, 

" I have received your letter, and I sincerely 
congratulate you upon your expected marriage, and 
upon the hopes of happiness which it aflFords. I 
shall say nothing upon it to anybody. But I saw 
it announced yesterday in two or three newspapers, 
as copied from another (the Court Journal)^ which, 
although it has so fine a title, is, I believe, but a 
blackguard performance. 

"As you have desired me not to mention the 
circumstance, I will not even write to Lady Cowper 
till I have your permission. But if she should know 
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that you have told me, I beg you to let her know 
the reason for which I do not write to her immedi- 
ately, and assure her that there is no person who 
rejoices more sincerely than I do upon an event in 
which she must feel so much interested. 

" I beg you likewise to lay me at the feet of Lady 
Emily, and assure her that she has no friend more 
sincerely anxious for her happiness than I am. 
" Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

" Wellington." ^ 

This marriage was all the more a source of life- 
long thankfulness to Lord Shaftesbury, because it was 
probably the bitter reflections on the unkind ness of 
his parents to all their children which prompted the 
frequent yearnings for a domestic hearth of his own. 
Thus in one of his letters he writes — 

"If I could find the creature I have invented, I 
should love her with a tenderness and truth un- 
precedented in the history of wedlock. I pray for 
her abundantly. God grant me this purest of 
blessings I " 

Referring to the time of his marriage. Lord Gran- 
ville, who had known him from boyhood, says — 
"He was then a singularly good-looking man, with 
absolutely nothing of effeminate beauty. He had 

1 Life qfEa/rl of Shqfteshury, i. 116, 117. E. Hodder. 1886. 
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those manly good looks and that striking presence 
which, I believe, help a man more than we some- 
times think, and they helped him when he en- 
deavoured to inspire his humble fellow-countrymen 
with his noble and elevated nature. Those good 
looks he retained to the end of his life." 

That years had no power to lessen the tie of 
his married life may be seen from what he wrote 
in 1872— 

" To-day, my wedding-day I Forty-one years 
ago was I united to that dear, beautiful, true, and 
affectionate darling, my blessed Minny. What a 
faithful, devoted, simple-hearted, and captivating wife 
she has been and is to me ! And what a mother ! " 

But on the 15th of October in the same year, her 
health, which had been severely tried in nursing their 
daughter, gave way, and we turn to his Diary for 
the touching record of her death — 

" October 15t/i. — Minny, my own Minny, is gone. 
God took her soul to Himself at about twelve o'clock 
this morning. She has entered into her rest, and 
has left us to feel the loss of the purest, gentlest, 
kindest, sweetest, and most confiding spirit that ever 
lived. Oh, my God, what a blow ! But we bow 
before Thee in resignation and sorrow. Almost her 
last words were, ' None but Christ, none but Christ.' 
"What a placable spirit ! What a power to forgive ! 
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and what a sublime power to forget ! Somehow or 
other her heart could not retain the impression of an 
affront or a harshness. What do I not owe to her, 
and to Thee, God, for the gift of her ? But now 
to-night will be a terrible event. For the first time 
I must omit in my prayers the name of my precious 
Minny." 

And writing to Lady Gainsborough, he further 
tells us that during his married life " there was an 
increase and no abatement of love on either side." 
But within three months of his heavy trial — for his 
wife's death was quickly followed by that of his 
daughter, who had long been in delicate health — 
he was again in the midst of his old work, toiling 
with a vigour that had never been surpassed. He 
went forth, as his biographer says, "with a heart 
overflowing with sympathy, and powers wakened 
into fresh activity, consecrated afresh by sorrow." 

While James Sheridan Knowles was aspiring after 
distinction in a profession in which, says his son, 
he was not destined to be a " bright, particular star," 
two orphan girls, Maria and Catherine Charteris, 
came from the theatre at Edinburgh, of which city 
they were natives, to join Mr. Smithson's company 
at Wexford. With the elder of these, then in her 
eighteenth year, he fell in love, proposed, and was 
accepted. 
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She was an extremely comely girl, with a melodious 
voice, and of mild and retiring manner, though in 
a quiet way not without a touch of enthusiasm. 
Both parents had been dead for some time, and to 
her credit, when little more than a child herself, she 
became a mother to her younger sister, who looked 
up to her with a perfect confidence that whatever 
she did was wisely done. She was no ordinary 
woman, and apart from the stage, another mission 
was in store for her; she was to give aim and 
purpose to a life which had thus far been unsettled 
and without object. This was all that was wanting, 
writes his son, "to develop my father's character 
and talents ; and he found it in that which his 
mother had often prayed he might be blessed with — 
a good wife/' 

It was not long before she inspired his Muse, her 

praises being extolled in some lines entitled The 

Modest Maid — 

" ' I prithee, what,' young Lubin cries, 
' Is half 80 sweet as Chloe's eyes \ 
My Chloe is the sweetest maid 
That ever bloomed in court or glade. 
Has she not wit, and has she guile \ 
And then her witching dimpled smile.' 
I only smiled at what he said, 
And sighed for thee, my modest maid I 

Colin would talk of Celiacs air, 

' Her shape — ^there never was so fair ; 
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Her fairy foot that well became 
So sylph-like and so soft a frame ; 
Her melting accents that could move, 
Could teach philosophy to love/ 
I only smiled to hear the swain, 
And sighed, ' My modest maid,' again. 

Ne'er had the contest ceas'd, but I — 
Perhaps it was for harmony — 
Proposed to either wrangling wight 
A toast which none that lov'd could slight. 
I raised the bumper with a smile. 
My soul upon my lips the while, 
Nor long the pledge suspended staid, 
When I had given 'The Modest Maid.' 

Not yet the wine touched Lubin's lip, 
And Colin had but ta'en a sip ; 
My goblet, rosy to the top, 
Now could not show one blushing drop. 
My Strephon did not care to boast 
The triumph of his matchless toast ; 
But thought 'twas better felt than said 
That Myra was * The Modest Maid.' 

And Where's the maid that can compare 

Her charms with thine ? Oh, heavens ! how fair 

Each charm of face and form you have, 

That Fancy could create for love. 

But not to beauty's magic wile 

Howe'er divine in thee her smile, 

My heart's adoring tribute's paid — 

I boast to love the Modest Maid." 

Three months after their first meeting they were 
married, but sjiort as their courtship was, the course 
of true love managed to maintain its reputation. 
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For some reason or other — ^probably about the casting 
of a part — a quarrel occurred between Sheridan 
Knowles and Mr. Smithson, in consequence of which 
the former decided to call the latter out. But Mr. 
Smithson refused ; and unwilling to have so fiery a 
Thespian in his company, cancelled his engagement. 
Miss Charteris, with her intense religious feelings, 
shocked at the idea that she had promised to 
marry a man who could think of fighting a duel, 
also wrote him word that she would have nothing 
more to say to him. This was bad enough, but 
Fortune, continues his son, contrived to add yet 
another sting to her malice — 

" Just when the quarrel occurred, my mother and 
her sister were on the eve of taking their benefit, 
and my father promised to sing the Exile of Erin 
on the occasion — a performance by which he 
had won great favour with the Wexford public. 
But neither Mr. Smithson nor Miss Charteris would 
allow it. In spite of the refusal he had made up 
his mind to sing the song, and sing it he would. 
Accordingly, the night before the event, when, as was 
the custom in those days, it was announced after the 
play that the next evening's performances would be 
for the benefit of the Misses Charteris, a manly 
voice was heard addressing the house from the front 
row in the gallery, and saying, ' Upon that occasion^ 
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ladies and gentlemen, I shall have the honour of 
appearing before you, and of singing The Exile of 
Erin' All eyes were turned to the speaker. He was 
recognized and vociferously cheered, partly because 
he and the song were favourites, partly because the 
novelty of his proceeding hit the fancy of the audience. 
The song was sung, and shortly afterwards all the 
parties were reconciled. Miss Charteris became Mrs. 
Knowles on the 25th October, 1809." 

She was a valuable helpmate to her husband, and 
proved to him one of the very best of women. So 
intense was her anxiety for the success of his plays 
that she could never be induced to be present at any 
of their first representations, much as she desired to 
go. On one occasion she was induced to witness 
John of Procida^ her family protesting that unless she 
did so not one of them would go. She died in the 
thirty-second year of her marriage, in 1841. Late 
in the following year Sheridan Knowles married his 
pupil. Miss Elphinstone, who survived him; his 
death taking place at Torquay, Nov. 30th, 1862. 

In his selection of a wife, Sydney Smith had no 
cause for regret. As a young man he married Miss 
Pybus, to whom he had long been engaged, and 
whom he had known from a very early period of his 
life, having been the intimate friend and school-fellow 
of his only sister, Maria. The only person who 
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objected to the maxriage was her brother, Charles — 
a strong politician, and one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty under Pitt — who openly quarrelled with 
her. But fortunately Miss Pybus was not dependent 
on her brother, having money of her own; her 
husT^and's only contribution towards their future 
menage (save his own talents and character) being 
six small tea-spoons, which "from much wear had 
become the ghosts of their former selves." Eunning 
into the room with these one day, in the madness of 
his joy, he flung them into her lap, saying, " There, 
Kate, you lucky girl, I give you all my fortime." 
But in spite of the smallness of their income they 
contrived to get on, and judging from the corre- 
spondence which was published after his death, few 
married lives could have been happier. Writing to 
Mrs. Austin, who edited his letters, his widow thus 
feelingly speaks of the devotion with which all his 
words were treasured up by her — 

" My days, I suspect, cannot be many, and hence 
my urgency. Pray attribute it to the real motive 
— ^the desire to see that done which shall fill up the 
measure of my wishes. I have arranged his letters 
by the years and months, so that he indirectly tells 
the incidents of his own life. But now comes my 
own incapacity. I think every word he ever wrote 

^ Memoir qf Sydm/vy Smithy by Lady Holland, i. 50, 51. 1855. 
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SO precious, that my better judgment is blinded, and 
I should not be able to erase a line or a thousfht. 
Here I greatly want one on whose just perception, 
on whose right feelings of aflFectionate regard not 
only for him, but for his fame, I can implicitly rely." 

In other letters Mrs. Sydney Smith speaks most 
gracefully of her husband's " admirable qualities of 
mind and heart,*' and how, " without interest, with- 
out connections, with the heavy weight of poverty 
on his shoulders, he dared bravely and honestly, and 
at all hazards, to struggle against bigotry, and 
every kind of abuse that militated against human 
happiness." She further alludes to " the magnitude 
of his deserts," and adds that "the memory of so 
much that was admirable and affectionate in private 
life, as well as great and noble in the wider range 
of human interests," should not perish. Language of 
this kind tells its own tale, and shows how bright 
and noble must have been the domestic life of a man 
whose wife could leave to posterity such an un- 
varnished and simple record of his intrinsic worth. 

Battling with poverty, and not blessed with good 
health, Smollett's married life was one full of care 
and anxiety. At the time of his marriage with Miss 
Lascelles, this lady was supposed to be the heiress 
of three thousand pounds, but all the struggling 
novelist ever obtained from this source was a costly 
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lawsuit. Poor, however, as he w^as, his home with 
its few hard-earned comforts was full of sunshine, 
although oftentimes his distressed circumstances 
harassed and depressed him. Loving his wife with 
all the manly tenderness of his nature, his one idea 
was to produce for her every needful necessary of life, 
however great the effort might be to do so. Indeed, 
it was the distressing prospect of dying without 
having made an adequate provision for his wife that 
added to the gloom of his closing years. And yet 
what he dreaded actually happened, as will be seen 
from the following sad story told by Mr. Anderson — 
"To add to the regret which every reader of 
sensibility must feel at the untoward events that 
attended Smollett through life, his widow was left 
in straitened circumstances in a foreign country. 
The desire of feeling independent had never disposed 
Smollett to accumulate money ; and his slender 
property had been considerably diminished by the 
frequent journeys which he undertook for the re- 
covery of his health. The delicacy of her consti- 
tution, and the neglect of his relations, induced her 
to prefer the climate of Italy to that of England, 
and to reside at Leghorn, the habitation of many of 
his countrymen ; the scene of his latest connections, 
and the place of his dust. About twelve years after 
his death, spent in loneliness and grief, she was 
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deprived of her scanty resource against the necessities 
of old age by an unavoidable calamity, which drove 
her from her solitary dwelling, and reduced her to 
a deplorable dependence on the accommodation and 
support of the benevolent merchants of Leghorn. 
To relieve her from the misery of extreme indigence, 
which it would seem might have been either pre- 
vented by the liberality of his cousin, Mr. Smollett, 
or removed by the well-timed application of a small 
portion of the wealth of his more fortunate sister, she 
had recourse to the aid of private charity among her 
friends at Bath." 

Poor Smollett happily was not to know of this 
distressing close to a life which was so dear to him — 
he suflfered at even the idea of her whom he loved 
being in want, but what would his feelings have been 
had he been actually acquainted with her difl&culties ? 

In addition to their distressed circumstances, it 
may be remembered that a blow from which Smollett 
never wholly recovered was the loss in 1763 of his 
only child — a beautiful girl in her fifteenth year, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. His thoughts, 
as soon as he relaxed from his literary occupations, 
would at once revert to her, producing a constant 
depression and sadness of heart that materially 
influenced his failing health. 

However much the married life of Steele may have 
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been ruffled by his improvidence, we cannot but 
admire liis aflFection for his Prue ! Twice married, 
first to a lady of Barbadoes ; his second wife, Mary 
Scurlock, was the daughter of a gentleman of Car- 
marthenshire, and at the time of her marriage about 
eight-and-twenty. Although at first adverse to all 
ideas of marriages, she quickly yielded after a month's 
wooing. Once accepted, he corresponds with her 
every hour, and as Mr. Forster writes — " If he calls 
at a friend 8 house, he must borrow the means of 
writing to her. If he is at a cofiee-house, the waiter 
is despatched to her. If a minister at his office asks 
him what news from Lisbon, he answers, 'She is 
exquisitely handsome.' Indeed the correspondence 
of Steele with Prue — those * playful, pretty, tender, 
and admiring letters ' — is the most voluminous of its 
kind that has ever been published, numbering up- 
wards of four hundred letters." These, as Mr. Forster 
observes, are such "masterpieces of ardour and respect, 
of tender passion and honest feeling, of good sense 
and earnestness, that the lady may be fairly forgiven 
for having so soon surrendered." Throughout his 
married life, Steele's better nature always came out 
when he thought of his wife, and dedicating one of his 
volumes to her, he said — ** How often has your tender- 
ness removed pain from my sick head, how often 
anguish from my affected heart 1 If there are such 
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things as guardian angels, they are thus employed. 
I cannot believe one of them to be more good in 
inclination or more charming in form than my wife." 
It is true he might be in perpetual want of money, 
finding a temporary solace in drink, while his poor 
wife was battling with abusive creditors; but his 
moments of remorse soon caused him sincere grief for 
having, as he felt, wronged '* the best of women." At 
such a time, as the subjoined letter shows, by a frank 
acknowledgment of his faults, and by his constant ex- 
pression of afi'ection, he would try to disarm censure — 

''Dear Wife, 

*' I cannot express to you the real sorrow 
the inequality of my behaviour gives me, when I 
reflect that I am in passion before the best of women. 

" Dear Prue, forgive me ; I will neglect nothing 
\yhich may contribute to our ease together, and you 
shall always find me your affectionate, faithful, tender 
husband." 

Poor Steele ! — ^he loved his wife, and oftentimes, 
when sick at heart through embarrassments, he would 
put on a cheerful countenance before her, endeavour- 
ing to hide from her knowledge the wretched money 
cares. But he did not always succeed. 

On Wednesday, June 17th, 1829, the bells of the 
parish church of Bishopsgate rang merrily for Eobert 
Stephenson — the lady he had just married being a 
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Miss Fanny Sanderson, daughter of a city gentleman, 
John Sanderson. A near relation, who knew her 
intimately from childhood, thus describes her — *'She 
was an unusually clever woman, and possessed of 
great tact in influencing others, without letting any 
one see her power. To the last her will was law with 
her husband ; but, though she always had her way, 
she never seemed to care about having it." 

In appearance she was not beautiful, but had a 
delicate and animated countenance, with a pair of 
singularly expressive black eyes. Such was the young 
lady the great engineer set his heart upon, and whom 
at the close of 1828 he asked to be his wife— a step 
which, by the bye, he took with all the more satisfac- 
tion as his father had seen and approved of her. 

Writing to a friend, Stephenson says — " When in 
London I met my father by mere chance, and as he 
remained a day, I had him introduced to Fanny. He 
likes her appearance, and thinks she looks intelligent. 
I took him to the house without her having the most 
distant idea of his coming. She did not appear 
confused, and the visit passed off extremely well." 

The marriage was conducted in a modest manner, 
and the expenditure at first was prudently adapted 
to their means, which were small. When furnishing 
their little home, they even debated whether they 
should spend money on a drawing-room sofa. Eobert 
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Stephenson opposed the outlay as unnecessary ; but, 
" reason or no reason," he wrote to a friend in New- 
castle, *' Fanny will have a sofa a la ??iode in the 
drawing-room. I shall see you soon, when we will 
talk this over." As might be expected, the " talking 
over " resulted in a sofa being bought. 

Time proved that he had not misjudged the 
character of his young wife ; for, as years rolled on, 
" she contributed in no slight measure to secure his 
position among his professional brethren by the 
amiability and tact with which she presided over a 
household where men of incongruous dispositions 
and rival interests frequently met." The many urgent 
calls upon his time in different parts of the country, 
as his reputation increased, made his presence in his 
own home almost a surprise to its inmates; but, 
whenever he was there it was all the merrier.^ This 
continued absence was all the more felt by him, for, 
one day, he was called upon to endure the great and 
lasting sorrow of his life — the death of his wife from 
malignant cancer. In spite of acute suffering, lasting 
over two years, she " was true and tender to the last, 
studying to lighten the blow which was soon to fall 
upon her husband, and which, as he long afterwards 
remarked to a friend, took away from him " half his 
power of enjoying success." When, also, he was 

1 Life qf Robert SUpheneon, i. 2, 243-245. J. C. JeafEerson. 
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created a knight of the Order of Leopold, she, already 
too sick to care for earthly honours, feigned the 
pleasure she would, a few days earlier, have really 
felt at the distinction. It could not be otherwise, 
for every day was bringing her assuredly nearer her 
end, which came on the 4th Oct. 1842; an entry of 
which occurs in his Biary — 

" My dear Fanny died this morning at five o'clock. 
God grant that I may close ray life as she has done, 
in the true faith, and in charity with all men. Her 
last moments were perfect calmness." 

On the following Tuesday she was interred in Hamp- 
stead churchyard ; where, we are told, in after years 
Kobert Stephenson ''would often stand alone and 
indulge in solemn meditation." On her death-bed she 
urged him to marry again, this being her only wish 
with which he did not comply. But this disobedience 
of her last loving request may be forgiven him. 

Again, the home life of Josiah Wedgwood was like 
his pottery, marked by charming and refined sim- 
plicity, which could not fail to attract admiration 
and to enlist affection. In Sarah Wedgwood, too, 
it was his good fortune to find a woman who was 
essentially of strong individuality. According to 
Eliza Meteyard — '' She was one of those happily con- 
stituted women who can rise equal to superior fortune 
if it come, and yet lose sight of no utility necessary 

VOL, I. I 
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to its beginning. She was an admirable housewife ; 
could make wine and confections, and spin flax with 
any of her neighbours." In this his early attachment, 
Josiah Wedgwood found a woman of whom he was 
devotedly fond, and who was destined to crown his 
home with that sweet and noble love which ever 
and anon inspired him with new ambition for the 
attainment of his life's work. 

Such pure affection given and returned soon ripened 
into courtship, although this was chequered by the 
delay of their marriage through legal difficulties. 

" I hoped," says Wedgwood, writing to his friend 
Bentley on January 9th, 1764, "by waiting a post or 
two to be able either to tell you of my happiness, 
or at least, the time I had expected to be made 
so ; but ' Oh, grief of griefs I ' that pleasure is still 
denied me, and I cannot bear to keep my friend in 
suspense any longer, though I own myself somewhat 
ashamed, and greatly mortified, to be still kept at 
bay from those exalted pleasures you have often 
told me (of), and I am very willing to believe attend 
the married state. 

** If you know my temper and sentiments on these 
affairs, you will be sensible how I am mortified when 
I tell you I have gone through a long series of 
bargain-making, of settlements, revisions, provisions, 
etc., etc. Gone through it, did I say ? Would to 
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Hymen I had. No! I am still in the attorney's 
hands, from which I hope it is no harm to pray, 

* Good Lord, deliver me ! ' Miss W and I are 

perfectly agreed, and could settle the whole affair in 
three lines, and so many minutes; but our Pappa, 
over careful of his daughter's interest, would, by 
some demands which I cannot comply with, go near 
to separate us if we were not better determined. 

On Friday next Miss W and I are to meet in 

great form, with each of us our attorney, which I 
hope will be conclusive." 

Affairs were amicably settled, and the wedding, 
of which no particulars are extant, was solemnized 
on Wednesday, January 25th, 1764, in the parish 
church of Astbury, after which the famous potter 
returned home " with the good angel of his life now 
for ever by his side." The life that followed, it is 
true, was darkened by sufferings — bitter sufferings 
— ^but these were, in a measure, compensated by 
that self-denying devotion on both sides which 
proved the sweet sacredness of the bond that existed 
between them. And when, too, the sad moment 
came when " one must be taken, and the other left," 
there was the same beautiful tenderness displayed by 
her. To quote Sarah Meteyard's words — " His children 
and his devoted wife, whose life had been so full 
of happiness, were his only nurses, and kept their 

I 2 
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watch and performed their ministry with a love and 
devotion never surpassed." 

Upon his marriage, in 1825, with Miss Elliuor 
Mary Abraham, Eichard Bethell, afterwards Lord 
Westbury, took a small house in Camden Street, 
Camden Town, which was furnished by the kind 
generosity of his father-in-law, who was architect to 
the Duke of Norfolk. His engagement he announced 
to his parents in a letter dated Nov. 1st, 1824, 
which Mr. Nash describes as "an example of the 
somewhat high-flown style of the period.^' Any- 
how it was thoroughly characteristic of the man, 
and was indicative of that filial confidence with 
which Richard Bethell had always reciprocated the 
** affectionate kindness" of his parents. 

Describing to them the young lady, he says — 
" Very frequently since my return to town I have 
been in the habit of meeting a young lady at Mrs. 

W 's, whose character, good sense, and disposition 

are so perfectly accordant to my opinion of female 
excellence, that I cannot help entertaining for her the 
warmest affection. Her name is Ellen Abraham. Her 
father is a gentleman of great respectability and good 
connections, who resides in Keppel Street, Russell 
Square. By profession he is an architect, and though 
I do not personally know him, I am assured that he is a 
sensible man and a gentleman. Miss Abraham is just 
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two-and-twenty. She lost her mother about four 
years ago, and since that event she has been the 
mistress of her father's establishment, and on this 
part of her character I can pass no higher eulogy than 
to say that her gentle domestic virtues, her attention, 
her good sense and feeling, that regard no domestic 
occupation as too mean for her, are the parallel of my 
dear mother's excellence. 

"She possesses much sterling good sense, great 
beauty, and elegance of figure, with great delicacy of 
mind, and to these are united the advantages of what 
is ordinarily called an accomplished education. I have 
long felt the admiration and love of her character, but 
I have delayed to make you acquainted with it till I 
was conscious that it had become a settled feeling. 

" Write to me as soon as possible, my dear father 
and mother, both of you, and I know you will write 
most kindly, that I may show the letter to Miss 
Abraham, as indeed I did your last, and assure her 
that you will love her as you do me and John. Dear 
John is very much attached to her, and thmks I have 
acted wisely. I am sure you will be proud of her 
when you see her. You remember your own deep 
and lasting affection, and I trust, therefore, you will 
make me happy by giving your blessing to mine, and 
to your most affectionate and dutiful son." 

His father at once replied, assuring him that any 
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lady whom he might love, his parents would love 
also, and so the engagement was ratified. At this 
time, however, his mothers health was rapidly- 
failing, and from a letter written from her bedside, to 
his intended wife, we learn how unselfishly the young 
lawyer "laid aside his hopes for a time, that he 
might form, with his brother, a home for his parents," 
who were now very badly oflf. " Our expenses," he 
writes, will not be much increased, as my parents will 
live in the most retired manner; for, in truth, my 
poor mother comes but for the purpose of breathing 
her last in the bosom of her family. To see her sons 
day by day is all she wants to soothe her dying bed. 
For a time this may detract a little from that fund I 
had proposed to accumulate for you, but it is my 
duty and yours, and the thought will console our 
minds in future days." 

On receiving this news. Miss Abraham heartily 
acquiesced in the suggested arrangements — ^her loving 
unselfishness enhancing Richard Bethell's high opinion 
of her. Eventually a house was taken at Richmond, 
but his mother did not long survive her removal there 
from Brighton, dying in September 1825. This painful 
crisis over, and the pecuniary difl&culties overcome, 
there was no reason why the marriage should be in- 
definitely postponed, and in the following November 
it was solemnized at St. George's, Bloomsbury. 
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And now commenced that brilliant career which 
ended in his becoming one of the most famous and 
respected Lord Chancellors who has ever occupied the 
woolsack. Lady Westbury proved a most devoted 
wife and mother — ^her memory after her death, which 
occurred on March 17th, 1863, "living in the hearts 
of her many friends as that of a true and perfect 
woman " ; in addition to being mourned by "all who 
had experienced her gentleness, simplicity, and tender 
solicitude for others." 

The late Edward Lear, well known as the gifted 
landscape painter, was very intimate with Lord 
Westbury and his family. On the death of Lady 
Westbury he wrote to one of her daughters in these 
high eulogistic terms — "To me your mother has 
always been a most kind and unchanged friend. No 
difference of worldly position had the least power of 
altering her uniform and unaffected friendliness to 
those she cared for ; therefore I must always love the 
memories of the many years in which I have known 
her. Truly, she was one who is missed rather more 
than less, as one finds that constant quiet sympathy 
is not only one of the most lovable of qualities, but 
one of the very rarest." 

About eleven years afterwards, on 25th January, 
1873, Lord Westbury was married to Eleanor 
Margaret Tennant, third daughter of Henry Tennant, 
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of Cadoxton, in Glamorganshire — Mr, Tennant, a 
bencher of Gray's Inn, having been a friend of Lord 
Westbury when they were both practising at the Bar. 
It appears that after their father's death his daughter? 
became involved in a Chancery suit, with respect to 
which they sought the advice of Lord Westbury. 
" With his usual kindness," writes Mr. Nash,' " he 
devoted much time and attention to the case, and the 
incident naturally led to the establishment of friendly 
relations between the two families, which resulted in 
Lord Westbury's second marriage." 

By chance Archbishop Whately found his wife. 
In the year 1820, being somewhat out of health, he 
was recommended to try the waters at Cheltenham ; 
and accordingly went on a visit to his friend and 
pupil, Sherlock Willis. It so happened that his 
friend's aunt, Mrs. Pope, was at this time residing 
at Cheltenham with her daughters, with whom an 
acquaintance soon sprang up. Ere long he formed an 
attachment to the third daughter,. Elizabeth, and in 
the July of the following year was married to her at 
Cheltenham.^ 

In what light he regarded his marriage as affecting 
the happiness of his life, may be judged from a 
touching little memorandum in his commonplace 

1 lAfe of Lord Westhwry, ii. 249. 
« Life qfArMialiop WJiately, i. 42-44. 
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book of that year — ^tlie only outlet, writes his daugh- 
ter, he ever allowed himself — and that rarely — for his 
inmost feelings. "Happiness," he remarks, in an 
article dated the year before, " must, I conclude from 
conjecture, be a calm and serious feeling." The fol- 
lowing year he adds in a note in Latin, " I proved it, 
thank God I July 18th, 1821 " — his wedding-day. 

Shortly after his marriage he settled in Oxford, 
where he took pupils, and in the August of the fol- 
lowing year he removed to Halesworth, in SuflFolk, a 
living to which he had been presented by his uncle, 
Mr. Plumer, shortly before the death of the latter. 
But the damp climate of Halesworth made serious 
inroads on his wife's constitution. Several times her 
life was in danger ; and more than once, we are told, 
her husband's medical knowledge, and singular pre- 
sence of mind and promptness of action, were called 
into play, both in her case and that of a sister who 
had come to nurse her, and been herself seized with 
typhus fever of the mosf alarming kind. His wife's 
health therefore prevented his permanently residing 
at Halesworth, and he contented himself with solitary 
visits to his parish three or four times a year, having 
placed a valued and trusted curate in charge. But 
Halesworth must always be remembered with interest ; 
for it was during a visit paid by Keble to his friend's 
parish that the manuscript poems, which now form 
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the Christian Year^ were read by the writer to his 
host and hostess, who were among the earliest friends 
who suggested its publication. 

As a companion, Mrs. Whately was everything to 
her husband ; for, possessed of good intellectual at- 
tainments, she was fully able to appreciate his high 
qualities, and exactly adapted to adorn his home, 
" Those who remember the grace and dignity of 
character, the delicacy of mind, and sensitive refine- 
ment," writes his daughter, "which were united with 
her high powers of intellect and mental cultivation, 
and a thirst for knowledge seldom exceeded, will 
not fail to recall intercourse with one so gifted as a 
privilege ; but many more still will remember, with 
deeper reverence, the moral and Christian graces 
which adorned her; the devoted unselfishness, the 
almost painfully sensitive conscientiousness, the gentle, 
tender, unwearied benevolence, and deep affections, 
all guided and regulated by the highest principles, 
springing from that living and loving faith in her 
Lord and Saviour, in the strength of which she lived 
and worked, and resting on which she died. What 
she was to the poor, the sick, the ignorant, and the 
erring, what her labours of love were in Dublin, many 
remain to testify." With such a woman his home 
could not be otherwise than purely happy ; for, added 
to sympathy and love, she was clever, and able to 
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converse on many subjects which to some might have 
been abstruse and uninteresting. 

Once more, the sound common-sense which was 
one of the leading traits of Archbishop Whately's 
character, was observable even in little things, and 
was brought to bear on the aflFairs of his home life. 
He greatly objected, for instance, to teach his children 
to learn by rote what they did not understand ; 
remarking, in his characteristic manner, that to teach 
thus mechanically, in the hope that the children 
would afterwards find out the meaning of what they 
had learned, was to make them " swallow their food 
first, and chew it afterwards." 

*' When Mrs. Whately and I first married," he 
observed many years later, "one of the first things 
we agreed upon was, that should Providence send us 
children, we should never teach them anything that 
they did not understand." " Not even their prayers, 
my lord?" asked the person addressed. "No, not 
even their prayers," he replied. But in this, as in 
everything else, he was guided by that practical good 
sense which, while it added to the comfort of his 
home, proved his intense dislike for what was, in ever 
so small a degree, hypocritical or unreal. 

On the 11th May, 1811, Prof. Wilson, popularly 
known as Christopher North, thus announced his 
marriage to his friend, Mr. Findlay — 
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"Dearest Robert, 

" I was this morning married to Jane Penny, 
and doubt not of receiving your blessing, which from 
your brotherly heart will delight me, and doubtless 
not be unheard by the Almighty. She is in gentle- 
ness, innocence, sense, and feeling, surpassed by no 
woman, and has remained pure, as from her Maker's 
hands. Surely, if I know myself, I am not deficient 
in kindness and gentleness of nature, and will to my 
dying hour love and honour and worship her. You 
know what it is to possess a beloved woman's aflFec- 
tions, and such possession now makes me return 
grateful thanks to God, and remember former aflflic- 
tions with resignation and gratitude . . . ." 

In the intimation of his marriage. Prof. Wilson 
gives us a beautiful description of his bride, who was 
now to make his home a place of sunshine, whatever 
clouds might darken the sky without. Indeed she 
was, as her daughter Mrs. Gordon remarks — 

" A blooming lady, a conspicuous flower 3 
Admired for beauty, for her sweetness praised ; 
Whom he had sensibility to love, 
Ambition to attempt, and skill to win." 

At the time of his marriage he was in easy circum- 
stances, his wife's fortune making him a rich man. 
Hence, with his worldly affairs in a smiling condition, 
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and settled in a beautiful cottage home, everything 
around the young couple was bright and hopeful, and 
time brought with it only an increase of happiness. 
Eealizing her duties as a wife, her energies were 
ever exerted in promoting her husband's good ; and 
hence her home was crowned with long years of 
happiness. 

The married life of Dr. Wordsworth, the late 
Bishop of Lincoln, was, it is said, " as near perfection 
as anything on this side of Eden could be." It was 
intensely happy, and one reason of this was that 
Susanna Hatley, second daughter of George Frere, 
to whom he was united on Dec. 6th, 1838 — she 
then being twenty-seven years of age, and he thirty- 
one — was in every respect the ideal wife for a man 
like himself. She was, " in many respects, the com- 
plement of her husband. Even in externals an 
artist could scarcely have desired a more efifective 
contrast than that which was offered by the elegance 
and delicate beauty of her face, with its calm, tender 
blue eyes, and clear complexion, to his dark, almost 
foreign colouring, large head, and massive features, 
with their bold light and shade and endless play 
of expression ; and with regard to character, it 
may be said that, while his whole nature was ever 
hungering for fresh information, originating fresh 
plans, discovering fresh combinations, and often 
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doubtless falling short of its ideal, hers aimed 
at and almost reached perfection within certain 
limits."! 

This is an exalted account of their domestic felicity, 
but it was fully borne out by facts — those indeed 
who knew them having spoken in the same high 
terms of the beautiful harmony that at all times 
existed between husband and wife. 

The day after their engagement — an anniversary 
which was never forgotten by him in after years — 
he sent to his betrothed from Harrow — at this time 
head-master ] of the school — the nine gold medals 
won by him at Winchester and Cambridge, with the 
following note, dated "Harrow, Aug. 18, 1838." 

" If I can connect you with my past as well as my 
future life, both will have more value in my estim- 
ation. And, therefore, I beg you to accept the 
enclosed records of boyish honours, which would have 
had more charm for me than they possessed, even 
when first won, had I foreseen that they would ever, 
together with myself, have become yours. Having 
won you, I am not eager for any other honours in 
this world. May God of His infinite mercy grant 
that we may both obtain together a crown of glory 
in that which is to come." 

1 Chriatoplier Wordsworth^ by John Henry Overton and Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 1888. 
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It was in the same autumn that the well-known 
fire at Harrow occurred, which caused the destruction 
of the head-master's house ; but even at such a 
tr3-ing time Dr. Wordsworth displayed a noble 
presence of mind and a calm fortitude worthy of 
his high position, as may be gathered from the 
subjoined extract from a letter written to his future 
wife a few hours after the fire, bearing the date of — 

^'Oct, 22. Five minutes past two (morning). 

"My Dearest, 

" I had thought of writing to your father 
rather than to you, to give an account of the misfortune 
which it has pleased God should happen this evening ; 
but I fee] satisj&ed on reflection that you are prepared 
for such events as a part of our condition here, and 
also that you are the person, above all others, to whom 
I feel it both the greatest happiness as well as the 
first duty to communicate everything that concerns 
me without reserve. 

^'This evening, then, while I was sitting after 
dinner, and had just hung up your Uncle Bartle's 
print which had just arrived, and was looking with 
much pleasure at the purse which came with it, one 
of the servants came into the room in great haste 
to tell me that the house was on fire. I found, on 
going to the place, that it was blazing with great 
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fury, having broken out in a part of the building 
which was made of nothing but lath and plaster; 
the precise spot was one of the studies immediately 
contiguous to the houses close to the drawing-room. 
It was soon evident, from the direction of the wind 
and the deficiency of water, that there was no chance 
of saving the house. All exertions were then directed 
to preserve the furniture — in this, I am glad to say, 
they were very successful. I have just left the house 
itself ; the outside walls are standing, the rest is con- 
sumed. Now, my dearest S , I hope you will not 

feel very much grieved at this accident. I shall be 
very, very sorry if you are, and shall then find it 
rather difficult to bear it. But if you are not, which 
I hope you will not be, it will not pain me much, 
because it is God's work, and will, I doubt not, turn 
out all for the best in the end. . ^ 

Fortunately for Dr. Wordsworth, one of the 
masters — Dr. Phelps — ^kindly offered him rent free 
a small unfurnished house close by, about which 
he writes to his betrothed a few days later on, 
thus — 

" You cannot tell (if it please God so to bless us) 
how very, very happy we shall be in this little cottage, 
where we shall have but one heart and soul between 
us, and where we shall have more leisure and oppor- 
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tunity for helping one another than anywhere else. 
Do let me send you a passage which came across me 
this morning in the Wisdom of Solomon. Be sure that 
in reading it my heart was with you — ' Therefore I 
proposed to take her to live with me, knowing that 
she would be a counsellor of good things, and a 
comfort in cares and grief. After I am come into 
my house, I will repose myself with her, for her 
conversation hath no bitterness, and to live with her 
hath no sorrow, but mirth and joy.' " 

She fell in with his plans, and they were married 
on Dec. 6th, 1838, at Thorley Church, near Bishop's 
Stortford ; and now commenced that life which, as 
already stated, was throughout supremely happy. 
In truth, we are told that "next to the Bishop's 
deep religious faith, the most blessed influence on 
his life was undoubtedly that of the devoted wife 
who was never far distant, and who was completely 
one with him." Indeed, he used often laughingly to 
say of his wife, that he wished it put on their tomb- 
stone, " that they were never reconciled ; " and one 
writes of her children, '* In the whole course of their 
married life, their union was so complete that the 
mutual understanding seemed like an instinct, and 
their children can never remember a day or an hour 
when, even in surface matters, the perfect harmony 

VOL. L K 
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was infringed upon." No one but those who saw 
him after her death could form an idea of all that she 
had been to him, and we are informed how, in those 
five sad months during which he survived her, he was 
never seen to smile. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MARBIAQE INFLUENCE. 

George CanniDg — David Cox — ^De Qaincey — W. R Forster — Sir 
William Hamilton — Haydon — Thomas Hood — John Hollah — 
Charles Kingsley — Frederick Denison Maurice — John Stuart 
Mill — Sir Moses Montefiore — Sir Koderick Murchison — Lord 
Palmerston — Sir Joshua Reynolds — Sir Gilbert Scott — 
William Whewell. 

It has been often asked, in what does woman's 
influence consist? This is one of those problems 
that perhaps will never be solved. For what in 
one woman fascinates, in another is oftentimes just 
as repugnant. Some men are influenced by what 
seems to them a beautiful face, whereas others regard 
it as the very reverse, and hence it is difl&cult to 
lay down any definite rule in this respect. But, 
generally speaking, it would seem that amongst 
intellectual men, the women who have excited the 
most powerful influence have been those of highly 
refined tastes, and polished mental culture. At any 
rate, it is a pleasing fact that in many cases our 
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eminent men have attributed their greatness solely 
to the influence of their wives. 

It was in the year 1799 that George Canning, by 
his marriage with Miss Joan Scott, a young lady with 
£100,000, took a step which we are told was *'in the 
highest degree important to his station in society, to 
liis private character, and domestic comfort." She 
w^as one of the daughters and co-heiresses of General 
Scott, w^hose immense fortune had been made by play. 
Her two sisters were married, one to Lord Downe, 
and the other to the Marquis of Tichfield, Duke of 
Portland. Canning's marriage was an invaluable aid 
to him as far as his worldly prospects were concerned, 
for it. powerfully strengthened and increased his 
parliamentary interests, furnished him with a re- 
spectable independence, and " opened a field for the 
development of those social and endearing virtues 
for which he was universally respected and beloved." 
In all respects Canning was fortunate in his married 
life, for, added to her wealth, his wife bestowed upon 
him a love which was as deep as it was unselfish. 
Through life it ever remained the same, and during 
the days of agony and suspense that preceded his 
death, she neither took rest in bed, nor undressed, 
so anxious was she to be near his side. And when 
all was over, her distress and despair were equal 
to her devotion during the struggle. Indeed, it is 
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said that the physician declared it necessary for her 
life or reason that she should obtain the relief of 
tears; for she had not wept once, either before or 
after his death, and this relief came to her when 
she saw her son. At eleven o'clock at night she 
left that house of mourning, and went to the Duke 
of Portland's, in Cavendish Square. 

The married life of David Cox, with its struggles 
and difficulties, was in some respects not unlike 
that of Hood. Whilst earning a precarious sub- 
sistence by making drawings for sale to dealers, 
and sometimes painting scenery for the provincial 
theatres, he fell in love with and married the 
eldest daughter of his landlady — Mary Ragg — in 
the year 1808. She made him an excellent and 
loving wife, although her health was not strong. 
She was somewhat older than her husband, and 
possessing intellectual tastes, encouraged him in his 
labours, giving him steady and helpful support in 
the many trying struggles of his early married life. 
She was fond, writes Mr. William HaD,^ " of painting, 
more especially of the works of her husband," and 
he adds that he "has seen drawings in the artist's 
possession which he declined to part with because 
they were favourites of his wife's, and had the name 
of ' Mary Cox ' written on them." 

1 See Life qf David Cox, p. 17. 
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Shortly after his marriage he took a small cottage 
in the neighbourhood of Dulwich, where he resided 
several years, making drawings on the Common — 
at that time the frequent resort of the gipsy tribe- * 
and from the surrounding scenery. With varying 
fortune he pursued his art, his struggles even 
to live oftentimes occasioning him the gravest 
anxiety; but, although at times disappointed and 
cast down, he still persevered. Once, however, his 
means were nearly exhausted, the sale of his little 
drawings providing but a scanty subsistence, and he 
became greatly troubled in mind. But his good wife, 
seeing him so low-spirited, suggested that he should 
" try his hand at something else." 

" Suppose you were to teach perspective, David ? " 
she said, by way of proposing some new means 
of livelihood. 

This idea, "somewhat startling at first, on re- 
flection commended itself to him, as he thought 
there were people about — builders and others — who 
might like to know a little of the rules of per- 
spective to enable them to draw plans and eleva- 
tions." Accordingly he purchased a copy of Euclid, 
but problems were not in his way, and he could 
make nothing of his new study. This was all the 
more embarrassing, as he had already hung up in 
his window a card with the notification, " Per- 
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spective taught here," and had already received 
an application for lessons from a small neighbouring 
carpenter, who thought that a knowledge of the 
rules of perspective might be useful to him in his 
business. Poor Cox was in a great flurry, for the 
more he studied the more confused he became. At 
length, adds Mr. Hall, " in a towering rage he took 
up the volume, and exclaiming, ' Confound Euclid I ' 
flung it with such violence against the wall (a thin 
fragile affair of lath and plaster, constituting a kind 
of inner wall to the outer one of brick), that it went 
clean through, and falling between the two, dis- 
appeared irrevocably. * And there it is now ! * he 
used to say, when in great glee he told the story 
in after years." 

In spite of disappointments, and hopes thwarted, 
Cox was not cast down; and supported by the 
loving comfort and cheering brightness of his wife, 
he studiously laboured on, exclaiming, " I will 
succeed." And he did eventually succeed; his 
industry being rewarded by an independence which 
was all the more precious when it came. 

But, at the close of the year 1845, his wife, who 
had been his faithful companion for so many years, 
and who by her influence had materially helped to 
sustain him during his seasons of sad dejection, 
died. Although her health had been failing for 
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many yeaxs, and there had long been signs that the 
end might come at any moment, yet when the in- 
evitable hoar came, Cox was "completely stunned 
with the blow, and it was long before he recovered 
suflSciently to resume his customary pursuits." Any- 
how she lived to the mature age of seventy-four, and 
in death had the satisfaction of realizing that her 
life had been spared through those dreary and trying 
years when her husband as a struggling artist had 
so much needed her loving sympathy. 

The prospect of marriage served as a strong in- 
ducement to De Quincey to check his habit of opium- 
eating, and during his engagement he reduced his 
daily dose from three hundred and forty grains to 
forty. The lady he fell in love with was Margaret 
Simpson, the daughter of a Westmoreland gentle- 
man, whom he married in the year 1816, when she 
was only eighteen. She possessed high intellectual 
tastes, and by her charming fascination of character 
exerted a remarkable influence over her husbtind. 
Indeed it was through his wife's unwearying de- 
votion, patient good sense, and admirable tact, that 
De Quincey was able to free himself from the thraldom 
of opium, and to do some measure of steady work. 
Hence, recognizing her superior qualities, he has 
enshrined her memory in his records, speaking of 
her in language which shows how deep his aflfection 
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was for this noble, long-suffering woman, for he thus 
writes — "Thou thoughtest not much to stoop to 
humble offices of kindness, and to servile ministra' 
tions of tenderest affections ; to wipe away for years 
the unwholesome dews upon the forehead, or to 
refresh the lips when parched and baked with fever ; 
nor, even when thy own peaceful slumbers had 
by long sympathy become infected with the spectacle 
of my dread contest with phantoms and shadowy 
enemies that oftentimes bade me * Sleep no more ! ' 
— not even then didst thou utter a complaint or 
any murmur, nor withdraw thy angelic smiles, nor 
shrink from thy service of love more than Electra 
did of old. For she too, though she was a Grecian 
woman, and the daughter of the king of men, yet 
wept sometimes, and hid her face in her robe." 

Then again, reviewing his life, he has alluded to her 
in these touching, sad, and tender words — 

" But the years came — for I have lived too long, 
reader, in relation to many things; and the report 
of me would have been better, or more uniform at 
least, had I died some twenty years ago — the years 
came in which circumstances made me an opium- 
eater : years through which a shadow as of sad 
eclipse sate and rested upon my faculties ; years 
through which I was careless of all but those who 
lived within my inner circle, within 'my heart of 
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hearts ' ; years — ah ! heavenly years ! — through which 
I lived, beloved, with thee, to thee, /or thee, hy thee ! 
Oh, happy, happy years I in which I was a mere 
football of reproach, but in which every wind and 
sounding hurricane of wrath or contempt, flew by, like 
chasing enemies past some defying gate of adamant, 
and left me too blessed in thy smiles, angel of life ! 
to heed the curses or the mocking which sometimes 
I heard raving outside of our impregnable Eden. 
What any man said of me in those days, what he 
thought, did I ask ? — did I care ? " ^ 

Speaking of his early married life in Westmoreland, 
he tells us, " Without the aid of Margaret, all records 
of bills paid, or to be paid, must have perished ; and 
my whole domestic economy, whatever became of 
political economy, must have gone into irretrievable 
confusion." And once more, adds his biographer, 
when he has been led " by the phantasy of inviting 
a painter to reproduce the interior of his Grasmere 
cottage, with all its surroundings in these evil days — 
ruby opium-decanter and all — to refer to the personal 
appearance of his wife," he exclaims — 

" But no, dear Margaret, not even in jest let me 
insinuate that thy power to illuminate my cottage 
rests upon a tenure so perishable as mere personal 

1 Dt Quincey's Life and Writings, H. A. Page; i. 193-200, 
302. 
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beauty; or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies 
within the empire of any earthly pencil." If at 
times, however, the current of domestic happiness 
was ruffled by his peculiar habits, yet their life was 
full of bright sunshine, and of that confidence in each 
other which could not fail to consolidate their love. 
But to a man of his temperament the loss of so true 
and devoted a wife was a fearful sorrow. " Looking 
back to that time when I was a mere child," writes 
his daughter, " I yet seem to see that his mind was 
unhinged by these sorrows, and the overwhelming 
thought of being left with a family of such difierent 
ages and needs, and with no female relative at hand 
to help him ; as even his eldest daughter was then 
so young that she must have seemed to him, as she 
did to others, herself most needing a mother's care. 
But her character soon so developed as to leave him 
no anxiety on this ground, for she became the able 
and upright mistress of the household almost im- 
mediately." "And it was through her and her 
brother's wise resolution," she adds, " that he re- 
moved from the expensive and undesirable life of a 
town to the quiet and wholesome little home near 
Lasswade, to secure what she felt to be the honour 
of the family — the power to live within our small 
means." 

All who had the privilege of knowing Mr. W. E. 
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Forster iatimately, writes Mr. Wemyss Reid,^ "can 
bear their testimony to the fact that he himself was 
never weary of acknowledging his indebtedness to the 
wife whom he cherished with a chivalrous reverence, 
not too common in the present age, and hardly to 
have been expected in his case, by those who judged 
him merely by his outward characteristics." "This 
union," he adds, " was one which added immensely, not 
to his happiness only, but to the extent of his power 
of serving others. He married, in the summer of the 
year 1850, Jane Arnold, the daughter of Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby ; and his admission into a family of such 
intellectual distinction, insensibly widened his sym- 
pathies, and brought his mind into contact with ideas 
of which he had known comparatively little before." 

One of the first results of his marriage was his 
separation from the Society of Friends, with which 
his ancestors had been so long connected ; but this 
was not voluntary on his part. " It was due to the 
fact," writes his biographer, "that mixed marriages 
were at that time visited with the penalty of ex- 
pulsion from the Society." A deputation visited Mr. 
Forster, when it became known that he was about to 
marry the daughter of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, warning him against the step he was about 
to take, and imploring him to reconsider his decision. 
1 Life qfthe Right Hon. W. E. Forster, i. 264, 265. 
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But their attempt to dissuade him was in vain ; and 
years afterwards, having to reply to a deputation of 
Quakers who had waited upon him in his ministerial 
capacity, Mr. Forster said, " Your people turned me 
out of the Society for doing the best thing I ever did 
in my life." 

Not long before his marriage he gave up his 
Quaker dress, and caused no small astonishment 
among his friends " by presenting himself before 
them in garments of the latest and most irreproach- 
able fashion." At the close of their wedding journey, 
Mr. Forster and his wife went to reside at Rawdon, 
" a place which must always be associated with the 
first marked development of his career as a public 
man." Afterwards he built the little house known 
as Wharfeside, on the banks of the Wharfe river, 
which he continued to occupy to the time of his 
death. The library was here the chief attraction — 
Forster writing at one table and his wife at another. 
It was here he read and studied ; and even when 
" studying among his books the problems, social and 
political, which he was ever striving to solve, he 
evidently loved to have those dear to him around 
him." A thousand bright and happy memories must 
ever cluster round Forster's Wharfeside home, where 
his constant adviser and companion was his wife. 
How much too he valued her opinion at all times 
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may be gathered from his correspondence when in 
office, in which he tells her of the most difficult 
matters that engaged his attention, and appeals for 
her help and guidance. It was very soon after he 
entered on his new post as Vice-President of the 
Council, that he began to understand how heavy was 
the task laid on him. Writing from Strawberry Hill, 
on January 10th, 1869, he says — 

" It is now just twelve, my dearest, but I must 
write thee a line before I go to bed. This place 
is amusing. . . . The night before last Lord Russell 
was here, very old and very deaf, with a velvet cap 
on his head and a hat in hand, but in cheery spirits, 
the plucky old fellow that he is. 

"... My day has answered, as I have got the 
talk with Bruce I wanted ; but really to master this 
office will need an amount of work which is fearful. 
Brand writes me word I must bring in a Cattle 
Plague Bill. Of course I can let these matters go, 
filling up gaps as they yawn ; but to fill my place, 
that is, to do my duty, I must find out in a day or 
two, with my time fully occupied by other matters, 
what ought to be done, better than those persons 
who have attended to the matter, or been practically 
interested for years. . . . Well, my dearest, I long 
for thee to be with me, and the dear children also. 
You will help me through the next few yeai's — they 
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can only be few. If all this had come earlier, when 
there would have been more of them, I might have 
done more good. But now to bed." 

This was the letter of a man who regarded his wife 
in no inferior light, but on an equality with himself ; 
it having been one of the highest gratifications of his 
life to keep her acquainted with, and to talk over, 
the political events of his public life. To quote one 
further extract from his letter to her, we find one 
written from the House of Commons, and dated 
April 3rd, 1878, which is interesting as showing how 
fully his time was occupied — 

" I write, my dearest, from the table of the House, 
and can only say a few words. The Vaccination 
debate has now been coming on for some time. I have 
had to speak and dine, and must now watch the debate 
with the possibility of having to speak again ; and I 
must be at Exeter Hall at my Wesleyan meeting at 
six, and ought to be there a few minutes earlier. It 
brings up very early associations, going to Exeter 
Hall, when I used as a child to attend anti-slavery 
meetings with my aunts." 

But the highest acknowledgment of Forster's noble 
qualities as a husband and as a statesman, most 
deeply respected by all parties, was the letter written 
by the Queen on April 7th, 1886, from Windsor 
Castle to his widow — 
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" Dear Mrs. Forster, 

" I purposely delayed writing at once to you, 
not wishing to intrude on your overwhelming grief 
at the loss of such a husband, so good and so devoted, 
fearing to add to the weight of your affliction ; but 
to-day I trust I may express not only the deep 
sympathy I feel for you, but also the true and 
sincere concern I feel at the loss of one for whom 
I had the greatest regard and respect, and who served 
the Queen and country bravely, truly, and loyally. 
We can ill afford to lose so honest, so unselfish, and 
courageous a statesman as he was, in these days, and 
his public loss is very great. 

" But I ought not to speak of such feelings when I 
think of you, from whom the light and joy of your life 
has been taken ; still I think that the appreciation of 
those we have lost by others, and by the Sovereign he 
served so well, is soothing to the bleeding heart." 

Language of this kind is the highest and most 
enduring monument that can be raised to a good 
man's memory, and cannot fail to shed additional 
lustre on the beauty of home life. 

The earnest devotion of Lady William Hamilton to 
her husband was a striking instance of the self-deny- 
ing love which has rendered famous the lives of certain 
well-known women. On the 31st March, Sir William 
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married his cousin, Miss Marshall, who had been an 
inmate of his mother's family during the last ten 
years of her life. From the time of their marriage, 
her attention to her husband's interests was untiring, 
and her identification with his work complete. When 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh, she 
was ever near him in the preparation of his lectures. 
All through the session she sat up with him each -night 
until near the gray dawn of the winter morning. As 
he wrote the pages of the lectures on rough sheets, 
she copied them as he got them ready. On some 
occasions, when the subject of the lecture proved less 
easily managed than others, he would be found writing 
as late as nine o'clock of a morning, while his faithful 
out- wearied amanuensis had fallen asleep on a sofa. 

In short, as Mr. Veitch says ^ — " She made it the 
business of her life to wait upon and tend him, and 
by every means in her power to promote his comfort 
and ease. For some years she almost alone wrote 
to his dictation. In all things he had in her a wise 
and reliable counsellor, and he knew it. Nor was it 
only what she did for him ; she was so cheerful and 
buoyant of spirit that her spirit was a brightening 
and quickening influence. When he was depressed, 
or put out and annoyed, she often did him good with 
a little playfulness. More and more as years went 
^ Lift qf Sir William Hamikan, 
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on, and his strength declined, and illness again attacked 
him, did he lean upon her and seek to have her 
constantly beside him, and with ever-increasing care 
and assiduity did she to the last moment fulfil her 
life's labour of love — ^to smooth and cheer and remove 
all outward hindrances from the path of her husband ; 
feeling when she could no longer do this that her 
occupation was gone. She had the only reward for 
which she cared in the one life which she and her 
husband in their several spheres lived, in the perfect 
confidence which he reposed in her, in the depths 
of his affection and appreciation." 

Naturally, too, of an indolent disposition, much 
of Sir William Hamilton's work would have been left 
undone had it not been for the influence of his wife. 
She had the happy power of keeping him up to 
what he had to do, sustaining and helping him 
forward by her cheerful energetic force of character. 
It was by her power of guidance and counsel, and by 
that " womanly tact which can thread its way through 
difficulties where mere intelligence is baffled," that he 
was enabled to accomplish what he actually did in 
literature and philosophy. 

Few men have had harder judgment passed upon 
their character than Haydon ; and, it is true, his 
faults were not undeservedly visited in this world. 
But, on the other hand, in justice to his memory, 
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we must not forget that he possessed many good 
qualities which prejudice has been apt at times to 
overlook. Whatever his failings, it is impossible to 
ignore the wonderful vigour and energy of his mind 
— the warmth, the truth, the tenacity of his affec- 
tions; and much in his life that must otherwise 
remain unaccountable was doubtless due to the 
manifest presence of disease. He has been severely 
censured for adding to his domestic difficulties by 
marrying at a time when he was as unable to keep 
a wife as himself His position was a miserable one 
— no money, distracting debts, bills often renewed, 
again due, and nothing to meet them — in short, 
*' want staring him in the face." But as if this 
were not enough, he fell passionately in love. The 
object of his attachment was a beautiful and amiable 
woman, a young widow with two infant children. 
Nothing could be more rash, more imprudent ; but, 
as he says most characteristically, all resistance to 
the new passion "was relinquished with a glorious 
defiance of restraint." The lovers were engaged, and 
his Mary consented to wait for better times.^ 

In his own opinion he now only wanted money 
to be a happy man, and plenty of work to be a great 
man. But commissions did not come, and debt kept 
accumulating ; so after waiting four years — a long 

^ Edinburgh Eeview, zcviii. 543. 

L 2 
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time for one of Haydon's impatient temperament — 
he married his beautiful widow, and took her children 
not only to his home but to his heart. This was a 
momentous responsibility, for it not only enhanced 
the pressure of every difficulty, but doubled the 
bitterness of every pain. Yet, as it has been truly 
observed by the Edinburgh Reviewer,^ there is some- 
thing in the strength of the deepest and holiest 
of human affections which elevates and purifies life. 
Haydon as a husband and a father was not a wiser 
man, but he was in many respects a better and a 
happier man. He blessed God that marriage softened 
his heart without weakening his energies. His wife's 
sweetness tamed down the fierce restless nature, and 
she became to him truly what he called her — "a 
heroine in adversity, and an angel of peace." 

Nor was this all, for she aided him in other ways 
besides thus softening his temper, sitting patiently 
to him for his female figures, sometimes for four or 
five hours together. At times dark clouds came over 
him, moments of heart-sinking ; and it was at such 
seasons that he returned to his wife and to his 
painting- room, " to all the concealed comforts locked 
up in woman's love." From this time, adds the 
Edinburorh Reviewer, the entries in his Journal in- 
dicate by many short spontaneous touches the 
1 Edinburgh Review, zcviii. 646. 
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presence of an angel of peace within his heart and 
within his home ; but, alas ! they are filled with the 
daily pictures of accumulating'embarrassments, distress, 
and want. Abject miseries surrounded him — debts, 
lawyers' letters, executions, insult, wretchedness ; 
money begged or borrowed from reluctant friends; 
often not a shilling in the house for food I What 
could be more hopelessly wretched ? All his bright 
visions of glory seemed cruelly shadowed by the un- 
kindest fate. There was no sunshine of gladness for 
him save in the heart of her who was struggling 
brightly to bear his troubles. Fancy her poor feelings 
when her few little trinkets and her children's clothes 
were pawned ; and his drawings, his books, often the 
very implements of his art were hastily sold. 

Things were even worse than this ; for one day 
when his wife was confined, there was no bread in 
the house because the ^baker would give him no 
longer credit — and no water, because the rates were 
unpaid. 

His life was one of bitter poverty and humiliation, 
and doomed to end in disappointment, accompanied 
by desperate despair. Pity the man we must, for 
it is evident there was undue pressure on his brain 
which made him unfit for work. Thus, he describes 
himself as sitting for hours before his canvas, palette 
in hand, doing nothing, " staring on it like an idiot," 
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or " flying at his work like an inspired devil." The 
crisis came when the overstrained brain gave way ; 
and on the 22nd June, 1846, he was found dead in 
his painting-room at the foot of his easel, having 
perished by his own hand ! 

Poor Haydon ! — the struggle of life had proved too 
much for him. It was now over, and on a table 
near were found letters addressed to his wife and 
children, and a paper headed, "Last thoughts of 
B. K. Haydon, half-past ten,*' in which was the 
following entry — 

" My dearest wife, Mary Haydon, has been a good, 
dear, and affectionate wife to me — *a heroine in 
adversity, and an angel in peace.' I have done my 
duty to my children— educated them thoroughly. 
They are good members of society, and I hope will 
remain so, if, for no purpose of ambition, they never 
become borrowers or lenders. 

# # # ♦ # 

" God Almighty forgive us all. I die in peace 
with all men, and pray Him not to punish, for the 
sake of the father, the innocent widow and children 
he leaves behind. 

"I ask her pardon and my children's for the 
additional pang ; but it will be the last, and released 
from the burthen of my ambition they will be happier 
and suffer less." 
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Although he had adored his art in spite of the 
ill success it brought him, yet in one of his miser- 
able moments we find him almost imprecating a curse 
upon it, and expressing a thankfulness that none of 
his children had any taste for painting. 

" Thank God with all my soul and all my nature, 
my children have witnessed the harassing agonies 
under which I have ever painted ; and the very name 
of painting— the very name of the high art — the very 
thought of a picture — gives them a hideous and dis- 
gusting taste in their mouths. Thank God, not one 
of my boys nor my girl can draw a straight line 
even with a ruler, much less without one. And I 
pray God, on my knees, with my forehead bent to 
the earth and my lips to the dust, that He will in 
His mercy aflBict them with every other passion, 
appetite, or misery, with wretchedness, disease, in- 
sanity or gabbling idiotism, rather than a longing for 
painting — that scorned, miserable art — that greater 
imposture than the human species it imitates." 

In spite of all the sickness and sorrow that formed 
the greater portion of the after part of their lives, the 
union of Thomas Hood and his wife was a truly 
happy one. It appears that Hood's first acquaintance 
with his wife's family commenced somewhere in the 
year 1821, through her brother, John Hamilton 
Keynolds; the father being head writing-master of 
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Christ's Hospital. The marriage took place on 5th 
May, 1824, and for some years the young couple 
resided in Kobert Street, Adelphi. It was there their 
first child was born, which to their great grief scarcely 
survived its birth ; their friend, Charles Lamb, send- 
ing to them those touching lines " On an infant dying 
as soon as bom." This loss was a sad blow, and, in 
after years, when his daughter was looking over some 
of her father's old papers, she found a few tiny 
curls of golden hair, as soft as the finest silk, wrapped 
in a yellow and time-worn paper, inscribed in his 
handwriting — 

'' Little eyes that scarce did see, 

Little lips that never smiled ; 
Alas ! my little dear, dear, child^ 

Death is thy father, and not me, 
I but embraced thee soon as he ! '' 

But this early trouble was sweetened by their 
mutual devotion ; and he, as years rolled on, in spite 
of sickness and trouble, perseveringly laboured to 
maintain the home he loved so dearly. In his daily 
toil he found a never-failing source of comfort in his 
wife, who was "a woman of cultivated mind and 
literary tastes, and well suited to him as a companion." 
Indeed, his daughter tells us that ''he had such con- 
fidence in her judgment that he read and re-read, and 
corrected with her all that he wrote. Many of his 
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articles were first dictated to her, and her ready 
memory supplied him with his references and quota- 
tions. He frequently dictated the first draft of his 
articles, although they were finally copied out in her 
peculiarly clear, neat writing.'* Never was man more 
dependent on his wife than Hood, and lately he 
became restless, and almost seemed unable to write 
unless she were near. 

She was, in fact, part of his very existence, and he 
could hardly bear her out of his sight. His corre- 
spondence, throughout their married life — when for 
any reason they were separated — was like that of a 
devoted lover, full of tender epithets and love-talk. 
In publishing his letters, his daughter tells us that 
she was frequently obliged to omit large portions of 
those addressed to her — " it would have been sacrilege 
to alter them, and she did not feel it right to publish 
what was intended for her eyes alone — so fond, and 
yet so true." But many of the letters quoted in his 
Memorials are an ample testimony of his absolute 
devotion for her — devotion which attributed every 
success in life to her ennobling influence. What 
more tender or sweeter passage could husband write 
to wife than the following ? — and yet this is only a 
sample of those which occur so frequently in his 
letters — '* I never was anything, dearest, till I knew 
you ; and I have been a better, happier, and more 
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prosperous man ever since. Lay by that truth in 
lavender, dearest, and remind me of it when I fail." 
To a good woman such as she verily was, honest, 
heart-felt words as these must have been a source 
of the deepest satisfaction; for what greater honour 
could man confer on his wife than the sincere 
acknowledgment of her true tenderness, worth, and 
excellence ? 

In their home-life Hood much enjoyed playing off 
little harmless practical jokes on his w^ife, who always 
bore them with the sweetest temper, and joined in 
the laugh against herself afterwards with every 
possible good-humour. She was never vexed at 
his joking at her expense, for, says his daughter, 
"she believed implicitly in whatever he told her, 
however improbable, and though vowing seriously 
every time not to be taken in again, she was sure 
to be caught." 

On one occasion, after an attack of rheumatic 
fever, he was ordered to Brighton to recruit his 
strength. At breakfast one morning he gave his 
wife a few hints on buying fish, and concluded by 
saying, "Above all things, Jane, as they will en- 
deavour to impose upon your inexperience, let 
nothing induce you to buy a plaice that has any 
appearance of red or orange spots, as they are sure 
signs of an advanced stage of decomposition." When 
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the fishwoman came round, it happened that she 
had very little except plaice, which she turned 
over and over, praising their freshness. But, adds 
her daughter, *' the obnoxious red spots on every 
one of them still greeted my mothers dissatisfied 
eyes. On her hinting a doubt of their freshness, the 
woman asserted that they were not long out of the 
water, having been caught that morning. This 
shook my mother's doubts for a moment, but re- 
membering my fathers portrayal of the Brighton 
fishwomen's iniquitous falsehoods, she gravely shook 
her head, and mildly observed, in all the pride of 
conscious knowledge — 

" * My good woman, it may be as you say, but I 
could not think of buying any plaice with those 
very unpleasant red spots ! ' 

" The woman's answer was a perfect shout : * Lord 
bless your eyes, mum ! who ever see'd any with- 
out 'em?'" 

This was a standing joke for many years. But 
Hood could not have lived without a bit of fun of 
this kind; it was purely harmless, and whatever 
caused him a laugh cheered his wife's heart. There 
were so many clouds at different times to over- 
shadow their sunshine, that these bright moments 
of fun were not to be despised or forgotten. On 
the other hand, his heart was just as dejected when 
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either illness laid her aside or he was forced to 
leave her. 

The following sonnet, for instance, was probably- 
written about 1835 — after her alarming state of 
health at the birth of their only son — ^previous to 
his departure for Coblenz, which he had fixed on 
as a suitable place for residence — 

" Think, sweetest, if my lids are now not wet. 
The teaderest tears lie ready at the brim, 
To see thy own dear eyes — so pale and dim — 

Touching my soul with full and fond regret. 

For on thy ease my heart's whole care is set ; 
Seeing I love thee in no passionate whim, 
Whose summer dates but with the rose's trim, 

Which one hot June can perish and beget. 

Ah no, I chose thee for affection's pet. 

For unworn love, and constant cherishing — 

To smile but to thy smile — or else to fret 

When thou art fretted — rather than to sing. 

Elsewhere — alas ! I ought to soothe and kiss 

Thy dear pale cheek, while I assure thee this ! " 

Then, writing to her from Coblenz, what can be 
more tender or touching than the passage below, 
wherein he shows how thoroughly he is absorbed 
in thinking of her ? — " I saw a vision of you, dearest, 
to-day, and felt you leaning on me, and looking over 
the Moselle at the blue mountains and vineyards. I 
long but to get to work with yoa and the pigeon pair 
by my side, and then I shall not sigh for the past. 
Only cast aside sea fears, and you will soon find your 
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voyage a pleasant one. Your longest spell will be 
from Nimeguen to Cologne, when you must pass 
a night on board ; but then I shall meet you to take 
care of the pair, and you will have a good night's 
rest. Get yourself strong, there is still a happy 
future ; fix your eyes forward on our meeting, my 
best and dearest. Our little home, though homely, 
will be happy for us. And we do not bid England 
a very long good-night. Good-night, too, my dearest 
wife, my pride and comfort. 

" * And from these mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing unto thee, 
As with a sigh I deem thou now might'st be to me.' " 

To give one further illustration of the same dread 
that he ever had of leaving or being absent from his 
wife, may be quoted an extract from a letter written 
just after she had left him to go on a journey — 

" AVe parted manfully and womanfuUy as we ought. 
I drank only half a bottle of the Rhine wine, and only 
the half of that ere I fell asleep on the sofa, which 
lasted two hours. It was the reaction, for your going 
tired me more than I cared to show. Then I drank 
the other half, and as that did not do, I went and 
retraced our walk in the park, and sat down in t/te 
same seat, and felt happier and better. Have you 
not a romantic old husband ? " 

It was the same to the end, and his daughter 
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writing of his last illness says — "We shall never 

forget one night, when his mind was wandering, 

his repeating Burns' words — 

" * I'm fading awa', Jean, 

Like snow-wreaths in thaw, Jean I 
I'm fading awa' — 

To the land o' the leal 1 

But weep na, my ain Jean, — 
The world's care's in vain, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o' the leal ! ' 

— his wife*s name being Jane. 

" No one could listen to this without tears, coming 
from the frail feeble form that was fading so fast, 
and uttered with a touching tone, to which the 
temporary wanderings of that strong mind gave 
additional pathos." 

He died on May 3rd, 1845, and eighteen months 
afterwards his faithful and devoted wife was buried 
by his side. The husband and wife, who during 
their troubled and sorrowful lives had never since 
their marriage been so long divided before, were 
soon re-united. 

In a variety of little ways the wives of our eminent 
men have ever made their influence felt. By studying 
to advance their husbands' happiness they have 
oftentimes displayed a devotion which has proved 
a far more cheering and powerful stimulus than 
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the intellectual aid which some clever wives have 
rendered. Thus, John HuUah's wife, who was by 
the bye a good musician, would suppress from his 
eyes all unpleasantnesses, whether financial or per- 
sonal. In his busy and anxious life she considered 
that he ought to enjoy an immunity " from the small 
trials and disagreeables unavoidable in family ex- 
istence." By a quiet self-denial she persistently 
displayed a sweet devotion that could not fail to 
make its influence deeply felt by Hullah. That his 
life should run on smoothly, unruffled by troubles 
of any kind, was her highest ambition ; and even 
in her last days on earth she was so mindful of 
his peace of mind that she strove, as far as possible, 
to keep him in ignorance of her sufierings. She 
knew that "when she was gone, he, who had been 
her one great study throughout a long married life, 
would find hard to bear, and to contend against, the 
many petty trials which she, in her loving forethought, 
had hitherto been able to spare him; and her last 
anxiety was still to ward ofi" the dark hour for him, 
and see him come to her bedside with a smile of 
hope, whenever he could snatch a leisure moment 
between one piece of work and another." 

Hence, when the inevitable moment came for her 
departure, her loss fell upon him as an overwhelming 
surprise, for he had loved her intensely. Indeed, 
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as we are told in his Biography^ "Marriage meant 
to him love the most limitless, trust the most un- 
reserved, and in the union now severed by death he 
had found a perfect love with unison of thoughts 
and pursuits. He had known in the highest, fullest, 
best sense of the word, happiness. Now, as he had 
once said, * the only creature to whom he could open 
his heart was gone from him — for ever ! ' " His was 
another of the many sweet and beautiful pictures of 
married life, and one which was a true ideal of what 
a domestic home should be. Hence it was not 
surprising that in his desolation of heart he found 
expression — perhaps consolation too— in his own 
art. As his biographer tells us — " ' Clough's Words,' 
which he set to melody so sad, that when sang by 
himself the most indifferent hearer felt instinctively 
that a heart's experience was revealed in the mourn- 
ful accents, give so clear a picture of Hullah's inner 
life at this period that the poem is quoted entire." 

" My wind is turned to bitter north, 

That was so soft a south before ; 
My sky that shone so sunny bright, 

With foggy gloom is clouded o'er \ 
My gay green leaves are yellow-black, 

Upon the dark autumnal floor ; 
For love departed once, comes back 

No more again, no more. 

A roofless ruin lies my home 

For winds to blow and rains to pour ; 
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One frosty night befell, and lo ! 

I find my summer days are o'er ; 
The heart bereaved of why and how, 

Unknowing knows that yet before 
It had what e'en to memory now 

Returns no more, no more." 

But he bore his sorrow with a noble self-control, 
and went onward bravely doing his life's work. As 
too by degrees the old interest in his occupations 
returned, with renewed health he again commenced 
his former work of public teaching. It was fortunate 
also that he found in a friend — Frances, the only 
daughter of the Hon. Lieut. -Col. G. F, Rosser — a lady 
who, in becoming his second wife, brought back 
sunshine to his home, and became a beloved and 
valued partner, until, on the 20th February, 1884, 
" with labouring breath and words barely audible," 
he bid her a last farewell. 

Charles Kingsley was another striking instance 
of a man who owed much to woman's influence. 
It would appear that he, like many other thinking 
men just emerging from boyhood, did not escape 
the doubts and unbelief which were aroused by the 
Oxford Tract movement. It was during the year 
1841 he was guided in a great measure to a solution 
of the difficulties attending religious belief by the 
influence of Miss Grenfell, whom he had first met on 
July 6th, 1839, and who a little later became his 
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wife. His letters at this time all indicate the 
power which she happily exercised over him, and to 
that, it would seem, is due not only the establish- 
ment of his convictions, but perhaps also the form 
of faith to which he held, and the profession which 
he now resolved to adopt. 

Indeed, as the Edinburgh Review ^ has pointed out, 
** how the impress of Miss GrenfelFs mind was 
definitely stamped on his is seen on almost every 
page he ever gave to the world, where, amid the 
virile strength with which his language abounds, there 
is a continual underflow of gentleness and sweetness 
which tells its own tale of a womanly source. Nor 
indeed does Kingsley make any secret of it. In 1842 
he writes that the woman's part is to cultivate the 
affections and the imagination ; that hers is the 
nobler task to teach the man how to apply his 
knowledge to men's hearts. And in 1873, as his life 
was drawing to a close, he repeats in public his 
testimony to the inspiration which we derive from 
woman's virtue, woman's counsel, woman's tenderness." 

This was gratifying, and yet a well-merited recog- 
nition of the debt of gratitude he owed to his wife. 
And what sweeter or more precious memories can 
any woman have than those which, coming from the 
silent past, tell how by her noble example, and 
1 cxlv. 419. 
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through her pure convincing faith, she helped to 
mould the destiny of a great man. This is a life- 
work of which any woman may well be proud ; it is 
a married career of this unselfish kind which brings 
out those brilliant characteristics of a woman which 
otherwise might never be developed. As we think of 
Kingsley as a young man, unsettled by the difficulties 
attending religious belief, and then compare the 
winding up of his work on earth, as he preached 
in Westminster Abbey, on November 29th, 1874, we 
see the grand and complete consummation of those 
desires which his wife had cherished from the hour 
when she was thrown in contact with him. 

On the occasion in question a great storm was 
raging, and the fierce gale which seemed almost to 
shake the vast pile gave a point to his discourse, the 
subject of which was suggested by the day. Speaking 
at great length — and with a fervour and beauty which 
he himself had never surpassed — of the many ways in 
which Christ may make known His coming ; in joy, 
in sorrow, in prosperity, in failure, in the repose of 
nature, he added, " He may come, as He may come 
this very night to many a gallant soul; not in the 
repose of Nature, but in her rage ; in howling storm, 
and blinding foam, and ruthless rocks, and whelming 
surge — and whisper to them even so, as the sea 
swallows all of them which it can take, of calm 
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beyond which this world cannot give, and cannot 
take away. But/' he concluded, " in whatsoever 
way Thou comest, even so come, Lord Jesus." 

These were the last words he spoke in public. 
A few weeks afterwards, on January 23rd, 1875, he 
died of pneumonia, which was partly brought about 
through carelessness of his own health, and by a cold 
caught in attending on his wife, who, at the time, 
was considered to be in most imminent danger. 
Thus passed away Charles Kingsley, a man who, by 
his manly hatred and scorn of all that was base, 
untrue, and mean, made his domestic life a pattern 
for others to imitate and admire. He deserved to be 
loved, and his Letters and Memories^ edited by his 
wife, show the deep love and afiFectionate regard she 
ever had for him ; for, as it has been remarked, the 
ver}'- name of Kingsley " still sounds as the synonym 
of goodness and virtue." 

The influence which marriage exercised over 
Frederick Denison Maurice was very great. Whereas 
formerly given to isolation, self-restraint, and silence 
in all his relationships and friendships, he was now 
met by a sympathy which was altogether bright, 
buoyant, and cheerful — a sympathy which " gave 
him the courage of his own faith, and made him not 
afraid to speak out boldly the things he believed to 
be true, no matter how diflFerent it might be from the 
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opinions of those whom he most respected and 
loved/' ^ 

It was indeed an important change which his 
marriage with Anna Barton produced, for she, it would 
seem, yearned for some loving sympathetic spirit upon 
which to lean — not having been content or happy 
in her life at home. Happily they met — exactly 
suited as they were for each other ; and in her society 
Denison found a wife who was good and true ; her 
intense openness and veracity being a marked feature 
of her character. 

** She was the most transparently truthful person I 
ever knew," was commonly said of her ; " the most 
fresh and informal." She was possessed, too, " of a 
particular kind of humour, of which she was full, and 
it not unfrequently expressed itself somewhat epi- 
grammatically, but the humour was almost always 
the serving up of facts, so to say, in their own broth," 
How much she appreciated and looked up to this 
good man is evident from his correspondence shortly 
before marriage. 

Writing on August 29th, 1837, he says — 

" Thanks to be God for the first birthday in my 

life that I could really and heartily welcome. It is 

a strange confession to say so, and most dishonourable 

to one who believes himself a sinner forgiven and 

1 Life qfF. D, Maurice, by his Son, i. 229. 
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reconciled. But it is too true. Oh ! do not think, 
dearest love, that the change to-day is owing to an 
earthly cause, and is therefore necessarily to be sus- 
pected. No; I do trust and believe that God has 
enabled me, by your means, to feel now as I have 
always felt, not to joy in a human blessing when I 
could not joy in a Divine one, but to feel the truth 
of the Divine through the human. ... I fancy, 
dearest, that it is God's plan and ordinance that we 
should bear each other^s burdens much more easily 
and cheerily than we ever carried our own ; that it is 
a far better and happier thing for you to feel my 
sorrows, and I feel yours, than for either of us to feel 
what is given us separately. Is not this the very 
mystery of marriage, of that Divine union of which 
it is such a glorious and living type ?...." 

They were married on October 7th, 1837, at Clifton, 
and the following extract is from a congratulatory 
letter of his mother — 

" Wednesday, Nov. Ibth, 1837. 

"My DEAR Children, 

"I live in your health and happiness, and 
it is most cheering to me to think that my dearest 
Frederick is so entirely happy ; and I trust that the 
bright sun which shines upon him will disperse 
every cloud which has so long cast a shade over him. 
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Now that the best of earthly blessings has been so 
graciously bestowed upon him — so much greater than 
he could have hoped for — I feel as if almost every 
anxiety I have had for him is gone, and I shall 
always now be able to think of him as happy, though 
I may not be able to see him so." 

How truly happy their married life was is indicated 
by such letters as the following, written when his 
wife was at Hastings, in the early part of 1839 — 

•* I did not know what to make of our room, it 
looked so sadly gloomy. But I trust I did in one 
way, and that the best, meet you there, and that I 
shall see you there very often, love — and one that is 
not, and yet is, always with you. I pray to be 
taught to pray for it and for you ; and then others 
too come into my mind, and I rejoice that I can 
find no other home to leave you in but in that Love 
which compasses the Church and the universe." 

But the life so sweet and peaceful was to be broken, 
and the woman who had been so much to him was 
to be snatched away. Writing on Dec. 24th, 1844, 
to a friend, he says — 

"Thank you for your kind inquiries about Mrs. 
Maurice. I have need of some sympathy from my 
friends, and they always most gladly give it me; 
for though I have some hope that the disease is not 
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necessarily a fatal one — for one lung is certainly- 
sound, and of the other there is good hope — ^yet the 
difficulty of reducing the complaint — water in the 
side — without reducing the patient too much, and 
she is already very thin, is so great that I have some- 
times the darkest fears/' 

As it turned out, the end was soon to come, as 
the next letter to his sister shows — 

" Hastings, March 27th, 1845. 
" My DEAREST PrISCILLA, 

** I need only say to you she is at peace, 
and He who has taken her will watch over our little 
ones and me. I feel much more oppressed with the 
sense of sin than of sorrow. I cry to be forgiven for 
the eight years in which one of the truest and noblest 
of God's children was trusted to one who could not 
help or guide her aright, rather than to be comforted 
in the desolation which is appointed to me. We have 
determined to lay her dear remains in Hurstmonceaux 
churchyard." 

But, with a mind constituted as Dennison's was — 
and apt to take a desponding view of things — it was 
not surprising that a few years afterwards he married 
again. The lady, who had been personally acquainted 
with his first wife, was a Miss Hare, half-sister to 
Archdeacon Hare, the Eector of Hui*stmonceaux. 
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She too was a woman of high intellectual attainments, 
and made him a suitable and well-matched companion ; 
the numerous letters which he sent her, many of 
which are published in his Life^ showing that she was 
able to understand and value numerous subjects which 
perhaps might be considered beyond most women's 
interest. 

In a letter addressed to her on March 27th, 1849, 
he thus writes — 

" I am so glad you like my sermons. I do not 
think you are the fairest and the most impartial critic 
in the world, and yet I gulp down all your commend- 
ations just as if you were, and I might trust you 
implicitly. And I am afraid that I like your judgment 
better than that of all sagacious reviewers, and agree 
with it in my heart, though not without some 
protest . . ." 

In due time they were married; and with the 
following letter, written to his mother on July 4th, 
1849, from Rockend, to announce the event, we leave 
them — 

"My dearest Mother, 

" I know you wiU like to have a line from 
us, though it be only a line, to say that we are here, 
and that God has blessed us this day in making us 
one. Georgiana is better than I had dared to hope 
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I should find her, and has gone through the day 
wonderfully well. We would fain say to my father, 
and you, and all, something of what is in our hearts, 
but I know you will believe it is there, and will be 
glad to hear only that we have begun to bear each 
other's burdens and share each others joys. Best 
love to all. . . ." 

With a charming frankness, John Stuart Mill used 
to boast that he owed much of his position to his 
wife, a Mrs. Taylor, whom he married in 1851, and 
with whom he had lived in intimate friendship for 
more than twenty years before. It has been argued 
that he writes with a lover's extravagance about this 
lady's powers when he compares her with Shelley 
and Carlyle ; but there can be no question as to her 
enormous influence over him. Thus, speaking of her 
in his Aulohiography, he says, " Not only during the 
years of our married life, but during many of the 
years of confidential friendship which preceded, all 
my published writings were as much her work as 
mine; her share in them constantly increasing as 
years advanced. But in certain cases, what belongs 
to her can be distinguished and specially identified. 
Over and above the general influence which her mind 
had over mine, the most valuable ideas and features 
in these joint productions — those which have been 
most fruitful of important results, and have con- 
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tributed most to the success and reputation of the 
works themselves — originated with her, were eman- 
ations from her mind, my part in them being no 
greater than in any of the thoughts which I found 
in previous writers, and made my own only by 
incorporating them with my own system of 
thought." 

Referring to his Principles of Political Economt/y he 
further adds — " The chapter of the Political Economy 
which has had a greater influence on public opinion 
than all the rest — ^that on 'the Probable Future of 
the Labouring Classes ' — is entirely due to her. In 
the first draft of the book that chapter did not exist. 
She pointed out the need of such a chapter, and 
the extreme imperfection of the book without it. 
She was the cause of my writing it." 

Such then was Mill's estimate of the woman he 
made his wife. But this married life was of short 
duration. " For seven and a half years that blessing 
was mine; for seven and a half onlyl I can say 
nothing which would describe, even in the faintest 
manner, what that loss was and is. But because I 
know that she would have wished it, I endeavour to 
make the best of what life I have left, and to work 
on for her purposes with such diminished strength 
as can be derived from thoughts of her and com- 
munion with her memory." 
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On the 24 til September, 1862, Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore experienced the great sorrow of his life in the 
death of "good Lady Montefiore," as she was lovingly 
called by all who knew her. No woman's life, it is 
said, was ever more completely or happily governed 
by the fear of God than that of Judith Montefiore. 
At the time of their marriage, her father, Levi Barent 
Cohen, of Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, was 
a wealthy London merchant, and it was generally 
supposed that the young stockbroker, Montefiore, was 
more attracted by the young lady's dowry of ten 
thousand pounds than by her personal charms. But 
the world little anticipated his connection with the 
boldest speculator and shrewdest financier of the time, 
Nathan Maier Rothschild. At first Mr. Cohen hesi- 
tated to give his consent to the marriage, whereupon, 
it is said, the future millionaire attempted to calm 
his intended father-in-law's fears by the characteristic 
remark — " If, instead of giving me one of your 
daughters, you could give me all, it would be the best 
stroke of business you had ever done." 

Accordingly they were married on June 10th, 1812, 
and commenced housekeeping in New Court, St. 
Swithin's Lane, where they prospered steadily year 
by year. Lucien Wolf tells us, in his Life of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, how " the wife idolized her noble- 
minded and handsome husband ; he reverenced her 
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beautiful womanly nature. Her prudence and intel- 
ligence ruled all his undertakings " ; and he used " to 
ascribe his success in life to the wisdom of her advice, 
and her sympathy with his labours." 

On one occasion when an admiring stranger ex- 
pressed to Sir Moses Montefiore his gratification at 
having been permitted to converse with the man 
" whose glory was engraved on the heart of every 
Israelite," he modestly answered — " I am no great 
man. The little good that I have accomplished, or 
rather that I intended to accomplish, I am indebted 
for it to my never-to-be-forgotten wife, whose enthu- 
siasm for everything that is noble and whose religious- 
ness sustained me in my career." 

Apart from her charms as a wife. Lady Montefiore 
was intellectually a clever woman, *' possessed of a 
refined mind, and of the most cultivated taste." She 
was a capital linguist, an accomplished musician, and 
sang sweetly. With her large-hearted benevolence 
and tender disposition, her influence was everywhere 
felt, and it is not surprising that in her death Sir 
Moses Montefiore experienced a blank which no one 
could supply. Her intellectual powers were of a high 
order, as may be seen from her Diaries^ which are 
" charming reading, and illustrate every side of a 
nicely varied character." The following passage, written 
at Naples, is a characteristic illustration of her charming 
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spirit of domesticity — " Now seated by a comfortable 
fire, with an affectionate companion, the table nicely 
prepared for tea, and kettle boiling, the rattling of 
the windows and boisterous sounds made me more 
sensible of present enjoyments and the storm we have 
just escaped." 

She was an excellent whist-player, and as Lucien 
Wolf says, "there is a touch of humour in the 
following reference to this penchant of hers — 

" The firmament presented a more than usually 
majestic appearance ; the golden and bright-tinted 
clouds ; Sicily bordering the horizon on the right ; on 
the left Malta, and Gozo opposite. A chilly atmosphere, 
however, made me hasten to quit this varied scene 
for the more domestic and comfortable one of a game 
at cards, though I confess not quite so sublime and 
rational. Dr. Madden joined us in the rubber." 

Sir Roderick Murchison's marriage with Charlotte 
Hugonin, whom he describes as *' attractive, piquant, 
clever, highly-educated, and about three years my 
senior," in the romantic little church of Buriton, in 
Hampshire, on August 20th, 1815, was the turning- 
point of his career. In the preceding year he had 
retired from the army, and on looking round for a 
calling, the ex-captain of dragoons seriously thought 
of becoming a clergyman, consulting his friends as 
to the feasibility of taking a degree at Oxford or 
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Cambridge. His notions of a clerical life form an 
excellent illustration of what was then thought of 
taking orders — 

*' I saw that my wife had been brought up to look 
after the poor, was a good botanist, enjoyed a garden, 
and liked tranquillity ; and as parsons then enjoyed a 
little hunting, shooting, and fishing without being 
railed at, I thought that I might slide into that sort 
of comfortable domestic life." 

But his wife was of a diflferent way of thinking, 
and her better genius suggested the idea of a year or 
two of foreign travel, and '* the sight of the Alps and 
glaciers of Savoy and Switzerland, with the contact 
of men like Pictet and De Candolle, first kindled the 
flame of physical research which burnt in Murchison's 
nature through life." At the same time, in visiting 
the chief galleries of the continent, a love and appre- 
ciation of art were awakened in him. With this new 
training, " henceforth he found a calling wherein his 
love of outdoor life, combined with his energy of 
intellect and his sense both of the scientific and 
aesthetic aspects of nature, had unlimited scope." 
And so through his wife's far-seeing influence he 
devoted his intellectual energies to geological research, 
which ere long gave him a place of prominence, and 
usefulness, in the higher circles of society. 

Few statesmen have been more fortunate in their 
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wives than Lord Palmerston, who was married, 
December 11th, 1839, to Lord Melbourne's sister, 
the widow of Earl Cowper, " a lady whose benign 
influence " was perceptibly felt, and " who surrounded 
his political existence with a social charm which gave 
to his hospitality an attraction that at once enthralled 
his friends and softened his opponents." Shortly 
after her death, Earl Beaconsfield — then Mr. Disraeli 
— in a speech at Glasgow, while alluding to the 
happy circumstance of public life in England, that 
we do not, as a rule, permit our political opinions to 
interfere with our social relations, recalled in the 
following words one of his reminiscences — " If you 
are on the continent, and wish to pay your respects 
to a minister, and go to his reception, you are invited 
by the minister. The consequence is that you find 
no one except those that follow him. It is not so 
in England. I remember some years ago meeting, 
under the charming roof of one of the most accom- 
plished women of the time, the most celebrated 
diplomatist of certainly half a century ; and he said 
to me, ' What a wonderful system of society you have 
in England ! I have not been on speaking terms 
with Lord Palmerston for three weeks, and yet here 
I am ; but you see I am paying a visit to Lady 
Palmerston.' " 

She was a woman, indeed, of whom he might well 
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be proud; as polished in her manners as she was 
considerate and kind in heart. Even to the last 
Lord Palmerston was anxious to avoid adding to her 
anxiety, assuming a cheerfulness in her presence. 
" I remember that only a few days before his death," 
writes the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, " when, so far as the 
aspect of his face could betoken illness, he appeared 
as ill as a man could be when about and at work, 
Lady Palmerston at breakfast alluded to the cattle- 
plague, which was then making a great havoc in 
England. He at once remarked that all the symptoms 
of the. disorder were described by Virgil. He then 
told us a story of a scrape he got into at Harrow 
for throwing stones ; and the excess of laughter, 
which he was unable to restrain, w^ith which he 
recalled the incident, was the only token that could 
have betrayed to Lady Palmerston how weak he was/' 
When Sir Joshua Eeynolds heard that his friend 
Flaxman had got married to Miss Ann Denham, he 
said in a not very complimentary manner, "I tell 
you, Flaxman, you are ruined for an artist." But 
his future career showed this to be the reverse of 
true ; for his wife, a woman not only of an intel- 
ligent and artistic turn of mind, but of firm decision 
of character, in a variety of ways relieved her 
husband of many household difficulties which other- 
wise would have fallen on him. Her death was 
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his misfortune, an entry of which sad misfortune 
H. Crabb Robinson makes in his Diary ^ under 6th 
February, 1820 — "Mrs. Flaxman died — a woman of 
great merit, and an irreparable loss to her husband. 
He, a genius of the first rank, is a very child in the 
concerns of life. She was a woman of strong sense, 
and a woman of business too — the very wife for an 
artist. Without her he would not have been able to 
manage his household affairs early in life." 

In his Personal and Professional Recollections} Sir 
Gilbert Scott, alluding to his marriage on June 5th, 
1838, to his " dear cousin Caroline," adds— "We took 
apartments until we could find a house ; and about 
the end of the year we settled down at 20 Spring 
Gardens, where my two eldest sons were born, in 
1839 and 1841." From this time his practice began 
to take a more legitimate and less abnormal line; 
and shortly after his marriage he erects his first 
church at Lincoln. His wife was ever an admirable 
helper to him in his business, always ready with wise 
advice and encouragement. She took much interest 
in his profession, and often aided, encouraged, and 
corrected him in its pursuit. Her criticisms on his 
designs were always true, and as he always followed 
them, were very serviceable. "At one time," he 
writes, " we were for some years in straitened cir- 
^ Edited by his son. 1879. 
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cumstances ; but she always encouraged me to face 
them out boldly, and by God*s blessing they gradually 
mended, till at last we became very prosperous/' He 
further adds that she was a deeply religious woman, 
and '^ although she read extensively on all subjects, 
those bearing on religfon were her favourite topics. 
Her early training, like my own, had been strictly 
evangelical. Her parents had at one time, owing to 
the wretched state of the church at Boston, become 
Baptists ; and she was not baptized until she was an 
adult." She was a most devout woman, and how 
deeply respected by her husband is evidenced by 
their son, who writes — " My father, after her death, 
made it a practice, so often as the thought of her 
recurred to his mind, to pray silently for her; and 
whenever, being out of doors, he had occasion to 
mention her name, he was accustomed to raise his 
hat while he offered this tribute of natural piety." 
Equally eulogistic was the testimony of her friends ; 
and one lady, a Roman Catholic — an excellent and 
deeply-injured woman — wrote from Ham at the time 
— " If the prayers of an habitually sorrowful heart 
can avail aught, rest assured that in my communion 
to-morrow I will pray for you and yours with all the 
fervour of my soul, that our good God in His own 
good time may heal the wound He has injflicted by 
taking from you the best of wives, and from your 
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sons the tenderest of mothers. In this neighbour- 
hood there is but one wail of woe from all, both 
gentle and simple, who have had the privilege of her 
acquaintance." 

It has been remarked that the same ardour which 
distinguished the intellectual temperament of William 
Whewell belonged in an even greater degree to his 
affections. This was conspicuous throughout his life ; 
and the most indulgent tenderness was ever displayed 
alike to those " from whom he differed in opinion on 
almost every point, as well as to younger relations, 
who could contribute nothing but love and gratitude 
to the unequal friendship." What could be more 
charming, too, than the affection he had for his sister, 
to whom for so many years " all his home letters were 
written — all his home thoughts expressed " ? 

To a man with such a deep-rooted, lovable nature, 
marriage meant the closest union of sympathy and 
endearment ; and hence his married life was marked 
by a beautiful unreserve and communicativeness which 
knew not what secrecy or dissimulation meant. 
Accordingly, one of the trials of the loneliness which 
ultimately fell upon him was that, as he was wont 
to say, "There is no one now to whom I can say 
whatever occurs to my mind at once, as the way of 
giving reality and meaning to all that passes before 
me.'* A wife with an uncongenial disposition would 
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have been a bitter disappointment to a man like Dr. 
Whewell. But he was fortunate in Cordelia Marshall, 
for she possessed the very qualities he needed — " a 
warm and tender heart, a calm, strong sense, a 
wise and boundless sympathy." 

Writing to his sister, he playfully announced his 
engagement to her, remarking that his Cordelia was 
*' not the daughter of King Lear, but of Mr. Marshall 
of Leeds." And a few days later on, in a letter to 
Archdeacon Hare, he thus alluded to the important 
event — 

" When I wrote to you last I was not half grateful 
enough for the blessing I have now in prospect. 
I was to a certain extent under the influence of 
bewilderment, which has now, I trust, passed away for 
ever. I think of my fortune with unmingled hope 
and comfort, and of Cordelia as my good angel.'* 
It was soon after his engagement that he wrote the 
following lines — quoted in his Life by Mrs. Stair 
Douglas (p. 243) — " To Cordelia Marshall, on receiving 
from her a chain of hair." They are characteristic 
of the man, and breathe a sweet spirit of earnest 
devotion which coincided with his refined and yet 
withal simple nature — 

^' Beloved Cordelia, kind and dear, 
And now my own while life endures, 
Would you the wonted language hear 
Of him whose every thought is yours ? 
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In boyish days, in youthful hours, 

And e'en in manhood's graver time, 

He oft has gathered Fancy's flowers 

And strung them in some idle rhyma 

And now a chain, of tresses wove, 

Your earliest gift, behold is mine ! 

Your gift, your chain, your locks, my love. 

May claim at least one little line. 

And yet to give it meaning due 

I need not ask invention's aid ; 

Your own sweet fancies, bright and true, 

May fitliest grace the simple braid. 

You bid it say, our hopes, our vow. 

The mutual trust 'tween you and me. 

Are no past vision, vanisht now. 

But firm and blest reality ; 

Such as your gift, your love you own, 

More truly strong than seeming fair ; 

Though shown to few, yet giv'n to one 

Who well may know that it is there. 

Woven of that which tells a tale 

Of emblematic mystery ; 

The woman's glory yet her veil ; 

Grace shrouding round her modesty. 

Full many a fine weak-seeming hair. 

Slight bonds, save in their mingled twine, 

In settled order twisted there 

Make up a strong enduring line. 

And so it seems, my love, to you — 

To you when Fancy loves to play — 

That many a service slight to view. 

Brief tasks of love from day to day — 

Small duties, trials, charities, 

In growing union, kindly strife. 

Form love's most firm and lasting ties. 

And bind us heart to heart for life. 
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So be it. Hoping, trusting so, 
Close to my heart your chain I wear ; 
And think the days and hours run slow 
Till I may press the giver there." 

The marriage was solemnized on October 12th, 1 841, 
at New Church, and the honejrmoon, which had been 
anxiously anticipated by Whewell as a prolonged 
season of calm and repose, owing as he supposed to 
his final separation from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was interrupted by news which brought the prospect 
of an appointment which had been the summit of his 
ambition. 

On the very day of his marriage, Dr. Wordsworth, 
the Master of Trinity College, wrote to him announc- 
ing his intention of resigning, at the same time ex- 
pressing a wish that he might be " appointed as soon 
as possible to this important concern." Five days 
afterwards he received a letter from Sir Robert Peel, 
intimating that her Majesty had approved of his 
being offered " the succession to Dr. Wordsworth as 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge." 

The appointment was highly popular, and it was 
not long before Mrs. Whewell endeared herself to 
all around, increasing, if possible, her husband's in- 
fluence in the University by her own calm dignified 
manner, and by her hearty co-operation in his labours. 
Indeed she could not be but most highly valued, for, 
as Mrs. Stair Douglas says — 
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" Her aid in all that was kindly and gracious, her 
active labours for all whom her new position brought 
her in contact with, were enumerated as blessings 
flowing from her presence, which made the seven years 
of sunshine preceding her failure of health " in every 
way an eventful epoch in her husband's life. 

A large share of her time was devoted to plans 
of general usefulness ; and " no charitable or bene- 
volent object was presented to her consideration 
without receiving a warm welcome, manifested by 
a generous contribution to its funds." 

How much, too, Dr. Whewell was guided by his 
wife's advice may be inferred from the following letter, 
which he wrote while she was on a visit — 

" I have been considering how much of their 
interest all the letters which I have opened lose by 
your not being here to read them and talk them over 
with me. I am disposed to think that if I were to 
say they lose nine-tenths of their charm it would 
be saying too much ; but if I were only to say that 
they lose five-sixths, it would certainly be saying too 
little. But you do not comprehend these fractional 
ways of talking of such matters. ..." 

Five days later on, looking forward to her return 
home to Cambridge, he tells her that he is glad he 
will have no more letters to write to her, and adds — 
** I have so much to say and to hear ; it seems that 
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pen^ ink, and paper are a slow way of dealing with 
it." But in 1853 her health was the cause for the 
gravest anxiety; and in the close of 1855 the dark 
cloud, which had been long impending, burst; for 
on the 18th December Mrs. Whewell died. Thus 
closed a happy union of fourteen years ; and she 
who had shed a bright lustre in the brilliant home of 
which she was so graceful an ornament was gone. 

How great her influence was we have ample 
testimony from his own words ; for in a letter to his 
sister, he says — " She shared our thoughts from hour 
to hour. And if I did anything good and right and 
wise, it was because I had goodness and right-minded- 
ness and wisdom to prompt and direct me." Writing 
to Professor Sedgwick, he tells him — " It is a satisfac- 
tion to think that you saw in some degree how kind 
and thoughtful she was. The riches of her goodness, 
wisdom, and love no one could know whose whole life 
was not united with hers. I must go on with a life 
emptied of all its value." 

Whilst in the neighbourhood of Leeds, soon after 
his sad loss, he went to see an exhibition of pictures 
in which was one by Horace Vernet, representing the 
Angel of Death carrying away a wife from her hus- 
band. The picture moved him much, and he returned 
again and again to look at it, and dwell upon every 
detail by which the painter had skilfully succeeded 
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in indicating love, and grief, and hope ; afterwards 
describing it in one of bis Elegiacs, wbich concludes 
tbus — 

'' Wisely, O painter, and well baat thou used thy art as thy 

teacher; 
Teacher of solace and hope; teacher of goodness and prayer. 
For howe'er shall thou enter where her pure spirit is enter'd. 
If thy soul be not purified, hallowed, and rais'd ? 
So I too would seek, in these too dissonant measures. 
Lessons of hope and faith ever to stamp on my heart. 
And when for thee and for me, O painter, the lesson is 

ended. 
When we have finished our task, labour, and patience and 
I pray'r. 

Painter 1 O mayest thou find in that bright region thy lost 

one! 
There too may I find her whom I ceaselessly mourn." 

In bis lonely state, and in bis now cbeerless borne, 
bis tender and affectionate nature yearned for some- 
body to love, and bappily it was not disappointed. 
Lady Affleck, wbom be married on July 1, 1858, 
was anotber sympatbetic woman, " upon wbom," says 
Mrs. Douglas, "be could lavisb tbe abundant com- 
municativeness, tbe trusting confidence, tbe ardent 
tenderness of a beart bungering for tbe sober, solid 
satisfaction of a bappy borne life, and unable to rest 
witbout it." For seven years tbeir borne was as 
bappy as mutual love and sympatby could make it, 
until deatb removed ber also. 

Writing to Professor Forbes, jun., just before tbis 
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event, he tells him — *'It is very hard to part, and I 
look forward with terror to the desolation which seems 
to await me when she is gone. We have lived so 
entirely in one another that life will not be life 
without her, nor can I understand how I am to live." 
With her death he had sense of loneliness returned, 
and he looked "like some one crushed down under 
an unbearable weight." But it was not to be for 
long, his own death taking place eleven months later, 
on March 5th, 1866 ; thus terminating a life which, 
coupled with gifts of no ordinary kind, had been 
marked throughout by a manly courage which never 
shrank from an avowal of its inner feeling. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

MARRIAGE ROMANCE. 

Sir Charles Bunbury — Dr. Burney — Lord Chancellor Campbell 
— Sir Astley Cooper — Charles, Marqiiis Comwallis — Lord 
Derby — Gainsborough — George Grote — Macready — Charles 
Mathews — Hugh Miller — Sir Henry Eaeburn — Sir Samuel 
Epomilly — George Stephenson — General Wolfe. 

There is, perhaps, no subject which has been so 
popular with poets, novelists, and play-wrights, as 
the romance of love. Appealing to the tenderest 
passions of the human heart, the vicissitudes of love 
have always aroused the deepest sympathy and the 
keenest interest. The subject, too, is one which from 
the earliest period has aflForded the most thrilling 
and exciting scenes in history; not to mention the 
harrowing stories it has supplied for family romance. 
Although in the following pages the sensational 
element may be wanting from the chronological limits 
of the present work, yet the love episodes recorded 
are sufficiently tinged with the romantic element to 
prove of interest. 
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Thus a certain romance may be said to have 
clustered round the marriage of Sir Thomas Charles 
Bunbury with Lady Sarah Lenox, a noted beauty 
and star of fashion in the last century. She gained 
considerable notoriety as having been the first attach- 
ment of George TIL ; and it is well known, writes 
Mr. Jesse,' that had his Majesty " thought proper to 
consult only his own wishes, he would gladly have 
raised her to the throne." Anyhow, on his marriage 
with the Princess Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, the king 
selected this court beauty to be the first of the ten 
unmarried daughters of dukes and earls to support 
the train of his consort at their nuptials. All 
accounts acknowledge her surpassing loveliness, and 
Horace Walpole, speaking of the royal wedding, says 
that Lady Sarah was " by far the chief angel." In 
noticing, too, some private theatricals at Holland 
House, in which she took the part of Jane Shore, 
he writes — " When Lady Sarah was in white, and 
with her hair about her ears, and on the ground, 
no Magdalen of Correggio was ever half so lovely 
and expressive." 

It was to this graceful and charming young lady, 

when only in her eighteenth year, that Sir Thomas 

Bunbury was married on the 2nd June, 1762, each 

being favoured with length of years, for she lived to 

^ George Selwyn and his Caniemporaries, ii. 171-3. 
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the age of eighty-two, and he died in his eighty-first 
year. 

V In addition to her many fascinations, Lady Bunbury 
appears to have been highly accomplished, and was a 
good correspondent. Indeed, when travelling about 
with her husband, we find her using her pen freely, 
and giving many chatty details of their daily life. 
Thus, writing to George Selwyn fix)m Spa, August 
8th, 1767, she says — 

'^Sir Charles games from morning till night, but 
he has never yet lost £100 in one day. He gives 
breakfasts and dances, and is quite the beau gar^on 
here. He sends his best compliments to you both,^ 
and says he will write to both, but I do not believe 
a word of it, so I write en attendant 

" I do not comprehend how I have the courage to 
scribble away at such a rate *to Mr. Selwyn the 
wit,' but you see the effect of flattery. You have 
shown such partiality to me, that I am persuaded 
you are very glad to hear from me, even though you 
must go through so long a letter. At the end, I 
shall not say, Pray excuse this scrawl^ but only beg 
you will burn my letters, as I particularly dislike 
anybody's keeping them a minute after they are read, 
and I will run the risk of your thinking me very 
tiresome, for the sake of obliging you, who are polite- 
* Selwyn and Lord Carlisle. 
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ness itself, to answer all my letters, if I write ever 
so often/' 

But Selwyn, not complying with this last request, 
was certainly at fault, although through such a 
breach of faith, it must be admitted, posterity is in- 
debted to many a valuable correspondence — contain- 
ing little of a private character — which it would not 
otherwise have possessed. 

Like many eminent men before and affcer him. 
Dr. Charles Burney made an imprudent marriage 
with a Miss Esther Sleepe, a young person of French 
and humble extraction, without any fortune. The 
expense of a growing family, and his own bad state 
of health, for which the atmosphere of London was 
pronounced injurious, induced him to accept the post 
of organist at Lynn, in Norfolk, where he resided 
nine or ten years, and where most if not all of the 
children of the first marriage were born. It was 
during his residence at Lynn, in the year 1755, he 
addressed a letter to Dr. Johnson, which led first to 
some short and transient visits to the lexicographer, 
and many years after, to that familiar intercourse and 
friendship which, after all, is the most memorable 
circumstance in Burney's life. 

In 1760, with his wife and family he returned to 
London, and began a course of musical tuition which 
appears to have been highly remunerative; for 
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Johnson, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thralc, remarks 
that he gave fifty-seven lessons in one week. But 
within a couple of years his prosperity was clouded 
by the loss of his wife, who was seized with a painful 
inflammatory disorder, which his daughter, Madame 
D'Arblay, tells us, ended " suddenly in a deadly case 
of mortification." 

To alleviate his grief at so unexpected a loss. Dr. 
Bumey went to Paris, whence he brought back a 
translation and adaptation of Rousseau's Devin dti 
Villaffe, which his friend Garrick soon after produced 
under the title of the Cunning Man. In the active 
pursuit of his profession Bumey now found his chief 
happiness, until he entered on the married state for 
the second time; the intermediate years being thus 
amusingly described by his daughter in the Memoirs 
of her father — " Six heartless, nearly desolate years of 
lonely conjuffol chasm, had succeeded to double their 
number of nearly unparalleled conjugal enjoyment—:^, 
and the void was still fallow and hopeless — when 
the yet very handsome, though no longer in her 
bloom, Mrs. Stephen Allen, of Lynn, now a widow, 
decided, for promoting the education of her eldest 
daughter, to make London her winter residence." 
Accordingly Burney was "applied to for assistance 
in the musical line," and before very long offered 
himself in the conjugal line, and was accepted. 
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The first Mrs. Burney had on her deathbed 
recommended a second marriage for her husband, 
and had suggested a Miss Dorothy Young, one of 
her Lynn friends. But unfortunately Dorothy was 
not handsome, and Burney, ** sacred as he held the 
opinions and wishes of his Esther, was too ardent 
an admirer of beauty to dispense with that attractive 
embellishment of the female frame." So he made 
his own choice in his selection of a wife, a step 
which does not seem to have met with any objec- 
tion by the young families of each party. Indeed, 
Madame D'Arblay, although devoted to her mother's 
memory, eloquently defends her father's re-marriage— 

" Those who judge of the sincerity of pristine 
connubial tenderness merely by its abhorrence of 
succession, take a very unenlightened, if not false 
view of human grief; unless they limit their stigma 
to an eager or a facile repetition of those rites which, 
on their first imagination, had seemed inviolable and 
irreplaceable. 

" So still, in fact, they may faithfully though silently 

continue, even under a subsequent new connection. 

The secret breast, alive to memory though deprived 

of sympathy, may still internally adhere to its own 

choice and fondness, notwithstanding the various 

and imperious calls of current existence may urge 

a second alliance." 

VOL. I. o 
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Lord Chancellor CampbeH's love experiences, if not 
romantic, were at any rate somewhat eccentric and 
amusing. " If a pretty girl of respectable connections 
should fall in love with my briseSy I should have," he 
wrote, **no objection to make her my partner for 
life. I could -now venture on marriage without 
imprudence, and I have no time to lose." But he 
did not delay in indulging in matrimonial schemes, 
for he tells us how, after a dinner at Alexander's — 
afterwards Chief Baron — "I met a niece of his, a 
very sweet and interesting girl, whom I should like 
very well for a wife. I went with her a few days 
after to a picture-gallery, and afterwards called upon 
her. I have not seen her since, nor shall I probably 
see her again these three months. I cannot run after 
her or any other woman. The thing is impossible. 
I would willingly sacrifice any given quantity of 
business ; but if 1 were to attempt this, the concern 
would at once break up and go to ruin." 

The eventful day came when at last the young 
lady who was destined to be his wife was introduced 
to him at a dinner-party ; an account of which he 
gives in a letter to his brother, dated January 16th, 
1820— 

" I sat at dinner next Miss Scarlett, and Scarlett has 
invited me to spend some days with him at his country 
house at Easter. What say you to that? Very 
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small accidents may at present determine my 
subsequent history." 

It was as he surmised, although his love-making 
and subsequent engagement were far from smooth, 
and made him for the time being decidedly unhappy. 
Writing to his brother from the Temple, on March 
4th, 1820, he says — "Things are again in a most 
languishing condition. ... I have been exceedingly 
unhappy during the week, and often wished that the 
project had never been entertained. I never started 
on a circuit in such a depressed state of mind." 

Two months later on — May 4th — he writes in the 
same gloomy strain — 

" I told you that * the affair ' had nearly died. 
Tancred (the worthiest of men) had given me the 
same advice with you, to hold back and let the thing 
drop, unless there was distinct encouragement from 
the other side. Coltman, he, and I, have all been 
unfortunate in love, although happy in friendship. 
Tancred has met with more rebuffs than either ; but 
there might be an entertaining volume made up of 
the * rejected addresses ' of the three — 

" * Alas ! for all that I have read, 
Or ever heard in tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.' 

" I can only say with Gibbon, that * I feel dearer 

to myself for having been capable of this elegant 

o 2 
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and refined passion.' Tancred and I have made a 
VOW that we will henceforth never court, and that 
unless we are courted we will remain in a state of 
single blessedness." 

But how far he succeeded in adhering to his 
resolution may be gathered from the fact that in the 
following week he has promised to escort the lady 
to Kegent's Park, on which occasion he is attired 
'*in white duck trousers, a buff waistcoat, and an 
olive-coloured morning frock-coat, cut after the 
fashion of the Duke of Wellington's." As a friend 
Miss Scarlett liked his society, but nothing more, 
and declined his proposal of marriage, a shock which 
almost drove him to despair. Directly after receiving 
the fatal letter he wrote off to his brother — 

''Jidylih, 1820. 
" What a state of mind I am in ! What is to 
become of me I know not. I am at this moment 
wholly unfit to perform the duties of life. I most 
sincerely believe that it would be the best thing for 
myself and my friends if I were at once released from 
them. I shall never be a comfort or a credit to you 
more." 

Later on the same day he adds — " I have not 
been able to take anything to-day, but I shall 
force myself to have some refreshment presently. 
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What seems remarkable, I have a constant drowsiness, 
whereas before I was unable to sleep — my future lost 
in a terrible contrast with what it might have been." 

Five days afterwards he again writes to his brother, 
evidently more composed — " I do not think I have 
anjrthing to complain of. Although, from the situations 
in which we were seen together, any stranger would 
have supposed she had made up her mind to accept 
the offer, yet these were not of her choosing, and 
generally she had no control over them. I cannot 
say that she ever gave me any positive encourage- 
ment The conduct of the family has been marked 
by delicacy, frankness, and kindness. I now take 
leave of the subject with you for ever. Excuse, my 
dear brother, the pain and anxiety I have caused 
you. 

When the spring of the following year came round 
things. had assumed a brighter aspect, and on May 
19 th, 1821, he thus writes to his brother — 

'' 1 was at a very brilliant rout last night in 
Spring Gardens. I never saw so many pretty 
women in one house. 1 need not add that the 
company was by no means exclusively legal, for, 
generally speaking, the wives and daughters of 
lawyers are not by any means to boast of. Bar- 
risters do not marry their mistresses as frequently 
as they used to do, but they seldom can produce 
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a woman that a man can take under his arm with 
any credit. I was so much excited that when I 
went to bed (as our father says) * I did not shut an 
eye the whole night.' " 

On the last day of the same month he makes the 
important announcement, very diflFerent to what he 
had written a little under a year ago — 

"I expected great pleasure in giving you an 
account of the altered aspect of my own affairs. I 
may almost pronounce myself the accepted lover of 
Miss Scarlett ; " and adds, " You are the only human 
being to whom I have mentioned my good fortune." 
Nothing now impedes the progress of his courtship, 
he sees his lady-love daily — often thrice a day — and 
escorts her everywhere. He writes frequently to his 
brother to proclaim her praises, telling him that 
'* she is a most exquisite creature, and indepen- 
dently of her personal charms, she has a highly 
cultivated understanding and a most refined taste.'' 
Although the marriage did not take place till 8th 
September at Abinger Church, yet all is arranged 
by August 8 th, and in a letter to his brother, dated 
July 29th, he says — 

" I propose immediately to make off for Dover. 
Mean to have the passport, the license, etc. all ready 
before I leave town for the circuit. I shall be 
dressed in a blue coat, white waistcoat, and white 
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trousers. The two Miss Campbells (Miss Scarlett's 
nieces) are to be bridesmaids." 

Thus ended an eventful crisis in his life, and one 
which, however inauspicious its early stages had 
been, brought an amount of happiness which far 
more than fully repaid the pain and anguish he 
had undergone. In 1836, Lord Campbell accepted 
a peerage for his wife, under the name and title of 
Baroness Stratheden. 

At an early age Sir Astley Cooper was the 
principal actor in a most ludicrous and amusing love 
espionage, forming the first romance of his life, 
which is thus narrated by his biographer — 

" A very laughable occurrence took place betwixt 

Master Astley and a Mr. , who had an imbecile 

wife, and was consequently obliged to manage his 
domestic aflFairs himself. It came to the ears of 
Master Astley that this gentleman was much inclined 
to take unbecoming liberties with the maid-servants, 
and, resolving to ascertain the truth of this report, 

on learning that Mr. had a vacancy in his 

establishment for a maid-servant, Master Astley 
took the resolution of disguising himself as one, and 
applying for the situation. For this purpose he 
borrowed a dress of one of the servants in the 
doctor's house, and, accoutred in her habUiments, 
proceeded, in the dusk of the evening, to Mrs. 's 
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house. Arrived, he was introduced to Mr. , who, 

pleased with the appearance of the supposed maid- 
servant, engaged her for the vacant situation, and 
indeed was apparently so pleased with her that he 
accompanied her part of the way home, holding a 
conversation till they arrived at a stile where they 
were to part. Previously to this taking place, how- 
ever, Mr. endeavoured to impress a kiss on the 

lips of his companion, when Master Astley suddenly 

discovered himself, and said, * Now, Mr. , I have 

often heard you were fond of the maids, but I 
am Astley Cooper ' ; and then, bidding him good- 
night, said, * I shall say nothing about it to the 
doctor.'" 

This little bit of love-making was certainly as novel 
as it was eccentric, but the whole aflfair was thoroughly 
characteristic of the youthful, hero. It appears, how- 
ever, that young Astley Cooper's first real love aflfair 
took place in his seventeenth year, when he con- 
ceived a tender admiration for a neighbouring clergy- 
man's pretty daughter of the same age ; and so violent 
was the passion, that he borrowed on a false pretence 
one of the long-tailed horses, and actually rode thirty- 
four miles to see his nymph and back again the same 
summer evening. But what was the subsequent fate 
of the heroine we are not told. 

" The reason that prevented this evidently mutual 
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attachment from leading to their future union," writes, 
his biographer/ " I never heard/' On the other hand, 
it is so unusual a thing for a boy and girl to be 
enchanted with each other at sixteen, and yet not 
found at six-and-twenty in the relation of man and 
wife, that the abrupt silence as to the cause of the 
attachment coming to an end is not surprising.' 

Young Astley's next courtship was of a still more 
romantic character ; the object of his aflFections being 
Miss Anne Cock, the beautiful and clever daughter of 
a rich retired merchant, who resided at Tottenham. 
Thither Mr. Cline, the eminent surgeon, often went 
on Sunday, his favourite pupil, Astley Cooper, 
occasionally accompanying, him. It so happened 
that during a fit of gout .the care of Mr. Cock 
principally devolved on the young surgeon, and it 
is not difficult to understand the consequences. He 
fell in love with his, patient's daughter, and was 
accepted. Towards the end of the year 1791 the 
wedding-day was fixed, when Mr. Cock was taken ill 
— so ill that his intended aon-in-law had to announce 
the total absence of hope.. The old man received 
the intelligence with calmness and resignation, called 
for his cash-book, summed up the current page, 
" to save his executor trouble," and expired in the 

1 Lift of Sir Astley Cooper, by Bransby Blake Cooper. 
.2 See Quarterly Review, Ixxi. 632. 
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arms of his daughter and Astley Cooper, dying the 
very day that had been settled for the marriage, 
November 2 1st. 

Despite this melancholy and unexpected occurrence, 
the friends of the young couple considered it advan- 
tageous that the marriage should not be long post- 
poned. In December a christening was to take 
place from the house of Mr. Cline, who thought that 
this would aflford an excellent opportunity for his 
young friends to be united, without attracting much 
attention, as they might join the christening party 
on its way to church. 

Accordingly the/marriage was solemnized, and the 
young couple afterwards retired, as if they had been 
merely witnesses of the christening. On the evening 
of the same day, Mr. Cooper delivered his surgical 
lecture with all the ease of manner which character- 
ized him on ordinary occasions, his pupils dispersing 
without the slightest suspicion of what had occurred. 

Under these circumstances the wedding trip was 
put oflF till the following June, when Astley Cooper 
and his wife proceeded to Paris, remaining there 
three months. During this eventful period he 
witnessed the events of the 10th August and the 
2nd September, besides many of the horrors that 
intervened and ensued. Although in his Journal 
he expresses some disgust with the atrocities brought 
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under his eye, these, we are told, were not able to 
divert him from the two great objects of his nuptial 
excursion — namely, to gratify his curiosity by attend- 
ing the debates of the National Assembly, etc., and 
to improve his professional knowledge by comparing 
the Parisian practice of surgery with our own. 

A certain romance attaches to the marriage of 
Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, whose career in 
many respects was a remarkable one; for be filled 
efl'ectively the most prominent place on four con- 
spicuous stages, in four of the most trying epochs of 
British history. Thus, he commanded the army 
which, jfrom no fault of his own, gave by its sur- 
render at York Town the first clear glimpse of 
coming independence to the United States. He was 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India 
from 1786 to 1794, when our Indian policy required 
the most judicious handling. He occupied the post 
of Lord-Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief in Ire- 
land during the agitation of the Union ; and as 
British Ambassador he negotiated the Peace of 
Amiens in the year 1801. His public career, there- 
fore, was an important one, and it was when in 
the discharge of his official duties that the sad 
romance of his married life occurred. 

On the 14th July, 1768, he married Jemima Tul- 
likens, daughter of Colonel James Jones, who seems to 
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have had a strong aversion to his leaving his country 
and home, even although his vocation called him away. 
But her devoted attachment was perhaps a reasonable 
excuse for a piece of imprudence which even her 
sense of honour as a wife should have overcome 
when his reputation and good name were at stake. 
But whatever her reluctance, he embarked on Feb. 
10th, 1776, for America, with the local rank of Lieut.- 
General. How much she dreaded his absence may 
be gathered from the fact that it was even rumoured 
at the time that she prevailed upon his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to request the king to 
allow him to relinquish his appointment ; but that 
he, though the leave was given, peremptorily declined 
to avail himself of the permission. 

After being away nearly two years, he returned to 
England in Jan. 1778, but sailed again from St. 
Helens in the Trident, on the 21st April following. 
Lady Cornwallis and her children accompanied him 
to Portsmouth ; and after his departure she returned 
to Culford, where she resumed the solitary life she 
had led since he first went away. But grief so 
preyed upon her mind as eventually to bring on a 
kind of jaundice, of which she subsequently died on. 
Feb. 14th, 1779. 

As soon as Lord Cornwallis received tidings of her 
dangerous state, he threw up his command and 
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returned to England. It was too late. The damage 
which her constitution had received through in- 
cessant fretting was irreparable ; and a few weeks 
after his arrival she expired. 

This was a melancholy termination to his married 
life, and one rendered all the more so by the con- 
sciousness that her love for him had virtually killed 
Lady Comwallis. Indeed we are informed she always 
declared to her confidential attendant that she was 
dying of a broken heart, and requested that a thorn- 
tree should be planted above the vault where she was 
buried, as nearly as possible over her heart — signi- 
ficant of the sorrow which destroyed her life. She 
also directed that no stone should be engraved to 
her memory; both of which wishes were complied 
with. The niche in the vault where her remains 
were placed was closed by a plain slab of marble, not 
even bearing her name, which was, however, added 
in 1851, shortly after the funeral of the Marchioness 
Comwallis, who was also buried at Culford. The 
thorn-tree was necessarily removed in March 1855, 
in consequence of alterations to the church ; but it 
was replanted in the churchyard. 

The death of his wife changed Lord Cornwallis's 
intention of remaining at home ; and he shortly 
afterwards again ofi'ered his services, which being 
accepted caused him to return to America, where he 
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remained until he was taken prisoner at York 
Town.^ 

Among the few " queens of the stage " who have 
found themselves raised to coronets was Elizabeth 
Farren, one of the most popular actresses of the last 
century, who was from 1797 to 1829 Countess of 
Derby. Lizzie Farren, as she was popularly called, 
was the daughter of a surgeon and apothecary at 
Cork, who belonged to a band of strolling players; 
and Dr. Doran, in his Knights and their BayB^ has 
given a charming picture of little Lizzie — when her 
father was locked up by order of the Mayor of 
Salisbury as a vagabond — making her way down the 
frozen street on Christmas morning, to carry him 
a cup of warm coffee for breakfast. 

From childhood she showed a talent for acting, 
and as a young woman was acknowledged to be the 
first actress of the day. Accordingly for twenty 
years she adorned the London stage, attracting the 
personal attention of Charles James Fox and other 
prominent characters of the time, all of whom, while 
fascinated by her ability, respected the high purity 
of her character. Amongst her many admirers was 
Lord Derby, for whom she had an affectionate regard, 
even whilst his first wife was alive ; but " her 

^ Correspondence qf the Marquis of ComwcdliSj i 13, 14; 
edited by Charles Boss. 
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conduct was so guarded as to be free from the as- 
persions of the most censorious and malicious." It 
so happened that on her retirement from the stage 
in April 1797, Earl Derby had just been left a " free 
man " by the death of his first wife, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Hamilton Douglas, daughter of James, Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon. Accordingly, on the 1st 
May, Lizzie Farren was married by special license to 
Lord Derby, at his residence in St. James's Square ; 
and it is said that she gave her step-grandson, the 
future premier of England, his earliest lessons in 
education. She died on the 23rd April, 1829, at 
Knowsley Park, Lancashire, *' after protracted suffer- 
ing," at the age of sixty- six, and lies buried in the 
famous tomb of the Stanleys, her memory being long 
respected by all who were fortunate enough to know 
her. 

It happened in one of Gainsborough's pictorial ex- 
cursions among the woods of Suffolk, that when sitting 
down to make a sketch of some fine trees, with sheep 
reposing below, and wood-doves roosting above, a 
young lady entered unexpectedly upon the scene, and 
at once attracted his attention and enlisted his 
sympathy. 

His fair visitor was Margaret Burr, the memory 
of whose beautiful face was long preserved in Sudbury. 
It was arranged that Gainsborough should paint 
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her picture; and when finished, it is said, whilst 
expressing her warm admiration of the artist's skill, 
she " gave him the gentlest possible hint that perhaps 
in time he might become the possessor of the original" 
He took the hint, and after a short courtship was 
rewarded by her hand, and with it an annuity of 
two hundred pounds. 

According to Allan Cunningham, she was reported 
to be the daughter of one of our exiled princes ; nor 
was she, when a wife and a mother, anxious of having 
this circumstance forgotten. On the occasion of a 
household festivity, when her husband had won his 
reputation, she vindicated some little ostentation in 
her dress by whispering to her niece, ** I have some 
right to this, for you know, my love, I am a prince's 
daughter." 

However successful his career, Gainsborough was 
not altogether free from domestic trouble, " allowing 
his table," we are told, **to be infested with all sorts 
of musical professors." It seems that a musician took 
a fancy to one of his daughters ; Johann Christian 
Fischer, a hautboy player, of eccentric disposition, 
secretly wooed and won his youngest daughter — the 
fair Mary. How Gainsborough acted on being aware 
of the circumstance will be seen from a letter he 
wrote to his sister, Mrs. Gibbons — 
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*' Feb. 2Srd, 1780. 

"Dear Sister, 

"I imagine you are by this time no 
stranger to the alteration which has taken place in 
my family. The notice I had of it was very sudden, 
as I had not the least suspicion of the attachment 
being so long and deeply settled ; and as it was too 
late for me to alter anything without being the cause 
of total unhappiness on both sides, my consent, which 
was a mere compliment to affect to ask, I needs must 
give ; whether such a match was agreeable to me or 
not, I would not have the cause of unhappiness lay 
upon my conscience; and accordingly they were 
married last Monday, and are settled for the present 
in a ready-furnished little house in Curzon Street, 
May Fair. 

" I can't say I have any reason to doubt the man's 
honesty or goodness of heart, as I never heard any 
one speak anything amiss of him ; and as to his 
oddities and temper, she must learn to like them as 
she likes his person, for nothing can be altered now. 
I pray God she may be happy with him, and have 
her health. Peggy has been very unhappy about it, 
but I endeavour to comfort her, in hope that she will 
have more pride and goodness than to do anything 
without first asking my advice and approbation. 
We shall see how they go on, and I shall write to 
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you further upon the subject. I hope you are well, 
and with best wishes, 

" I remain, your affectionate brother, 

" Thomas Gainsborough." 

But their future life was not all sunshine. Not 
long after her marriage Mrs. Fischer was separated 
from her husband, having been subject to occasional 
aberrations of mind; one of her occasional idiosyn- 
crasies, and perhaps the most remarkable, was that 
the Prince of Wales was desperately in love with 
her. She died about the year 1826. 

Gainsborough's own courtship was very similar to 
that of Sir Henry Raeburn. In the year 1778, when 
twenty-two, the following romantic incident, as told 
by Cunningham, occurred to the artist — 

" One day a young lady presented herself at the 
studio, and desired to sit for her portrait. He in- 
stantly remembered having seen her in some of his 
excursions, when, with his sketch-book in hand, he 
was noting down fine snatches of scenery. On further 
acquaintance he found that besides personal charms 
she had sensibility and wit. Before long the artist 
fell in love with his sitter, and made a very fine 
portrait of her; the lady in question being Ann, 
Countess Leslie, widow of a French count. Within 
a month or so she gave him her hand in marriage, 
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bestowing "at once a most affectionate wife, good 
sense, and a handsome fortune/' 

The "ardent and profound passion" of George 
Grote for Harriet Lewin was nearly hopelessly 
crushed tlirough the treachery of his friend, the Eev. 

E , to whom he was in the habit of unreservedly 

communicating most of the affairs of his daily life. 
Telling him one day of his love for Harriet Lewin, 
his friend ajssured him that " he knew it as a fact 
that her heart and hand were engaged to another 
man." Of course this was equivalent to the ex- 
tinguishing of George Grote's hopes, and he accord- 
ingly took it as such, with the poignant anguish 
which naturally attends disappointments of this 
kind. 

Shortly afterwards Harriet Lewin left the neigh- 
bourhood on a yachtiog expedition ; but on her 

return she learnt of Mr. E ^'s conduct, which was 

aggravated by the fact that he had for several months 
previous endeavoured to prevail on her to receive 
his own addresses. As young Grote, however, was 
dependent on his father, he was still forced to submit 
to his wish that he should not entertain any project 
of a matrimonial kind, and so, "ceasing to cherish 
any hope of renewing" bis friendship with JVIiss 
Lewin, "he endeavoured with even added industry 
to occupy his thoughts with various kinds of study, 
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and with the society of his chosen friends/'^ But 
when his friend, G. M. Norman, heard of the duplicity 

of Mr. E , he wrote to him on the subject, an 

extract from which letter we quote below — 

''London, August 1815. 

"My dear George, 

*' . . . The Lewins are at home, and I shall 

ride over on Sunday. E is a villain ; and Harriet 

completely exculpated. You will observe that what 

I wrote you on the 29th was E 's own statement 

of his conduct conveyed through Harenc, who always 
tells him that his behaviour has been foolish in the 
highest degree, but he is ignorant of the base part he 
(E ) has played. . . .'' 

Engaged in busy study, George Grote's life was 
uneventful till 1818, when accident brought Miss 
Lewin across his path — ^an incident which rekindled 
more intensely the red flame, as may be gathered 
from the subjoined extract of a letter written at the 
time — 

" I had the happiness or misfortune (I know not 
which to call it, the feelings are so mixed) to see my 
dear friend and favourite Harriet Lewin the other 
day in Bromley. I stood and conversed with her 
for about ten minutes, but something — I know not 

^ PeraoTudLife of George Orote, p. 17, hj Mrs. Grote. 1873. 
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what it is — kept me during the whole of the time in 
such a state of indescribable tremor and uneasiness, 
that I could hardly utter a rational sentence. She 
looked lovely beyond expression. Her features still 
retained the same life and soul which once did so 
magnetize me ; I never have seen it, and I never shall 
see it on any other face. My dear Harriet 1 It is 
terrible work ; ib is most cruelly painful to think 
that I can only appear to her in the light of one who 
has occasioned nothing but pain and uneasiness to 
her." 

Happily for Grote, his father at last consented to 
the engagement, on the understanding that the 
marriage was postponed for two years, an arrange- 
ment which was readily assented to ; the young 
couple being only too thankful that the impediment 
to their future union was removed. In the interval 
they each kept a diary for their mutual edification, 
and when the two years had expired they were 
married at Bexley Church, Kent. Thus ended an 
engagement which, to say the least, was as romantic 
as it was trying. Grote's father, although wealthy, 
restricted him to a small allowance, just sufficient to 
enable his wife and himself to live in decent comfort, 
and that only by their strict self-denial and frugal 
habits. He also required them to reside in the house 
adjoining the Bank in Threadneedle Street ; but the 
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want of pure air and means of exercise and recreation 
soon told on Mrs. Grote's health, ending in an 
illness, after the death of the only child they ever 
had ; in which her life long trembled in the balance. 

It was at the bedside of his wife, during her slow 
convalescence at Hampstead, that Grote wrote his 
first published work, an Essay on Parliamentary 
Reform, directed against the theory of class repre- 
sentation as advocated by Sir James Mackintosh in 
the Edinburgh Review (1821). 

His life, which was a model of industry, found ever- 
increasing happiness through being united to a woman 
who, by her high intellectual qualities and sympa- 
thetic nature, entered fully into his inner feelings. 
Indeed the record of their domestic happiness is 
illustrated by the lines of Chaucer with which Mrs. 
Grote has so appropriately closed the Life to which 
we have already referred — 

*' And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And in his port as meek as is a maid. 
He never yet no vilanie ne said, 
Id all his life, unto no manner wight. 
He was a very parfitt gentle knight." 

A trifling occurrence at Glasgow, writes Macready, 
" to be remembered in after life, fell out on the night 
of my benefit. A pretty little girl, about nine years 
of age, was sent on at a very short notice to act the 
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part of one of the children in Dimond's pleasant farce, 
The Hunter of the Alps, She was imperfect in the 
words she had to speak, having had no time to learn 
them; not being aware of this, I scolded her on 
coming oflF the stage for her neglect, which I was 
afterwards sorry for, as it cost her many tears." In 
later life, he adds, this incident was recalled to him 
in a very unexpected way, and no wonder, consider- 
ing she became his wife. The whole affair, to say 
the least, was romantic. 

Five years afterwards he had just entered the 
theatre at Aberdeen, when he saw two young girls 
walking up and down the stage, apparently waiting 
for the business of the morning to begin. " One, the 
manager's daughter," he writes, ^' was a common-look- 
ing person ; the other, plainly but neatly dressed, was 
distinguishable for a peculiar expression of intelligence 
and sprightly gentleness. She was introduced to me 
by the manager as my Virginia for the next night's 
play. She might have been Virginia. The beauty of 
her face was more in its expression than in feature, 
though no want of loveliness was there. There was a 
native grace in her deportment and every movement, 
and never were innocence and sensibility more sweetly 
personified than in her mild look and speaking eyes 
streaming with unbidden tears." She was no other 
than the same little girl he had rebuked some years 
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before, and was now the support of her family. This 
charming girl, simple-minded, unsophisticated, and 
full of unaflfected warmth, may be described in the 
graceful lines of Knowles — 

" I know not whether in the state of girlhood 
Or womanhood to call her. 'Twixt the two 
She stands, as that were loth to lose her, this 
To win her most impatient. The young year, 
Trembling and blushing *twixt the striving kisses 
Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
Her own parallel" 

She had not failed to make an impression on the 
great actor, and one which was destined to develop 
into love, for it was in the course of her theatrical 
engagements that Catherine Atkins — this was her 
maiden name — came more and more under Macready's 
notice. " In her unaflfected pathos and sprightliness," 
he tells us that "he saw the germ of very rare 
talent, and was anxious its development should not 
be marred by any premature attempt. The counsel 
which he sought to impress on her led to frequent 
conversations, eventually to correspondence;" and 
then it was that love approached them under friend- 
ship's name, although unsuspected in either case. 

Shortly afterwards an unforeseen and heavy calamity 
brought matters to a climax ; her father and brother 
being drowned with most of the passengers in the 
Liverpool packet, wrecked through the misconduct 
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of the captain in a calm sea at midday on the 
Skerries rocks. Almost heartbroken at this sudden 
and terrible loss, Macready did all in his power to 
comfort her in this sad and trying hour; but, in 
doing so, he awoke to the conviction that love was 
the inspiration of all the counsel, and assistance, he 
had rendered her. He no longer withheld his feelings 
from her, and it was settled that their marriage should 
take place as soon as possible, it being further arranged 
that she should spend some weeks with Macready 
and his sister previous to the marriage, a proposal 
which gratified all parties. But the day when they 
all three met was, according to Macready, the most 
wretched in his life, for " unmistakable disappoint- 
ment, indeed repulsion, was expressed in his sister's 
look and manner as she took Catherine's hand. No 
word was interchanged between them." Dismayed 
as his sister was at what she regarded an unfortunate 
engagement, she urged upon him the necessity of 
keeping his promise, suggesting that the marriage 
should be postponed to enable Catherine to continue 
her studies. To the proposal, humbling to her pride, 
she assented without murmur or reserve. The long- 
looked-for day at last came, and on June 24th, 1824, 
they were married at St. Pancras Church ; the follow- 
ing sweet and loving letter having been sent by his 
sister to Catherine a few days before, proving how 
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completely she gave her love to one who was to be 
united to her brother — 

"My DEAR Katherine, 

" I have not yet congratulated you upon 
the near approach of your union with my beloved 
brother, which I now do with true and heartfelt 
sincerity, and with the most ardent wishes for the 
happiness of you both, and I feel no doubt of those 
wishes being fulfilled to the utmost. You once, my 
dear girl, asked me ' if I loved you ' ; it was an abrupt 
question, and I made you no direct answer, nor would 
I till I could do it with sincerity and truth. You will 
not (or I am mistaken) value that love the less 
because not given hastily. Now you may ask the 
question when you like, but you need not ask it : 
I do love you truly, and ever shall whilst you make 
happy a brother so very dear to me. Let me no 
longer hear myself addressed by the formal title 
of Miss ; we shall soon be sisters, I trust, in aflfection 
as well as name — then call me Letitia.^ 
" Adieu, and believe me, 

" Ever your sincerely affectionate 

"Letitia Macready." 

Lovingly and well-intentioned as his sister's fears 
undoubtedly were, they were soon dispelled, for " in 
1 Macready's Reminiscences, p. 226. 
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his marriage he realized all that the most sanguine 
heart couM have pictured to itself of happiness." 
She was, in every sense of the word, a helpmate 
and a wife, never relinquishing that beautiful humility 
which was one of the graceful adornments of her 
character. Then, throughout her life, he tells us, 
"she never entirely abandoned being a pupil, im- 
proving, her acquaintance with the best writers in 
French and Italian, and making herself conversant 
with the works of Milton, Locke, Bacon, and our 
leading authors in poetry and verse." What truer 
testimony of a bright and happy life can there be 
than the letter he wrote in his bereavement to his 
friend, Sir Frederick Pollock? — 

" Plyjnouthy Sept. 2Zrd, 1862. 

"My dear Pollock, 

" The event so long dreaded has come to 
pass. It is God's will ; and to this thought, and to 
the faith that there is mercy and good in all He 
purposes, I turn for support in an aflSiction and 
under a bereavement that takes the sunshine from 
my remaining life. I have neither heart nor words 
to dweU upon the subject. 

" Your sincere friend, 

"W. C. Macready." 

It is true he married again eight years afterwards, 
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in 1860, the fifth daughter of Henry Spencer, and 
a granddaughter of Sir William Beechey, painter 
to George III. and Queen Charlotte; but the fact 
that he required some companion of his loneliness 
in no way detracts from the love he had for his 
former wife. 

It was at Swansea in the summer of 1797 that 
Charles Mathews, then but one-and-twenty years 
old, met the lady who shortly afterwards became his 
first wife, an amiable young woman of nearly his 
own age, the orphan of Dr. Strong, a physician of 
Exeter. Left almost in penury, but with an excellent 
education, she had settled herself in a school. The 
story of her helpless youth and honourable struggles 
made some impression on the feelings of Charles 
Mathews; and it came to pass that one morning 
after a long interview, *' he left the presence of Miss 
Strong as her affianced husband." 

She had not sixpence, and his salary was twelve 
shillings a week. His father's answer to the an- 
nouncement of this match is an excellent letter, full 
of good sense and kind feeling — 

"London, Sept IM, 1797. 

"Dear Charles, 

" I received yours of the 5th inst., which 
brought strange news unto my ears. You introduce 
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a subject into your letter which rather surprised me, 
although you seem to think that it would give me 
pleasure. 

" It will always give me pleasure to hear that you 
are doing well ; but I cannot think that even success 
in your present pursuit is doing well, as I am con- 
vinced it will eventually end for your evil, independ- 
ently of the disgrace that attaches to your character 
while you continue in so disgraceful an employ. 
You say that with my concurrence and approbation 
you are going to be married ; and so you would, I 
suppose, whether I approved of it or not. You say 
that the lady has been introduced to me in a distant 
way — distant, indeed 1 I suppose with an express 
design to give me some intimation of her mental 
qualifications, and to prove that her mind as well as 
her name was Strong ^ you have presented me with 
the figurability of her mind, and left me to guess at 
that of her body, which I suppose to be but small of 
stature by your own descriptions of her, when you 
say, ' But the dear little girl,' etc. But I am satisfied 
though she be little, if that little be but good. 

" You have given me no account of her age, situ- 
ation, or manner of life, or by what means she has 
hitherto subsisted. How can I form a just decision 
in my mind so as to give you advice, or grant any 
concurrence in an aflair of such great importance as a 
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cast for the life of one of the parties, without any 
premises to decide on ? Has Miss Strong any prob- 
ability, either by fortune or talents, of maintaining 
you ? If she has not, what must be her conception 
of your being able to maintain her ? Is your present 
income all to do it ? or have you any better prospects 
in life to enable you to support her with honour and 
decency in future ? I hate all Smithfield bargains 
in matrimonial contracts, and always esteem love- 
matches as the best when entered into with 'real 
discretion ' ; but ' wisdom ought to dwell with pru- 
dence.' If Miss Strong has no better prospect than 
to Uve and starve with you on your present income, 
it plainly proves to me that her passion for your 
person, or the endowments of your mind, is very far 
stronger than the strength of her mind, and has over- 
powered her understanding in the present instance ; 
and your love to her person, and particularly to her 
mental endowments, has shot beyond the mark, and 
will rather degenerate into a cruelty towards her, if you 
are not capable at present, or in prospect, of making 
provision for her future comfort. 

" The essential ingredient in the marriage state, 
to render the parties happy, is mutual aflfection. 
Where that is wanting all is discord ; but that, ab- 
stractedly considered, will not feed the body, clothe 
the back, or provide for the exigencies of an increasing 
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family. Therefore look before you leap, lest you 
leap into ruin, and involve the object of your delight 
in ruin with you, which I should be sorry to see the 
case with dear Miss Strong, whom I esteem although 
a stranger to her, because you seem to esteem her 
upon valuable grounds. 

" I do not know enough of Miss Strong to put my 
negative to your union with her, whether it would 
be decisive or not ; or to give my consent, from any 
conviction that she possesses known virtues and 
talents to qualify her to make you a good, in- 
dustrious, or an economical wife. Therefore, both 
myself and your mother are at a loss to know how 
to act consistently with our duty and love to you in 
regard to a question of such iinportance, and to give 
our decision upon a case, where we have only a 
prejudiced witness to testify of the party who is the 
beloved object of his wishes. I must own frankly 
that had Miss Strong been one of your company I 
should have shuddered at the idea of your union with 
such a person ; but as to all that appears concerning 
Miss Strong, your mother agrees with me that, upon 
mature deliberation between you, as your love is 
reciprocal, if you care for each other's welfare, enter 
into this union, so as not to involve yourself in dis- 
grace and us in trouble. You, being of age to judge 
for youi'selves, have our consent ; and God grant you 
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His blessing, and much real happiness 1 But let me 
remind you both, that while I wish God's blessing 
upon you in the rich provision of His hand, and social 
happiness with each other, you cannot be really or 
eventually happy without you are found walking in 
His fear and devoted to His service; and this, I 
think, my dear Charles, you are far from doing in your 
present situation. 

" I am, dear Charles, 

" Yours affectionately, 

** James Mathews." 

The parish register declares that Charles Mathews 
and Eliza Kirkham Strong were married by banns on 
the 19th day of September, 1797. But their married 
life was soon to terminate, for, in 1801, when he had 
barely recovered from a serious accident through the 
fall of a platform, he had the sorrow of witnessing 
the visible decline of his wife. This painful crisis 
was rendered almost tragic by the following inci- 
dent related by the second Mrs. Mathews, then Miss 
Jackson, an actress in Wilkinson's company. 

One day, by his wife's request, communicated 
through her husband, Miss Jackson called on her, 
and found her apparently improved in health. "I 
complimented her upon the favourable change," she 
writes, "which she told me was owing to a design 
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she had conceived, and in the fulfilment of which 
she desired me to aid her. I was delighted ; but the 
invalid wished to postpone the explanation until 
her husband's return home. At last he entered the 
room, and uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure at seeing the poor sufferer able to be raised 
up as she had been. She repeated to him what she 
had told me ; and after candidly avowing her con- 
viction that it was out of the power of human skill 
to save her, she pathetically deplored leaving her 
husband, particularly as he would naturally marry 
Q,gd\n— possibly a woman who would less understand 
his valuable qualities of heart and mind than she had 
done. 

"After one or two affecting allusions to her own 
death, she turned to me, and deplored my partially 
unprotected state, which my extreme youth and 
inexperience rendered so dangerous. She then con- 
jured me, with her *dear husband,' to take compas- 
sion upon her state, and promise jointly with him 
to fulfil her dying wishes. The poor sufferer then 
took her husband's hand in hers and kissed it fer- 
vently, and asking for mine and pressing it also to 
her feverish lips in a solemn manner, called upon us 
both to pledge ourselves to become man and wife 
after her dissolution." 

The painful scene which followed can be imagined 
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—one which Chaxles Mathews attributed to a slight 
delirium. On the 25th May, 1802, she died; and 
her wish was soon afterwards fulfilled, for on the 
28th March in the following year Charles Mathews 
and Miss Jackson were married at York. 

It must be confessed that Mathews' marriage was 
no hardship, for his young and second wife was 
gifted with an attractive countenance, lighted by 
remarkably fine eyes, to say nothing of a slender 
and graceful figure, terminated by the prettiest foot 
in the world. Added to these many charms, she had 
a pleasing voice, ladylike manners, and solid discre- 
tion, all of which contrived to render her as popular 
as she was intrinsically good. On the 27th of 
December — just nine months after the marriage — 
a son was bom, to whom his parents gave the name 
of Charles James, and who in his turn made his 
mark as a leading comedian. 

Lydia Mackenzie Fraser's attachment to Hugh 
Miller, the poor mechanic, was highly romantic. The 
mere fact of a young lady falling in love with a 
poetic stonemason was sufficient of itself to arouse 
the anger of her mother, who had no doubt thought, 
like most mothers, that no one was too good 
for her daughter. A girl of her position, in her 
nineteenth year, very pretty, with a clear waxen 
complexion which resembled that of a fair child 
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rather than of a grown woman, would attract atten- 
tion in any society. Added to this, she was a young 
lady of great natural ability, and could not fail with 
her intellect and beauty to create an impression. 

But Hugh Miller, despite the fact of his being a 
stonemason, was no ordinary man, for in a letter 
addressed from Cromarty by Mrs. Fraser to her 
daughter we find this passage — "You may guess 
what are his literar)' pretensions when I tell you 
that from my window at this moment I see a stone- 
mason engaged in building a wall. He has just 
published a volume of poems and likewise letters 
on the herriog-fishery ; both of which I send you." 
Little did she think when writing these lines that 
she was about to excite a curiosity in her daughter, 
the effects of which she would have no power to 
control. An unconscious interest Lydia Fraser at 
once took in the stonemason, and on seeing him for 
the first time she was struck by the intense thought- 
fulness of his face, and impressed by the colour 
of his eyes, "a deep blue tinged with sapphire." 
Equally was he struck by her appearance, and from 
that hour a feeling, hitherto unfelt, sprang up in 
each heart — the consciousness of being in love. It 
is true that like most young girls, Lydia Fraser had 
admirers with whose attentions she was flattered ; 
but, although these might be younger and better 

Q 2 
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dressed than the stonemason, they lacked the fascin- 
ation of his presence. How different was their 
commonplace behaviour to his fine and tender sym- 
pathy, his captivating speech, and educated intellect ! ^ 
There " was a pensiveness in his tone, a profound 
sadness in his eye, and a touch of egotistic melancholy 
about him, which is a spell of absolute enthralment 
for most women." How soon their friendship warmed 
into a deeper feeling may be gathered from Lydia 
Fraser's conduct when her mother ordered the inti- 
macy to be broken off — *' She wept much, felt like a 
poor little parasite which had succeeded in laying 
hold of some strong and stately tree, and which a 
powerful blast had laid prostrate in the dust." 

But the love affair, however romantic it might 
seem, was not the less real on that account, and her 
mother wisely removed the interdict, and "though 
marriage was for the present to be considered as out 
of the question, the young people were permitted to 
enjoy each other s society." Meanwhile Hugh Miller 
devoted his energies to improving his position, and 
on January 7th, 1837, after waiting five years, he 
was married to the one whom he had so long and 
ardently loved. " He had now," says his biographer, 
"made his mark in the literature of his country. 
He had passed into the ranks of the brain-workers 
1 See Peter Baynes* Zi/e qf migh Miller, pp. 373, 389. 
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of the community, depending no longer for livelihood 
on the toil of his hands. Any bride might be proud 
of him." He set up his home in Cromarty, his 
salary as a derk being but sixty pounds a year — the 
additions which he made to it by literary contri- 
butions being as yet small. Alas I increasing brain- 
work overtaxed a system permanently injured by the 
hardships of his early mason life, and his reason gave 
way. During a fit of temporary insanity he shot him- 
self on the night of Dec. 24th — Christmas Eve — 
1856, after penning this sad and touching note — 

"Dearest Lydia, 

"My brain burns. I muM have walked ; and 
a fearful dream rises upon me. I cannot bear the 
horrible thought. God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, have mercy upon me ! Dearest Lydia, dear 
children, farewell ! My brains burns as the recollec- 
tion grows. My dear, dear wife, farewell 1 

"Hugh Miller." 

A sad ending to a brilliant career, and to a domestic 
life which had been crowned with every happiness. 

Of the several romantic incidents connected with 
the life of George Moore, one related to his marriage. 
Ou leaving Cumberland as a young man, with thirty 
pounds in his pocket, to seek his fortune in London, 
he slept at the ' Grey Goat ' inn at Carlisle, in order to 
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start by the coach the next morning ; and into this 
inn, fifty-two years afterwards, he was carried to die. 
On reaching London he was befriended by Mr. Ray, 
a Cumberland man, and entered the house of Flint, 
Ray, & Co., at a salary of thirty pounds a year. 
After he had been about six months at Grafton House, 
young Moore one day observed a bright little girl 
come tripping into the warehouse, accompanied by 
her mother. " Who are they ? " he asked of one of 
those standing near. 

" Why, don't you know ? " said he ; " that's the 
governor's wife and daughter ! " 

"Well," said George, "if I ever marry, that girl 
shall be my wife ! " Such a remark naturally aroused 
attention, and soon went the round of the house. 
The other lads laughed at George as another Dick 
Whittington. Yet it was no wild nor improbable 
speech. It was the foreshadowing of his fate. The 
idea took possession of his mind. It was his motive- 
power in after life. It restrained and purified him. 
He became more industrious, diligent, and perse- 
vering. After many years of hard work the dream 
of his life was actually fulfilled, and the girl did 
become his wife.^ 

Of the interest which must always attach to Sir 
Samuel Romilly — as one of the most remarkable 
^ George Moore. By Samuel Smiles. 
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characters at the close of the last and beginning of 
the present century — nothing can exceed that con- 
nected with his married life. It was a sad and pain- 
ful romance. At the outset, his marriage may be 
said to have been the result of mere chance. It ap- 
pears that he was in the habit of staying with Lord 
Lansdowne at Bowood, and in the autumn of the 
year 1796, having almost missed his usual visit, he 
nearly forfeited the most important and happiest 
event of his life. A visit which he made twenty 
years later was the occasion of his thus recording 
the circumstances of this fortunate event — 

" To what accidental causes are the most important 
occurrences of our lives sometimes to be traced. Some 
miles from Bowood is the form of a white horse, 
grotesquely cut upon the downs, and forming a land- 
mark to a wide extent of country. To that object 
it is I owe all the happiness of my life. In the year 
1796 I made a visit to Bowood. My dear Anne, who 
had been staying there some weeks with her father 
and her sisters, was about to leave it. The day fixed 
for their departure was the eve of that on which I 
arrived ; and if nothing had happened to disappoint 
their purpose I never should have seen her. But it 
happened that, on the preceding day, she was one of 
an equestrian party, which was made to visit this 
curious object. She over-heated herself by her ride ; 
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a violent cold and pain in her face was the conse- 
quence. Her father found it indispensably necessary 
to defer his journey for several days, and in the 
meantime I arrived. 

" I saw in her the most beautiful and accomplished 
creature that ever blessed the sight and understand- 
ing of man. A most intelligent mind, an uncom- 
monly correct judgment, a lively imagination, a 
cheerful disposition, a noble and generous way of 
thinking, an elevation and heroism of character, and 
a warmth and tenderness of affection such as is rarely 
found even in her sex, were among her extraordinary 
endowments. I was captivated alike by the beauties 
of her person and the charms of her mind. A mutual 
attachment was formed between us, which at the end of 
little more than a year was consecrated by marriage. 

** All the happiness I have known in her loved 
society, all the many and exquisite enjoyments which 
my dear children have afforded me, even my extra- 
ordinary success in my profession, the labours of 
which, if my life had not been so cheered and ex- 
hilarated, I never could have undergone — all are to 
be traced to this trivial cause." 

This account of Lady Romilly,^ it would seem, is 
pretty accurate, and we are reminded how those who 
remembered her in society would have been ready to 
^ Quarterly Review, Ixvi. 604. 
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admit that her husband, who never ceased to be a 
passionate lover, has but little exaggerated her per- 
sonal charms. She was lively^ elegant, and pretty. 
Throughout his successful career she was ever the 
object of his deepest devotion — and how much so 
was only too painfully proved by the sad event which 
brought his life to a close on the 2nd Nov., 1818. 
The painful facts were these : — At the dissolution of 
Parliament in 1818, Sir Samuel Romilly was invited 
to stand for Westminster, which he accepted on the 
understanding that no personal interference in the 
election was expected from him. After a most ex- 
citing contest he was returned at the head of the 
poll — a success of which he was justly proud. In 
the fine days of September he left town with Lady 
Eomilly for their usual autumnal excursion. It ap- 
pears that he had been lately indisposed, but not so 
much as to create any alarm. The sad sequel may 
be told in the last few lines ever traced by his own 
hand — 

*' Sej)t. 3rd. Arrived at Cowes. 

" „ 12th. Anne went into the sea-bath. 
; " „ 13th. Taken ill. . . . 

" „ 19th. Koger (his nephew) and William 
(his eldest son) arrived. 

" Oct. 9th. Slept for the first time after many 
sleepless nights. 
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" Oct. 10th. Relapse of Anne." 

She died on the 29th of October, and his sons, 
in his Memoirs and Correspondence^ have given the 
following note — 

"Her husband survived but for three days the 
wife whom he had loved with a devotion to which 
her virtues and her happy influence on the useful- 
ness of his life gave her so just a claim. His anxiety 
during her illness preyed upon his mind and affected 
his health ; and the shock occasioned by her death 
led to that event which brought his life to a close, 
on the 2nd November, in the sixty-second year of his 
age." 

It was a terrible close to a successful and happy 
Ufe ; but this deplorable catastrophe, as the verdict 
at the coroner's inquest declared, was undoubtedly 
due to ^' temporary mental derangement." How in- 
tensely Sir S. Eomilly had felt his loss may be 
gathered from the evidence of his valued friend, Mr. 
Stephen Dumont, who had the sorrowful duty of 
giving the mournful particulars of his strange conduct 
in the interval between his wife's death and his own 
violent end.^ 

At the same time, from a letter written by Sir 
Samuel Romilly during his wife's illness, to Mr. 

1 A full account will be found in the Annual Register for 1818, 
pp. 149-151. 
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Dumont, there was every indication of his manfully 
nerving himself for any eventuality — 

" She is considered by her medical attendants to 
be in some danger. She is for the present a little 
better, and I take care neither to let her nor the 
children see the anxiety I feel ; but it costs me a 
great deal. With all this, do not suppose I have 
not resolution to undergo everything to preserve my 
health for my children's sake." How little he realized 
the impending crash that was soon to shatter the 
life he now wished to preserve ! 

George Stephenson, the founder of the railway 
system in this country, evidently did not consider 
marriage a failure. When about twenty years old 
he paid his addresses to Elizabeth Hindmarsh, a 
farmer's daughter who met him secretly in her 
father's orchard, and behind the garden fence, until 
*'8uch effectual means were taken as prevented a 
repetition of the suitor's visits." She remained, how- 
ever, faithful to her lover, whom her father drove 
from his premises — eventually becoming his second 
wife. 

But the fair face of another farmers daughter, 
Ann Henderson, a female servant, soon caused him 
to forget his early love sorrow. At first she accepted 
his attentions, one of which was of a very delicate 
kind. Observing one day that her shoes wanted 
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mending, he obtained her consent to repair them ; 
and when finished, proudly exhibited the precious 
objects to his friends. His mortification can be 
imagined, when on returning them to their owner, 
he was quietly informed by her that ** he wooed where 
he could never win.'* 

Annoyed at this treatment, he turned his aff'ections 
to her sister Fanny— her senior by twelve years — 
who had been for some years a servant in the house 
where he lodged, bringing with her this written 
character — 

'' Black CaUertan, AprU IQtk, 1791. 

"The bearer^ Frances Henderson, is a girl of 
sober disposition, an honest servant, and of a good 
family, as witness my hand, 

" George Alder." 

As a girl she had been engaged to John Charlton, 
the village schoolmaster of Black Callerton, but her 
matrimonial prospects were terminated by his death 
in 1794. So to Fanny Henderson young George 
Stephenson was married at Newburn Church, on 
Nov. 20th, 1802, who became the mother of the 
eminent Robert Stephenson. But within four years 
she succumbed to consumption, and was buried in 
Benton Churchyard. For the next thirteen years 
Eobert Stephenson pursued with untiring energy his 
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pursuits, and having put by considerable savings, lie 
resolved to indulge in the romance of his early 
love. 

Elizabeth Hindmarsh was still unmarried, for she 
had vowed never to have another man for her hus- 
band, and that vow she kept. Accordingly he again 
paid his addresses to her, and this time successfully, 
the marriage taking place in the parish of Newburn 
on March 29th, 1820, where he had married Fanny 
Henderson. On her death he married again, on 
Jan. 11th, 1848, but only survived this event by 
seven months ; his death, which was altogether un- 
expected, happening on the 12th August, 1848. 

The love affairs of General Wolfe were as dis- 
appointing as they were romantic. His first love, it 
would seem, was a Miss Lawson, one of the maids 
of honour to the Princess of Wales, whom he thus 
describes in a letter to a friend — "Some people 
reckon her handsome; but I, that am her lover, 
don't think her a beauty. She has much sweetness 
of temper, sense enough, and is very civil and 
engaging in her behaviour. She refused a clergyman 
with £1300 a year, and is at present addressed to by 
a very rich knight. The miiid is tall and thin, about 
my age, and that's the only objection. I endeavoured, 
with the assistance of all the art I was master of, to 
find out how any serious proposal would be received 
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by Mordaunt^ and her mother. It did not appear 
that they would be averse to such a scheme, but 
the General and Mrs. Wolfe are rather against it, 
as they have their eye upon one of £30,000." 

The lady whom his parents approved of as a 
suitable match was a Miss Hoskins, of Croydon; 
but not even the prospect of a larger fortune could 
abate the fervour of Wolfe's love, for writing to his 
mother he says-— 

"Your opinion of Miss Lawson has inflamed me 
anew, and you have exactly hit upon that part of her 
perfection (her behaviour) that worked the strongest 
upon me ; for I have seen a hundred handsome 
women before, and never was in love with 
one." 

His parents, however, did everything in their power 
to dissuade their son from his " senseless passion " ; 
his mother, it appears, having insinuated a blemish 
upon the fair fame of his lady-love's mother; for, 
in one of his letters he writes — 

" Old Lady Lawson, if she had stumbled in her 
youth, I would join with Falstaff and say there 
was no virtue extant." 

But in spite of all his ardent love and devoted 
constancy. Miss Lawson ultimately rejected Wolfe's 
suit, an allusion to which he makes when writing 
^ Her uncle. 
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to his mother during a visit to his old friend, General 
Mordaunt — 

"My mistress's picture hangs up in the room 
where we dine. It took away my stomach for two 
or three days, and made me grave; but time, the 
never-failing aid to distressed lovers, haa made the 
semblance of her a pleasing but not a dangerous 
object However, I find it best not to trust myself 
to the lady's eyes, or put confidence in any resolution 
of my own." ^ 

Anyhow, he did not submit to his fate without 
a struggle; but, instead of trying to smother his 
disappointment in the dissipations of the world, he 
devoted himself to the service of his country ; some 
time elapsing before his next love-affair with Miss 
Lowther engaged his affections. 

His courtship with the lady was as rapid and 
successful as his first love-affair had been tedious 
and unavailing. With what feelings he regarded 
his new love may be gathered from the fact that 
he carried her portrait with him to America, wearing 
it next his heart until the eve of his death. But 
on the day preceding the battle of Quebec, having 
a presentiment that he would be among the slain, 
he took the picture from his bosom, and delivering 
it into the hands of a young officer — the future 
^ Miss Lawson died unmarried in March 1759. 
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renowned admiral, Earl St. Vincent — requested him, 
should the foreboding be fulfilled, to restore the 
pledge to the lady on his arrival in England. His 
presentiment was only too true, for he was killed 
in the moment of victory, on Sept. 13th, 1759. 

The portrait, in due course of time, reached Mrs. 
Wolfe, by whom it was set in diamonds, and restored 
to Miss Lowther, after having worn it in remem- 
brance of her lover. One or two inaccurate accounts 
of this romantic incident have been told. 

Thus, according to one tradition. Miss Lowther 
henceforth wore a pearl necklace which Wolfe had 
given her, covered with black velvet, in memory 
of his death ; while a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries states that after Wolfe's death, his family, 
desiring to give her some memorial of him, consulted 
her as to what it should be. Her answer was *'a 
diamond necklace " ; and the reason she assigned is 
represented to have been because she was going to 
be married to another, and would have occasion for 
such an ornament. It is needless to say that both 
these stories are untrue, the latter doing special 
injustice to the lady of Wolfe's choice. The following 
extract from a letter written seemingly by Miss 
Lowther to Mrs. Wolfe's confidential friend Mrs. 
Scott, gives an interesting allusion to this romantic 
keepsake — 
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"I knew not my picture was to be set; but I 
beg, madam, you will teU Mrs. Wolfe I entreat her 
to take her own time about giving the necessary 
directions. I can't, as a mark of his aflfection, refuse 
it; otherwise would willingly spare myself the pain 
of seeing a picture given under far different hopes 
and expectations. Mrs. Wolfe will, I hope, accept 
my acknowledgment for her good wishes, and that 
Almighty God may comfort and support her is the 
earnest prayer of, madam, 

" Your obliged, humble servant, 

" K. LOWTHER." 

In 1765, Miss Lowther became the second wife 
of Harry, sixth and last Duke of Bolton ; and died 
at Grosvenor Square, in the year 1809, leaving two 
daughters.^ 

^ L\ft of Major-ChT^eral Jcmhes Wolfe, 1864. 
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Ab^m^hy — Warrwk Hasldnga^-TMrs. Jameaon-^. P. Kembler^ 
Forson — George Bomney — Lord Stowell-^Thoma^ Stothari. 

Courtship and marmge have often been conducted 
in a somewhat unconventional manner. Kepler the 
astronomer, it may be remembered, when contem- 
plating marriage made a catalogue of twelve ladies, 
with a description of their qualifications ; and Mason 
the poet is commonly reported to have proposed to 
the lady he married because " during a whole even- 
ing he had been in her company with others, she had 
never uttered a single word." She was, notwith- 
standing her reticence, possessed of intellectual 
and conversational powers, and made the poet a 
sympathetic wife. Abemethy acted in a similar 
manner. 

He had a very quick perception of character, his 
profession affording him ample opportunities for the 
exercise and cultivation of this quality. Hence, in 
his choice of a wife, he was not likely to ally himself 
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to any lady who appeared deficient in what he 
considered the necessary qualifications for this 
position. When visiting some friends near London 
in his professional capacity, he was introduced to a 
Miss Anne Threlfall, and was much gratified with 
her kindness and attention. Possessing considerable 
personal attractions and agreeable manners, he 
quickly formed a high estimate of her character, 
and without much further consideration fixed on 
her as his future wife. 

Accordingly he wrote a note expressive of his 
wishes, pleading the nature and variety of his 
occupations as an apology for the method of making 
them known, and requesting the lady to take a 
fortnight to consider her reply. 

Her answer was favourable, and the marriage took 
place at Edmonton on the 9th January, 1800. Much 
has been said of Abemethy's eccentricity in the 
preliminaries of his marriage, but anyhow it turned 
out fax happier than many a long and gushing 
courtship. 

One circumstance on the occasion of his marriage 
was thoroughly characteristic of Abernethy ; he did 
not allow it to interrupt, even for a day, a duty with 
which he rarely sufiered anything to interfere — his 
lecture at the hospital. Many years afterwards, 
when he was entering the hospital one day, just 
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before lecture, very smaxtly dressed, with a white 
waistcoat, a friend said — 

" You are very gay to-day, sir ? " 

" Ay," said he ; " one of the girls was married this 
morning." 

" Indeed, sir," replied his friend. " You should 
have given yourself a holiday on such an occasion, 
and not come down to lecture." 

" Nay," returned he, " egad ! I came down to 
lecture the day I was married myself." 

The circumstances attending the marriage of 
Warren Hastings were as peculiar as they were 
strange. When on board the Duke of Grafton^ on 
his way to Madras, he came in contact with a German 
— Baron ImhoflF — a portrait painter, who with his wife 
was bound for the same destination. Ere long a 
friendship sprang up between Warren Hastings and 
the Baroness ImhoflF; who, although forty years 
old, with grown-up children, was possessed of the 
most engaging manners and intellectual attractions. 
Thrown daily together, they soon became attached 
to one another, and Hastings found himself in love. 

Falling ill on the voyage, the Baroness nursed him 
with the most watchful tenderness, even sitting 
up in his cabin while he slept. The intimacy 
between them had gone on for some days when, 
curious to say, ImhoflF was called into council by 
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his wife and her new lover ; at which it was 
arranged that the Baroness should institute a suit 
for divorce in the Courts of Franconia, and that the 
Baron should aflFord every facility for the proceeding. 
Warren Hastings, for his part, was to marry the 
divorced wife, adopting her children, and to give a 
certain sum of money to the Baron. 

In due course of time the agreement was carried 
out, and the Baroness ImhoflF became Mrs. Hastings ; 
thus terminating a courtship and marriage which 
was certainly somewhat unique. After being in 
India some time, ibhe health of Mrs. Hastings gave 
way, which necessitated her returning to England ; 
an occurrence which caused the Governor-General 
considerable anxiety, who was no doubt sincerely 
attached to his wife; his letters — an extract from 
one of which we subjoin — clearly indicating his 
esteem and aflfection for her. 

" I have received your letter of the 3rd August ; 
I received it on my return from the play. I could 
not go to bed, but sat reading it till past two, and 
afterwards lay long after counting three without 
being able to close my eyes. Whether I was happy 
or unhappy in reading it I cannot tell )''ou. I fear 
my disappointment on one subject equalled my joy 
for your safety, the close of your perils, and the 
promise that you would soon be as well as you ever 
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had been at any period of youx life. I have since 
thought only on the good, and I thank God for it. 
The attention shown to you on your arrival, though 
what I expected, made no small part of my rejoicing. 
Something might at the first have been yielded to 
you on my account ; more surely to your character 
which had preceded you; and your character is 
marked with virtues all original, and such as would 
naturally excite curiosity and respect ; but I am sure 
that they who were your first visitors would have 
wished to repeat their visits early, and stimulate 
others with the same desire to see you." 

Most of his letters were written in the same strain, 
and must always be regarded with interest from the 
peculiar circumstances of his marriage. 

One of the drollest pieces of lov^e-making was that 
of the celebrated physician, Dr. Thomas Dawson. 
Among his circle of friends was a certain Miss 
Corbett, who was very rich, but most afflicted in 
bodily health. One day the doctor found her sitting 
in front of a large family Bible, and the words to 
which the forefinger of her right hand had pointed 
were those of Nathan to David, *^ Thou art the man." 
The doctor was not long in taking the hint, and 
shortly afterwards he was married to her. 
. " When I first met Mrs. Jameson, at the house of 
Mrs. Basil Montagu, in 1828,'' writes Fanny Kemble, 
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" she was an attractive-looking young woman, with 
a skin of that dazzling whiteness which generally 
accompanies reddish hair, such as hers was. Her 
face, which was habitually refined and spzrituelle in its 
expression, was capable of a marvellous power of con- 
centrated feeling, such as is seldom seen on any woman's 
face, and is peculiarly rare in the countenance of a 
fair, small, delicately-featured woman, all of whose 
characteristics were essentially feminine. Her figure 
was extremely pretty; her hands and arms might have 
been those of Madame de Warens." Such was Mrs. 
Jameson when thirty-four years of age, although even 
when a child she had presented many striking features. 

Bom in Dublin in the year 17^4, amid stormy 
political times> Mr*. Jameson-^whose maiden name 
was Anna Brownwell Murphy — ^Was destined to turn 
out another of our literary women whose life was 
to be far from happy. 

In the year 1820, she was introduced to a young 
barrister named Robert Jameson, to whom she was 
soon engaged. But about a year afterwards the 
engagement was broken off, and she started for Italy, 
in weariness and disappointment, as governess in k 
family to a beautiful girl of whom she speaks with 
the warmest admiration. This, we are told, was the 
occasion that touched the real spring of her life, and 
gave rise to her fin»t book (excepting an early fairy 
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tale called Fairy)^ the Diary of an Ennuy4e, Four 
years later on she was re-engaged, marrying Mr. 
Jameson in the year 1825, who in the year 1833, 
with an appointment, started for Canada. 

In the year 1836 she went out to him there, after 
spending much time in the picture-galleries of the 
Continent. She started oflF quite alone from the 
spheres where she had already become famous, and 
which she loved so well, across the Atlantic to 
Toronto. But the unhappy woman was met by no 
one, either in New York, where she was laid up ill, 
or finally on reaching Toronto. 

She did not stay long in America, and after a 
tour in the wild country among the red men, she 
finally returned to England in 1838. The rest of 
her life was spent in travelling, and in the gradual 
production of the works that have made her an 
enduring fame — the Sacred and Legendary Art series. 
In 1860, the laborious writer died of bronchitis, 
having devoted the last twenty years of her life to 
study, travelling, and retirement, diversified by oc- 
casional contact with the greatest literary people of 
her time. 

In the year 1787, Brereton, one of the handsomest 
young actors of his day, died in a lunatic asylum, 
leaving a widow, who had been Miss Priscilla Hop- 
kins, daughter of a very respectable actress of 
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Garrick's day. Nine months after the melancholy 
event, some amusement and no little astonishment 
were caused by the news that John Philip Kemble 
had proposed to her. • There were not wanting 
persons who affirmed that the match was inadequate 
to Mr. Kemble's claims ; but although, as his friend 
Mr. Boaden ^ remarks, " there can be little doubt that, 
if he had much regarded either birth or fortune, both 
would have eagerly courted his acceptance; but he 
knew himself and his profession too well to think 
that a wife for him should be of a disproportionate 
or different rank from his own. As to remain an 
actor was his settled determination, Mr. Kemble 
knew that without a perfect familiarity with the- 
atrical habits, a thousand occasions must arise in 
which the wife, taken from another sphere, would 
feel herself unhappy from causes quite unintentional 
and unavoidable." He therefore proposed to Mrs. 
Brereton, who on consulting her mother was advised 
by her to accept him at once. 

Kemble's engagement caused additional surprise in 
the theatrical world, because his devotion some time 
back to Mrs. Inchbald had warranted the opinion 
that she was likely to occupy this position. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, this lady's ** gifts were 
extraordinary. She united humour, delicate touches 
1 See Armual Register, 1878, p. 413. 
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of character, fair critical judgment, and an art of 
story-telling that is akin to Goldsmith's, with sur- 
prising refinement that pervades all her efforts. Her 
husband died suddenly and left her a widow. 
Kemble had been their intimate friend, and his 
devotion had been so conspicuotis, that it was con- 
fidently expected he would seize the opportunity to 
offer himself." But it was quite possible that pru- 
dence might have determined him to avoid any early 
engagement of this nature. 

Another lady whom public opinion had fixed on 
as Kemble's future wife was Miss Philips, afterwards 
the beautiful Mrs. Crouch, with whom he played in 
Dublin. He undoubtedly paid h^t great attention, 
and it was soon naturally given out that there was 
an engagement between them. **But I believe," 
says Mr. Boaden, *• Miss Philips neither received nor 
desired any attentions from Mr. Kemble but those of 
a very zealous friendship, perhaps a little romantic 
on his side." Anyhow, the London papers suggested 
a marriage between them in Dublin in 1788, and it 
was even affirmed to have taken place. Furthermore, 
the very fact that Kemble was ready to risk his life 
for this beautiful and highly captivating actress, 
strengthened the truth of the report respecting their 
ei^agement. 

He was playing with her at Cork, and her father. 
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who was laid up with gout, had asked him to attend 
her home from the theatre, until able to do so 
himself. One evening, a party of disorderly militia 
officers, presided over by Lord Muskerry, insisted on 
escorting her home, and waited at her dressing-room 
door. The terrified beauty locked herself in. When, 
at this juncture, Kemble sent to inform her that 
he was ready, she replied that she would not leave 
her room until the officers had quitted the theatre. 
Upon this intimation they were politely desired to 
withdraw, but replied that "they would not leave 
the house until Miss Philips did, as they were wait- 
ing to conduct her." Thereupon Kemble took his 
sword, and passing through them, said with dignity 
and firmness, " Gentlemen, Mr. Philips, who is con- 
fined by illness, has requested me to conduct his 
daughter from the theatre ; and as gentlemen I trust 
you will not molest her; for be assured I will 
maintain the trust reposed in me" He then called 
Miss Philips, and assured her that she would pass 
without interruption. 

At length she ventured forth, and Kemble holding 
her fast^ audibly said, '' Be under no apprehension, I 
am resolved to protect you. If any gentleman is 
dissatisfied with my behaviour, I will meet him, if 
he pleases, to-morrow morning ; and if he can prove 
it to be wrong, I shall be ready to apologise for it.'' 
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He led her quietly out, uninterrupted by her gay 
persecutors. 

On the following morning, the commanding oflScer, 
having heard of the commotion thus occasioned, 
called on Mr. Philips to express his regret at what 
had happened, promising him that every apology 
should be made to his daughter. But she good- 
humouredly laughed the matter oflf, adding that " she 
would have no apology; all that she required was, 
that the gentlemen in future would go from the 
theatre with the rest of the audience, and leave her 
to return home quietly with her father, or with the 
person whom he might appoint to conduct her." As 
may be imagined, Kemble's conduct was admired by 
everybody, it being attributed to his passion for the 
young lady ; and the talk of their union seemed now 
to have a declared sanction in his own behaviour. 

But the marriage he eventually made with Mrs. 
Brereton showed how unfounded such reports had 
been. Eeturning to this eventful day, it was 
thoroughly characteristic of Kemble. It was fixed for 
Dec. 8th, 1787, and at the conclusion of the ceremony, 
Mrs. Bannister, who accompanied the bride to church, 
asked where they intended eating their wedding 
dinner. Kemble replied, " he did not know ; at 
home he supposed." Mrs. Bannister thereupon asked 
them to join their early family dinner at Firth Street, 
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to which they readily assented. Kemble, however, 
did not turn up at the time arranged, and there was 
some fear lest he should have forgotten the whole 
transaction, when at last he was seen very deliberately 
approaching the door. 

Soon after the cloth was removed, Mrs. Kemble 
and Mr. Bannister went off to the theatre to act the 
parts of Belcour and Louisa Dudley in the West 
Indian; and Gradus and Miss Doiley in JFAo's the 
Dupe? The playbills of the day naturally styled 
her Mrs. Brereton, but on the following evening 
she was announced as Mrs. Kemble, for Lady Anne 
in Richard III. ; but it was Mr. Smith, and not her 
own husband, who exclaimed to her so UDgallantly, 
" With all my heart — I hate you." 

The remainder of this curious wedding-day is 
soon told. Kemble, writes his friend Boaden, " sat 
amusing himself till the evening in the drawing-room, 
occasionally conversing, but commonly playing with 
the children in their own way. And when it grew 
late, he ordered a coach to take him to the play- 
house, from which he brought home his wife to the 
house in Caroline Street, Bedford Square, which had 
been prepared for her reception." 

Porson's marriage was highly eccentric. In 1795 
he married Mrs. Lunan, sister of Perry, the well- 
known editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
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One night while he was smoking his pipe with 
George Gordon at the Cider Cellar, who was very 
intimate with Perry, he suddenly said — 

"Friend George, do you not think the Widow 
Lunan an agreeable sort of personage as times go ? ** 

Gordon made some answer in the affirmatiYe, 
whereupon Poraon added, ''You must meet me to- 
morrow morning at church at eight o'clock;" and 
without saying more, he went away. 

George Gordon, although somewhat astonished at 
Poison's abruptness, repaired to the church specified 
at the hour named, and there found him together 
with Mxs. Lunan and a lady friend, and the parson 
waiting to begin the ceremony. The service over, 
the parties separated, the bride and her friend re- 
tiring by one door, and Porson and George Gordon by 
another. 

On inquiry it was ascertained that Mrs. Lunan 
had been engaged to Porson for some time, but had 
kept her brother in ignorance of the matter. In spite 
of the newly-married couple's wish to continue this 
secrecy, George Gordon resolved to inform Perry, on 
the ground that he had taken part in the ceremony, 
and would not deceive his friend. But he was just 
starting for the office of the Morning Chronicle when 
he met Porson, who said — 

" Friend George, I shall for once take advice, which, 
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as you know, I seldom do, and hold oiit the olive^ 
brazLchy provided you will accompany me to the Court 
of Lancaster, foe you are a good peacemaker/' 

Gordoa agreed ; and although Perry was naturally 
hurt at the secrecy, a reconciliation was soon effected, 
added to which a dinner was provided, and accommo^ 
dation offered for the aoceptance of his sister and 
brother-m-laiW. 

But, however peouliar the wedding-day might be, 
it was rendered all. the more so by Porson's conduct 
later on. It appears that directly after dinner he 
sought other company, and finished up with the Cider 
Cellar, where he stayed till eight the next morning. 

George Komney's nuptial bed was scarcely warm 
before he meditated the desertion of his wife— a 
young woman who had nursed him with great care 
and tenderness during a severe cold-^and as decency, 
perhaps, prevented him from doing it immediately, 
*' his sufferings on the occasion," says his biographer, 
"as he described them to me, might excite ' com- 
passion in a flinty heart.' " But to marry an innocent 
and virtuous woman, with a determination to abandon 
her immediately after the gratification of his passion, 
argues a selfishness and hardness of heart of which 
there are happily few examples. 

With the persistent idea, however, that as a 
married man at home there would be an impediment 
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to those splendid projects of artistic success which 
he had formed, he resolved to leave his wife, and to 
wander in quest of professional adventures. As a 
portrait painter he became distinguished, and about 
1783 was looked upon in public estimation as the 
rival of his illustrious contemporary. Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds. Lord Thurlow humorously remarked one 
day, " Reynolds and Romney divide the town ; I am 
of the Romney faction." His eminence as a painter 
brought him into contact with Lady Hamilton, for 
whom he entertained a strong aflfection, and to a visit 
from her he thus refers in a letter to his friend and 
biographer, William Hayley, dated 19th June, 1791 — 

" At present, and the greatest part of the summer, 
I shall be engaged in painting pictures from the 
divine lady. I cannot give her any other epithet, 
for I think her superior to all other womankind. I 
have two pictures to paint of her. She says she 
must see you before she leaves England, which wiU 
be in the beginning of September. She asked me 
if you would not write my life. I told her you had 
begun it ; then she said she hoped you would have 
much to say of her in the lAfe^ as she prided herself 
in being my model. So you see I must be in 
London till the time when she leaves town. 

" Believe me to be, with the sincerest love to your 
house, ever yours, ** G. R." 
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But when the artist's life drew towards its close, 
and age and its attendant infirmities rendered him 
burdensome to his friends and useless to himself, 
at this awful hour he bethought him of the wife 
whom he had so cruelly neglected and wronged. He 
returned to her; and in this noble and enduring 
woman found an affectionate, tender, and attentive 
nurse, who had never been irritated "to an act of 
unkindness or an expression of reproach by an 
abandonment of forty years/' By her sweet care he 
was supported through many melancholy months of 
decrepitude and mental decay, finally closing the most 
unkind and eccentric married life on Nov. 19th, 1802. 

In the history of legal love-making there is perhaps 

no case more curious or amusing than the story of 

the second marriage of Sir William Scott, afterwards 

known as Lord Stowell. The lady he married was 

Louisa Catherine, widow of the Marquis of Sligo, 

and daughter of Admiral Lord Howe, the wedding 

taking place on April 10th, 1813, to "the infinite 

amusement of the world of fashion, and to the speedy 

humiliation of the bridegroom." His brother, Lord 

Eldon, was so incensed at his brother's folly that he 

refused to be present at the wedding, which was not 

surprising, considering " the notorious absurdity of 

the affair, which brought ridicule on the whole of 

the Scott family connection." 
VOL. I. s 
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It appears that Sir William Scott met his future 
wife, for the first time, in the Old Bailey, when Lord 
Ellenborough and himself were presiding at the trial 
of the Marchioness's son — the young Marquis of 
Sligo — who had infringed the law by luring into his 
yacht, in Mediterranean waters, two of the King's 
seamen. Throughout the hearing of the case the 
Marchioness attended the court daily, in the hope 
that she might secure for her son the sympathy of 
the jury. Her wish was not gratified ; and, a verdict 
having been given against the young peer, he was 
ordered to pay a fine of £5000, and to undergo four 
months* imprisonment in Newgate, in addition to 
having to listen to an address from Sir William Scott 
on the duties and responsibilities of men in high 
position. It has been said that it was this ill-fated 
speech that determined the future matrimonial career 
of the unfortunate judge. The story of his marriage, 
as summed up by Mr. JeaflFreson, was as follows — 

'* Either under the influence of sincere admiration 
for the judge, or impelled by desire for vengeance 
on the man who had presumed to lecture her son in 
a court of justice, the Marchioness wrote a few hasty 
words of thanks to Sir William Scott for his salutary 
exhortation to her boy. She went even so far as 
to say that she wished the erring Marquis could 
always have so wise a counsellor by his side. 
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*' This communication was made on a slip of paper, 
which the writer sent to the judge by an usher of the 
court. Sir William read the note as he sat on the 
bench, and, having looked towards the fair scribe, he 
received from her a glance and smile that were fruitful 
of such misery to him. Within four months the cour- 
teous Sir William Scott was tied fast to a beautiful, 
shrill, voluble termagant, who exercised marvellous 
ingenuity in rendering him wretched and contemptible. 

" Beared in a stately school of old world politeness, 
the unhappy man was a model of decorum and 
urbanity. He took reasonable pride in the perfection 
of his tone and manner ; and the Marchioness — whose 
malice did not lack cleverness — was never more happy 
than when she was gravely expostulating with him, 
in the presence of numerous auditors, on his lament- 
able want of style, tact, and gentleman-like bearing. 

" It is said that, like Coke and Holt under similar 
circumstances, Sir William preferred the quietude 
of his chambers to the society of an unruly wife, and 
that in the cellar of his inn he sought compensation 
for the indignities and sufferings which he endured 
at home." 

Such were the wretched days that followed a 
marriage as eccentric as it was indiscreet and impru- 
dent, and which involved Lord Stowell in ridicule 

and contempt. His marriage, indeed, which caused 

s 2 
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the world of fashion so much aumsement, will lon<r 
be remembered for its highly comical aspect, and as 
exhibiting, in no flattering or complimentary light, 
the violent character of his wife. 

It was not possible for a young man of Thomas 
Stothard's poetic order of mind to be insensible to 
the fascinations of youth and beauty. He fell in love 
with Miss Watkins, a lady of handsome appearance, 
and possessing a good deal of " shrewd observation, 
natural humour, and vivacity." She was an Ana- 
baptist, and her father, a man of good fortune, " was 
so infatuated by a fondness for all sorts of dissenting 
ministers, that he opened his house rather too liberally, 
and spent his money rather too freely, on gentle- 
men of that description, some of whom were not the 
sincerest or best of their kind." ^ 

But although the artist did not immediately win 
the object of his affections, he patiently preferred his 
suit, and at length succeeded in gaining the hand of 
the fair Kebecca. And yet, says Mrs. Bray, however 
true and deep his love, " it was always more or less 
accompanied with that serenity which formed a 
marked feature in his character." Accordingly, after 
leading his beloved to the altar — in order that he 
might not lose an hour from his studies, even on his 
wedding-day — he conducted home his bride, and 
1 Feminiscences qf Stothard, p. 22. Mrs. Bray. 
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then quietly walked down to the Academy, to draw 
from the antique till three o'clock, the hour at which 
it then closed. There he sat, by the side of a fellow- 
student named Scott, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, and after drawing the usual time, at length 
said to him, ' I am now going home to meet a family 
party. Do come and dine with me, for I have this 
day taken to myself a wife.' " 

His marriage was productive of many joys and 
much sorrow, the melancholy fate of two of his sons 
visibly aflfecting him. His profession at times took 
him away from home, and in the year 1799 his 
reputation had so much spread that the Marquis of 
Exeter, wishing to adorn with paintings the grand 
staircase of his princely mansion of Burleigh, near 
Stamford, in Northamptonshire, applied to Stothard 
to execute the work. Whilst executing this commission 
he frequently wrote to his wife ; his letters abounding 
in expressions of affectionate care for her and his 
children, one or two extracts from which we subjoin, 
for they show, as Mrs. Bray remarks, " the heart of 
the man in its most amiable character.*' Thus, one 
dated Sept. 13th, 1801, runs as follows — 

"Dear Kebecca, 

" Write to me by return of post, if it be 
but two lines, informing me how you are, and how 
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Hammersmith agrees with you, for I am unhappy 
till I hear from you. Don't perplex yourself with the 
idea of filling a sheet, you need tell me of nothing 
but your health, and I shall be satisfied ; for myself, 
I am determined to be with you before the twenty- 
first, if possible. . . If you are at Hammersmith, tell 
me how you spend your time, etc. If you use much 
exercise ; if you avail yourself of country milk at 
breakfast instead of tea; whether you study diet 
more than tea ? However, I long to be with you, 
and consult you concerning your health ; and, trust 
me, nothing shall be spared in my power to recover 
you. Do scratch a line, my dear Rebecca, immediately, 
again I repeat it, and you will afford consolation to 
" Your ever affectionate husband, 

" Thomas Stothard." 

Another letter, also from Burleigh, and dated Sept. 
3rd, 1802, is thus— 

" My dear Rebecca, 

" I find a fortnight too long a time not to 
hear from you ; indeed if you knew how much I 
suffer from apprehension for your health, I am certain 
you would not delay writing. I hope nothing has 
happened to prevent the fulfilment of your promised 
coming here. Every accommodation is prepared for 
your reception. The country yet retains its former 
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dress, and with the weather is altogether delightful. 
I have selected one of the pleasantest apartments for 
your use. Let me entreat you, dear, not to delay any 
longer, or lose the present opportunity. I think you 
may contrive to stay here a fortnight at least, and tor 
your health's sake longer ; but you must not lose any 
time, but come, and don't let trifles prevent you. In 
your next letter tell me the day I may expect you, and 
the coach you come by, that I may meet you at 
Stamford. . . As for myself, I find my health governed 
very much by your letter, or your silence ; so pray 
write to me by the return of post Give my love to 
the children, and accept the same from your affection- 
ate husband.^' 

These extracts indicate the happy domestic relations 
between the artist and his wife, and it must ever be 
a source of regret that the sad death of their son 
Thomas should have given the mother a shock from 
which she never recovered. The poor boy was 
shot dead by a schoolfellow, who was accidentally 
handling a gun, and who, not knowing it to be loaded, 
aimed it at him. This painfal and melancholy event 
was preceded by a remarkable incident which is 
said to have occurred not very long before his death. 

''One night," writes Mrs. Bray, "Thomas retired 
at his usual hour early to rest. He slept in an attic 
in the house in Newman Street. Both his parents, 
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and one or two of the servants, were suddenly and 
greatly alarmed by hearing the most violent shrieks 
from his room. Mr. and Mrs. Stothard — ^indeed all 
the house who heard them — rushed to his apartment, 
when they found the poor boy sitting up in bed, pale 
as death, and in an agony of fear. 

**As soon as he could speak he related, with a 
mingled expression of fear and awe, that something 
had indeed happened to him ; he had seen a vision, 
full of terror, in his sleep. A man, habited as a 
watchman, had appeared to him, holding in his hand 
a white flag, on the corner of which was a small 
spot of blood. The man then waved the flag over 
his head until, as he kept weaving it to and fro, the 
small spot spread itself out, and so increased that 
the whole of the white flag at length became covered 
with blood. He felt great terror, and calling out for 
help awoke. This dream made the deepest impres- 
sion on the boy, and was regarded as one of those 
extraordinary occurrences which, from time to time, 
enter into the romance of family life* The fate of 
their second son w^as equally calamitous and no less 
sudden, for he also perished by an accident, being 
killed on the spot by a fall from a ladder whilst en- 
gaged in his professional pursuits — making a drawing 
of the founder from some ancient stained glass in the 
east window of the church of Beer Ferrers, Devon." 
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Distressing events of this kind left their indelible 
marks on the afflicted parents, and although Stothard 
applied himself to his wonted avocations, yet there 
was a change in him. His spirit, in short, was 
broken, and sometimes when alone in his studio he 
would give vent to his feelings. His wife's health, 
coiripletely shaken, gradually gave way, until at 
length in the spring of 1825 she passed away. He 
had fondly loved her, and although he possessed a 
fine miniature of her by Collings, and had more 
than once introduced her into his pictures, yet he 
summoned up resolution enough to make a sketch 
of her after death. ''This union of strong feeling 
and as strong resolution," writes Mrs. Bray, " formed 
throughout life a remarkable trait in the character 
of Stothard." As a further instance, she relates how 
whilst looking on the body, to which death had 
restored, as it often does, the beauty which belonged 
to former years, Stothard was so struck with the 
serene expression of the countenance that he ex- 
claimed on her whom he so loved, and who seemed 
as in a placid sleep, "It fills me with pleasurable 
feelings." 
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CHAPTER VL 

EARLY FLIRTATIONS. 

Boswell — Thomas Chatterton — Charles Dickens — William Etty 
— Robert Bums — Lord Lyndhurst — Lord Metcalfe — Samuel 
Eogers — Home Tooke. 

The early flirtations and love-making of James 
Boswell were as numerous as they were diversified. 
The impression made upon him by his fair friends 
seems to have been too often of an ephemeral nature ; 
although, for the time being, he was most enthusi- 
astic in his expressions of love. It may be said of 
him, like only too many others before and since his 
time, that he loved " not wisely," his follies bringing 
him discomfort and censure. 

One of his first love-affairs was, to use his own 
-words, with "a dear infidel" — a married woman who 
had separated from her husband, and whom he had 
met in the autumn of the year 1765, at Moffat Spa. 
Having brought her to Edinburgh, he maintains her 
at his own expense, and thus writes on the matter 
to his friend, William Temple — 
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" Don't think her unfaithful ; I could not love if 
she was. There is baseness in all deceit, which my 
soul is virtuous enough to abhor, and therefore I 
look with horror on adultery. But my amiable 
mistress is no longer bound to him who was her 
husband; he has used her shockingly ill; he has 
deserted her; he lives with another. Is she then 
not free ? She is, it is clear, and no arguments can 
disguise it She is now mine ; and were she to be 
unfaithful to me, she ought to be pierced with a 
Corsican poniard; but I believe she loves me sin- 
cerely. She has done everything to please me ; she 
is perfectly generous, and would not hear of any 
present." 

With sophistry of this kind BosweU did his best 
to approve his conduct to his friend Temple, although 
this wretched love-affair was evidently far from satis- 
factory to him. Later on he writes — 

" Now I am tormented because my charmer has 
formerly loved others. Besides, she is ill-bred, quite 
a rompish girL She debases my dignity ; she has no 
refinement, but she is very handsome and very lively. 
What is it to me that she has formerly loved ? So 
have I. I am positive that since I first courted her 
at Moffat she has been constant to me ; she is kind, 
she is generous. What shall I do ? I wish I could 
get off ; and yet how awkward would it be 1 What 
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is to be thought of this life, my friend ? Hear the 
story of my last three days. After tormenting myself 
with reflecting on my charmer's former loves, and 
ruminating on parting with her, I went to her. I 
could not conceal my being distressed. I told her I 
was very unhappy, but I would not tell her why. 
She took this very seriously, and was so much affected 
that she went next morning and gave up her house. 
I went in the afternoon and secured the house, and 
then drank tea with her. She was much agitated ; 
she said she was determined to go and board herself 
in the north of England, and that I used her very ilL 
I expostulated with her ; I was sometimes inclined to 
let her go, and sometimes my heart was like to burst 
within me. I held her dear hand ; her eyes were full 
of passion. I told her what made me miserable ; she 
was pleased to find it was nothing worse. She had 
imagined I was suspicious of her fidelity, and she 
thought that very ungenerous in reconsidering her 
behaviour. She owned she loved me more than she 
had ever done her husband. All was well again." 

But a few days passed by, and Boswell had oppor- 
tunities of consulting those interested in his welfare. 
He was influenced by their advice — especially that of 
his brother David — and ultimately gave up this un- 
satisfactory attachment. Then, in one of his letters 
to Temple, he says — 
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" You may depend upon it that very soon my 
follies will be at an end, and I shall turn out an 
admirable member of society. Now that I have 
given my mind the turn, I am totally emancipated 
from my charmer, as much as from the gardener's 
daughter who now puts on my fire and performs 
menial oflSces like any other wench, and yet just this 
time twelvemonth I was so madly in love as to think 
of marrying her. Should not this be an everlasting 
lesson to me ? " 

BosweU soon began to think seriously of matrimony, 
but his principal difficulty was his fickleness. Writing 
to Temple on March 30th, 1767, he says — 

" What say you to my marrying ? I intend, next 
autumn, to visit Miss Bosville in Yorkshire ; but I 
fear, my lot being cast in Scotland, that beauty 
would not be content. She is, however, grave; I 
shall see. There is a young lady in the neighbourhood 
here who has an estate of her own, between two and 
three hundred a year, just eighteen, a genteel person, 
an agreeable face, of a good family, yet still good- 
tempered, cheerful, pious. You know my grand object 
is the ancient family of Auchinleck — a venerable and 
noble principle. How would it do to conclude an 
alliance with the neighbouring princess, and add her 
lands to our dominions ? I should at once have a 
very pretty little estate, a good house, and a sweet 
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place. My father is very fond of her ; it would make 
him perfectly happy/' 

This young lady, whom he afterwards styles " an 
angelic princess," was Miss Blair, of Adamtown, with 
whom he carried on an animated correspondence ; 
and such extracts as the following, from his letter to 
Temple, show how madly enamoured he was of his 
" princess " — 

" Upon my soul, the madness of which I have a 
strong degree in my composition, is at present so 
heightened by love that I am absolutely deprived of 
judgment." 

fieferring to the object of his hopes, he says — 

'^ I will consecrate myself to her for ever ; I must 
have her to learn the harpsicord and French ; she 
shall be one of the first women in the island." 

But this love-romance came to nothing. He was 
refused in favour of, as he imagined. Sir Alexander 
Gilmour, M.P. for Midlothian, a young man of about 
thirty, with an estate worth sixteen hundred a year, 
but who died unmarried in France, on the 27th Decem- 
ber, 1792. In spite of his ardent protestations of 
love, Boswell did not take long to recover from his 
disappointment, for he calmly sums up his position 
thus — 

" Now that all is over, I see many faults in her 
which I did not see before. I am, however, resolved 
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to look out for a good wife, either here or in England. 
. . . The heiress is a good Scots lass, but I must have 
an English woman. You cannot say how fine a woman 
I may marry. Perhaps a Howard, or some other of 
the noblest in the kingdom." 

He winds up with some verses, the ungallant 
tone of which may be forgiven by the wounded pride 
her rejection of him had naturally caused — 

** Although I be an honest laird, 

In person rather strong and brawny, 
For me the heiress never cared. 
For she would have the knight Sir Sawney.^ 

" And when with ardent vows I swore, 
Loud as Sir Jonathan Trelawney, 
The heiress showed me to the door, 
Ajid said she'd have the knight Sir Sawney. 

*^ She told me, with a scornful look, 
I was as ugly as a tawny ; 
For she a better fish could hook, 
The heir and gallant knight Sir Sawney." 

Anyhow, after a few months had elapsed, he renews 
his attentions to Miss Blair, but he finds her provok- 
ingly curt — her mother assigning as the reason for 
this coolness that she was piqued at the joke he had 
made of his love for her. But in the interval he had 
been attracted by a Miss Dick, a young lady whom 
he describes as " fine, healthy, young, and amiable, 

^ Sir Alexander Qilmour. 
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though lacking a good fortune." He had further 
been busy making love to "a charming Dutch woman," 
who under the name of Zelide is frequently men- 
tioned in his correspondence. Having, however, in 
a letter incidentally alluded to her " levity and infidel 
notions," it seems that she had proved a " termagant 
and scorched him," and so she is quickly forgotten. 

Next comes on the scene an Irish beauty, on 
making whose acquaintance he congratulates himself 

on having escaped '* from the insensible Miss B 

and the furious Zelide." Now Mary Anne is per- 
fection in his eyes — his ideal of beauty. His friend 
Temple is at once informed of this new love. 

" Imagine to yourself. Temple," he says, '* a young 
lady just sixteen, formed like a Grecian nymph, with 
the sweetest countenance, full of sensibility, accom- 
plished, with a Dublin education. She is the darling 
of her parents, and no other child but her sister." 
In short there is no language adequate to describe 
her charms, and he adds — " Upon my honour I never 
was so much in love ; I never was before in a situ- 
ation to which there was not some objection, but here 
every flower is united, and not a thorn to be found. . . . 
What a fortunate fellow am I ! What a variety of 
adventures in all countries ! I was allowed to walk 

a great deal with Miss . I repeated my fervent 

passion to her again and again; she was pleased. 
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and I could swear that her little heart beat. I carved 
the first letter of her name on a tree; I cut off a 
lock of her hair — male pertinax. She promised not 
to forget me, nor to marry a lord before March. 
This is the most agreeable position I ever felt; 
sixteen, innocence, and gaiety make me quite a 
Sicilian swain." 

And yet, in spite of these vows and assurances of 
affection, within three months he forgot his lady- 
love, and when he tried to renew his addresses was 
surprised that she scornfully laughed at him. Deeply 
mortified, he made a confidant of his cousin, Margaret 
Montgomerie, who on giving him her sympathy so 
touched his heart that he actually proposed to her. 
This time he was accepted, the marriage taking place 
at Lainshaw, in Ayrshire, on November 25 th, 
1769. And thus closed the period of his many 
courtships. 

Kespecting their married life, it would seem that 
the dissipated habit which Boswell had incurred never 
entirely left him ; in addition to which he was con- 
stantly absent from his wife and family, never settling 
down for any length of time. It must be admitted, 
too, that during her last illness he was sadly inatten- 
tive to her, and whilst he made time to stay with 
her for five weeks at Auchinleck, was, according to his 
own acknowledgment, "repeatedly from home," and 

VOL. L T 
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"on these occasions and when neighbours visited him 
drunk too much wine." 

This was not the loving conduct calculated to soothe 
a dying woman, which was rendered all the more 
heartless and unkind by his leaving her, and return- 
ing to London. But in a fortnight's time the news 
reached him that she was rapidly sinking, and on his 
arrival home, after a journey of " sixty-four hours and 
a quarter," he found that his wife had died four 
days before. With a strange inconsistency he wrote 
to his friend Temple the following lines, the sincerity 
of which when contrasted with his past conduct it is 
difficult to credit — 

" I cried bitterly and upbraided myself for leaving 
her, for she would not have left me. This reflection, 
my dear friend, will, I fear, pursue me to the grave. . . . 
I could hardly bring myself to agree that the body 
should be removed, for it was still a consolation 
to me to go and kneel by it, and talk to my dear, 
dear Peggy." 

This letter indeed must have struck his friend as 
an empty mockery after his inexcusable conduct. 
Perhaps if his poor wife had been fully acquainted 
with the many love-cases in his life prior to their 
marriage, she would have hesitated before giving 
her hand to one so fickle, so easily led, and so plainly 
deficient in decision of character. 
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Till his fifteenth year, Chatterton was, according to 
his sister, "remarkably indifferent to females"; but 
from this time he appears to have been most power- 
fully influenced by their charms. His attentions, 
henceforth, were not confined to one fair charmer, 
but to many ; his first flirtation having been with a 
Bristol belle of the name of Rumsey. He lost no 
time in corresponding with her ; but this love-affair 
had not gone on long when he learnt to his disgust 
that she was on the eve of marriage. Writing to 
his friend Baker, he says — "Your celebrated Miss 
Rumsey is going to be married to Mr. Fowler, as he 
himself informs me. Pretty children ! about to enter 
into the comfortable yoke of matrimony, to be at 
their own liberty ; just d propos of the old law — ' out 
of the frying-pan into the fire ! ' For a lover, heaven 
mend him ! — but for a husband, excellent ! What 
a female Machiavel that Miss Rumsey is ! " But, like 
many boys, he had fixed on a girl considerably his 
senior, and who was amused rather than edified by 
his juvenile love-making. 

Anyhow, it cultivated his taste for such amorous 
propensities, and ere long his foster-mother, Mrs. 
Edkins, tells us, "his female intimates were many, 
and all very respectable " ; but a Miss Thatcher was 
his favourite, and in one of his early letters from 
London, in which he sends a string of messages to 

T 2 
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numerous fair Bristol friends, he adds — " Miss Thatcher 
may depend upon it that, if I am not in love with 
her, I am in love with nobody else." But what would 
Miss Thatcher have said if she had been told of the 
kind messages sent to Miss Love, Miss Cotton, Miss 
Broughton, Miss Watkins, Miss Baker, Miss Porter, 
Miss Singer, and his early favourite, Suky Webb ? In 
the meantime, while his fair Bristol friends were pon- 
dering over his soft messages, Chatterton had found 
a new love in London, to whom he thus alludes in a 
postscript to one of his letters — " I am this moment 
pierced through the heart by the black eye of a 
young lady driving along in a hackney-coach. I am 
quite in love. If my love lasts till that time, j'^ou 
shall hear of it in my next." 

His heart really, however, was untouched despite 
the dreams in which his fancy was wont to dwell; 
and this is not surprising considering the restless and 
fevered state of his mind. The strongest influence 
over him after all was perhaps that of Miss Bush of 
Bristol ; for when he cherished the hope of obtaining 
an appointment as surgeon's mate on board an African 
trading or probably slave-ship, he addressed some 
reproachful lines to her as a sort of farewell — 

** Before I seek the dreary shore, 
Where Gambia's rapid billows roar, 
And foaming pour along ; 
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To you I urge the plaintive strain. 

And though a lover sings in vain. 

Yet you shall hear the song/' 

At the early age of seventeen, Charles Dickens 
according to his own confession was in love. It was 
while serving as a reporter for one of the offices in 
Doctors' Commons — practising in this and the other 
law courts — that he had his idol in a real Dora. 
But before he was in a position to give the object of 
his admiration a suitable home, the lovers were separ- 
ated, and twenty-five years passed before he again 
set eyes upon her. Writing to his friend, John Forster, 
in 1855, about this early love-romance, he says — 

" It excluded every other idea from my mind for 
four years, at a time of life when four years are 
equal to four times four. I went at it with a deter- 
mination to overcome all the difficulties which fairly 
lifted me up into that newspaper life, and floated me 
away over a hundred men's heads. I have positively 
stood amazed at myself ever since 1 And so I suf- 
fered, aud so worked, and so beat and hammered 
away at the maddest romances that ever got into any 
boy's head and stayed there, that to see the mere cause 
of it all now loosens my hold upon myself. Without 
for a moment sincerely believing that it would have 
been better if we had never got separated, I cannot 
see the occasion of so much emotion as I should see 
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in any one else. No one can imagine in the most 
distant degree what pain the recollection gave me in 
Copperfield. And, just as I can never open that book 
as I open any other book, I cannot see the face (even 
at forty-four) or hear the voice without going wan- 
dering away over the ashes of all that youth and 
hope in the wildest manner." 

Just, then, as lie had shadowed forth his early 
passion in the love of David Copperfield for Dora, so 
now he renewed the acquaintance of his youthful 
charmer, and commenced in the Flora of Little Dorrit 
the companion picture of a middle-aged woman who, 
seen by her former admirer, appears to his sober, 
riper judgment a common-place person whom he had 
strangely invested with illusive charms.^ 

Mr. Forster^ quotes the following as a fanciful 
allusion to his early love, written during the Bombey 
time, when he had to select a church for the marriage 
of Florence. It is a city church, and '*its drowsy 
cadence soon lulls the three old women asleep, and 
the unmarried tradesman sits looking out at the 
window, and the married tradesman sits looking at 
his wife's bonnet, and the lovers sit looking at one 
another so superlatively happy, that I think when I, 
turned of eighteen, went with my Angelica to a city 

1 Qv/x/rterly Eevtew, cxxxii. 136, 137. 

2 Life qf Charles Dickens, i. 73, 74. 
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church on account of a shower (by this special co- 
incidence that it was in Huggin-Lane), and when I 
said to my Angelica, ' Let the blessed event, Angelica, 
occur at no altar but this 1 ' and when my Angelica 
consented that it should occur at no other — which it 
certainly never did, for it never occurred anywhere. 
And 0, Angelica, what has become of you, this 
present Sunday morning, when I can't attend to the 
sermon ? And, more difficult question than that, what 
has become of me as I was when I sat by your side ? " 

It evidently, however, was with a tinged melancholy 
that Dickens looked back on his faded romance, and 
no one could tell but himself his own feelings when 
" he made a formal call with his wife at his youth- 
ful Dora's house, and contemplated with a calm 
equanimity in the hall her stuffed favourite Jip." 

William Etty's fortune with "the fair*' was uni- 
formly ill, and this was not surprising, for he was 
in society a cipher, and his personal appearance 
said as little in his behalf as his tongue. Slovenly 
in attire, short and awkward in body; large head, 
large hands, large feet, a face marked with the small- 
pox, a quantity of sandy hair, long and wild, all 
conspired to make him "one of the oddest-looking 
creatures in a young lady's eyes," and no one would 
have guessed him to be the creator of works of re- 
fined and imaginative beauty. Hence, with so many 
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disadvantages, his love-sorrows were many. A few 
days' stay in the family of a gentle cousin, whose 
portrait he had painted, had on the very eve of 
departure set his heart aflame. His ordinary fortune 
attended him, for neither the lady — to whom he was 
almost a stranger — nor her family had ever imagined 
that such rapid overtures were even possible. 

But of his numerous attachments this was the 
deepest ; and when he shortly afterwards left England 
for Italy, his heart within Tvas " a volcano of itself,'* 
and amid the favouring influences of his separation 
and solitude he deceived himself by questioning 
whether the repulse need count for more than a 
merely verbal one, such as ladies only too frequently 
have the reputation of affecting. Writing to his 
brother on the subject, he says — 

"She is a charming girl — I always thought so. 

My being ten days with her played the d 1 with 

me. I told her what she had done to me. She 
seemed to deny me at first ; but, the morning of my 
departure, during a momentary absence of her mother, 
all at once said, *Well, I am sure we are all very 
much obliged to you,' and off'ered me her hand. 
What am I to conclude from this? I would give 
anything to know." 

For a time disappointment embittered his enjoy- 
ment, and made life hardly tolerable ; for, as he one 
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day remarked, "My pride is hurt to think I am 
thought so worthless;'' but he added, "Though bruised, 
I trust I am not yet broken. I bear a consciousness 
of something yet bidding me not despair of doing that 
which after ages shall not let die. To calm me, let 
me quote a poetic gem, as polished in execution 
as exquisite in sentiment — 

" * On parent knees, a naked, new-bom child. 

Weeping, thou sat'st, whilst all around thee smiled. 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may'st smile, when all around thee weep.' " 

Though cast down for a time, hope gradually 
bursts upon his soul ; and in six months after leaving 
England he has burst his fetters, and having gained 
the mastery over his feelings, thus writes to his 
brother — 

" I have not yet quite done with the world, though 
I thoroughly hate what is generally understood by the 
term. While you are in it; while painting, poetry, 
music, sculpture remain ; while I can gaze on the 
fair face of nature — and perhaps nature's daughters — 
there is yet enough to interest and charm, and to 
raise our gratitude to Him who has opened to us 
so many sources of purest delight." 

And then later on he writes in the same manly 
strain — " My pangs of regret have passed away like 
a summer's cloud, and left me my accustomed 
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tranquillity. If she is happy I am satisfied — I wish 
not to bless myself at the expense of her affections. 
Farewell ! a long farewell to thee, Mary 1 " 

But if Etty thought that he was now proof against 
love's influence he was mistaken, for eight years 
afterwards he was once more in love, " deeply, des- 
perately, and almost hopelessly." He had insensibly 
become enamoured of a beautiful and accomplished 
young girl, some twenty years younger than himself — 
who had barely ceased to be a school-girl. Ill-fated 
Etty ! She promised always to feel " great esteem 
and affection," but "from disparity of years" could 
not be his wife. But this love-storm blew over, and 
he lived to see with calm and kindly eyes his sweet 
girlish beauty wedded to the one she really loved. 
And like many others before and after him, Etty 
took refuge in his art, and in her portrait found that 
ideal which love had partially inspired. 

Robert Burns showed a very early susceptibility to 
the amorous passion, for as far back as his fourteenth 
year he fell in love with a girl about his own age — 
Nelly Fitzpatrick — or, as she was called, " Handsome 
Nell.^ Love summoned poetry to his aid, and he 
became a versifier. Furiously loving the women, and 
loved by them in return. Burns as he grew up 
became popular among his friends, and acquired a 
taste for convivial pleasures. But, as Mr. Rossetti 
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says, diflfusive love-making has its mischances ; and 
one day Burns found himself " the prospective father 
of a brace of twins by his sweetheart, Jean Armour, 
the daughter of a respectable master-mason." 

Roused to a sense of his responsibilities, Burns 
agreed with Jean that they should make a legal 
profession of antecedent marriage, thus legitimizing 
the oflFspring, and that he should start for Jamaica 
as assistant-overseer to a planter. But Jean's parents 
refused to hear of matrimony, and persuaded her to 
relinquish her lover altogether. In the early summer 
of 1788, however. Burns espoused Jean by making a 
public declaration of marriage, taking a farm at 
Ellisland in Dumfriesshire, and resuming among other 
occupations his skill as a ploughman, at which he was 
a capital hand. 

In the interval, however, of his rupture with Jean, 
Bums had still been busy love-making, among his 
charmers being Miss Ellison Begbie and Mary Camp- 
bell — his '* Highland Mary." Indeed the poet and his 
Mary went so far as to plight their troth with much 
fervour; but this love-episode came to nothing; the 
young lady, falling ill, soon afterwards died of a fever 
at Greenock. About the same time he was in the 
" full career of friendship " with Margaret Chalmers 
and Charlotte Hamilton, commencing an attachment 
with Mrs. McLehose, the celebrated Clarinda, with 
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whom he very soon carried on a most enamoured 
correspondence, under the pseudonym of Sylvander, 
his letters containing " an interesting and strange 
mixture of formality and affectation, of sentiment 
and religion, of lax ethics and intense expression." 
Another lady who captivated him was a Mrs. 
Whelpdate, who was deserted by her husband at the 
age of seventeen. " The case," writes one of his 
biographers, " as he himself states it, was this. 
Fascinated by the beauty of this young creature, he 
erected her as the goddess of his inspiration, at the 
same time that respect for her intelligence and pity 
for her misfortunes were sufficient, supposing the 
absence of other restraints, to debar all unholier 
thought." But, leading such a life, Burns could not 
expect to be happy — and he was not happy. The 
remainder of his brief career is soon told. Ill-health, 
mental dejection, and pecuniary straits began to 
weigh heavily on him, to forget which he indulged in 
intemperate habits. Then came feelings of remorse, 
for he had always retained a strong tincture of 
religious belief, and he gradually grew a gloomy 
and discontented man. To his wife, whose affection, 
notwithstanding his trying conduct, had been most 
enduring, he was irritable and ill-tempered. At last 
the end came, on July 21st, 1796 ; for whilst she 
was incapable of nursing him, through the state of her 
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health, he was overtaken with fever, " harassed also 
by the pertinacity of some lawyer, on whom one of 
his latest utterances bestowed a curse " — his last child 
being bom on the very day on which a public funeral 
was accorded to his remains. 

Having obtained from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the appointment of travelling bachelor, with [a grant 
of £100 a year for three years, young Copley, the 
future Lord Lyndhurst, Chancellor of England, left 
England for America. It was when staying at Phila- 
delphia that he fell in love with a Miss White, 
daughter of the Pennslyvanian bishop. Writing to 
his sisters in 1796, he says — 

" Been confined for a week by rain ; in love with a 
daughter of Bishop White ! etc. ; you know my kind 
of love!" 

As Sir Theodore Martin remarks, commenting on 
his expression, " you know my kind of love," his 
sisters had no doubt seen him in and out of love 
scores of times — love of the kind which Praed 
describes so welL 

" Our loves were like most other loves — 
A little glow, a little shiver, 
A rosebud, and a pair of gloves, 
And * fly not yet ' upon the river." 

But this afiair went so far as a proposal, to which 
her father refused his assent, not wishing his daughter 
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to go to England, or to engage herself to a man whose 
prospects in life were as yet undecided. The impres- 
sion he made on the young lady was not permanent, 
for seven years afterwards she was married to General 
William Macpherson of Philadelphia. 

Some years hence, soon after his appointment as 
King's Sergeant and Chief Justice of Chester, Copley 
married, on March 13th, 1819, a young lady of 
"brilliant qualities of mind, and great personal at- 
tractions," Sophia Brunsden, the niece of his intimate 
friend Sir Samuel Shepherd, and the widow of Lieut. - 
Col. Charles Thomas, of the Coldstream Guards, who 
six weeks after his marriage had been killed at 
Waterloo. The whole affair seems to have been 
somewhat sudden, for his mother, writing to her 
daughter in America, thus speaks of it — 

*' I feel you will not be a little surprised, if it has 
not already reached you, at the intelligence which 
this will convey. You perhaps, with many other 
interested friends of your brother, may have decided 
that he was to remain a bachelor. This, however, 
will acquaint you that he has recently taken to him- 
self a wife. Like many others, when this important 
event has been delayed, he has made a quick transit, 
so that when I last wrote I did not know his inten- 
tion, if he had then such a change in contemplation. 
In short he has taken all his friends by surprise ; we 
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were not acquainted with this new friend previous to 
the marriage. . . I am happy to say that, from recent 
intercourse with her, she has the appearance of 
possessing everything estimable and interesting in 
character, and I am certain you join with me in 
ardent hopes that all further intercourse may produce 
and cement happiness to this dear and valuable friend, 
which cannot fail to give comfort to me." 

As is well known, he was most fondly attached to 
his wife — a devotion, however, which we are told 
in no way altered the old home aflfections *' which 
had bound him so closely to his parents and his 
sisters. No jealousy was ever shown by his wife, 
and to the end the happiest feeling existed between 
the two households." 

But when only thirty-nine years of age, Lady 
Lyndhurst, when in the " flower of her womanhood," 
was seized with congestion of the lungs, and died 
after a short illness at Paris, on 15th Jan., 1834. 
This unlooked-for shock was a terrible blow to her 
husband, and it was long before he gained his usual 
buoyancy of mind. To a man in his position, the 
death of so charming a hostess was a serious loss, 
and it is not surprising that in 1838 he married 
again. Taking his holiday in Paris, he was in- 
troduced to Georgiana Goldsmith, who after a 
short interval became his wife ; this union, says 
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Sir Theodore Martin, proving one of unbroken 
happiness. 

Lord Charles Metcalfe, one of onr eminent colonial 
administrators, on leaving Eton fell in love at first 
sight with a young lady a little older than himself. 
He was introduced to her at a ball in his father's 
house ; the following entry occurring in his Journal 
under the date of April 2nd — 

" Ball at home. I was first introduced to Miss 
D ; danced with her." 

After this event he frequently saw her either at 
his own house or her mother's. The charms of the 
young lady, not merely those of external beauty 
and grace, made a deep and abiding impression 
on his mind ; and he was long afterwards of 
opinion that this boyish attachment, pure and disin- 
terested as it was, had a beneficial influence on his 
character. 

Among further entries in his Biary^ we find one 
relating to another ball in Portland Place — " A very 
pleasant one," he writes ; " danced four dances with 

Miss D ." Two or three nights afterwards he 

" passed the evening at Lady D 's, supped there ; 

a most delightful party." On the next day he called 

on Miss D , sate an hour with her ; and so on. 

For some time afterwards he corresponded with her, 
and her " sensible letters heightened his admiration," 
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these being almost the only part of his correspondence 
which has not survived him. 

Before his departure from this country one of his 

last letters was to Miss D , to whom also he 

wrote poetry on board ship. Once in India, he began 
to realize his lonely isolation, and was often driven 
to seek solace in reminiscences of the past ; the 
entries in his commonplace book showing what was 
the warmth of his young affections. Thus under the 
heading of " attachments/* he writes — 

" Attachment to a female is generally inseparable 
from desire ; yet when this is not the case how much 

more tender and true it is I The effect Miss D 's 

virtue, sense, and beauty had, and still have, upon 
my mind, can never, I think, be effaced. I longed 
for her heart. . . . The love of a boy of fifteen is 
a laughable subject, and is considered too childish 
to be lasting. Two years of absence have only served 
to strengthen the most disinterested attachment to 
her, and her sensible letters have heightened my 
admiration. She is far removed from any thoughts 
of obtaining her hand, and good sense and reason 
prohibit my aspiring to it. Her happiness is my 
first wish in preference to my own; and who- 
ever the happy man to whose arms she is con- 
signed, may he prove worthy of the inestimable 
blessing." 

VOL. I. V 
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Why Samuel Rogers never married is not known, 
although in his correspondence with Richard Sharp 
we find allusions to his susceptibilities in the years 
between 1795 and 1801. It was to Lady Jersey 
that he once expressed his regret that- he was not 
married, a regret that he often felt and expressed, 
especially in his later years. 

" If I had a wife," he said, ** I should have some- 
body to care about me." 

"How could you be sure,'' asked Lady Jersey in 
reply, "that your wife would not care more about 
somebody else than about you?" 

This was not very complimentary to her sex, but 
then from all accounts Lady Jersey was a flirt; 
Miss Frampton in her journal describing her as 
" clever and unprincipled, but beautiful and fascinat- 
ing." She was on very friendly terms with Rogers, 
and writing to Richard Sharp from Brighton, 14th 
November, 1797, he thus humorously speaks of 
her — 

"Did I tell you of my flirtation with a very 
celebrated countess? How I dined alone with her, 
rode alone with her, spent an evening alone with her, 
the last she spent in Brighton, and how I was domes- 
ticated with her daughters ? And such daughters — 
but viimporte ! I shall only observe en passant that 
if you think you have any notion of what perfec- 
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tion a woman can attain to, you are greatly mis- 
taken, and should be punished for your presumption. 
I hope the Prince is jealous of me, for I am most 
furiously so of him." ^ 

In the eariy part of the same letter Rogers makes 
a self-revelation which is interesting as showing, to 
quote Mr. Clayden's words, " that he did not deliber- 
ately lay out his life from the first on the plan of 
bachelor freedom." Referring to some love-aflFair of 
the past which evidently had unwelcome associations, 
he says — **I was once more than pleased with her. 
I could again, I am persuaded, love her better than 
ever ; and if I sometimes have affected to resent the 
little sallies of a lively and open temper, it was in 
order to disguise them to my own vanity as the 
effects of a pique at the discontinuance of attentions 
which I am now convinced she never cared for, and 
has entirely forgotten. If she were ,to become the 
wife of my friend I am very sure we should fall 
desperately in love with each other in a fortnight, 
so beware ! " 

According to Mr. Hayward, in the Edinburgh 
Review^ Rogers's "nearest approximation to the 
nuptial tie " was when as a young man he admired, 

^ Her intimacy with the Prince of Wales was one of the Court 
scandals of the time. The Early L\fe of Samuel RogerSy P. W. 
Clayden, pp. 336-337. 
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and sedulously sought, the society of the most beauti- 
ful girl he then and there thought he had ever seen. 
At the end of the London season she said to him 
at a ball, " I go to-morrow to Worthing. Are you 
coming there?" He did not go. Some months 
afterwards, beiug at Eanelagh, he saw that the atten- 
tion of every one was drawn towards a large party 
that had just entered, in the centre of which 
was a lady leaning on the arm of her husband. 
Stepping forward to see this wonderful beauty, he 
found it was his love. She merely said, " You never 
came to Worthing." 

But whether this was his " nearest approximation 
to the nuptial tie" is open to question, for in 1798 
he was again at Brighton, and, as Mr. Qayden says, 
his letters throw fuller light on his personal history. 
Thus, writing on Nov. 5th to his friend Sharp, he 
says — 

" I wish I could tantalize you with a description 
of the life I lead here, of Mrs. Schollet's evening 
parties, where the young and the gay assemble 
nightly, to laugh and to sing and to play at * my 
lady's toilet,' and where I have more than once found 
myself alone among six or seven beautiful girls, who 
paint, and play upon the harp divinely, who devour 
all you recommend to them, and who accost you with 
that voice, cette voiw argentie de la jeunesse — mais 
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fCimporte ; nor will I describe their form, tres mignonne 
et trie formee^ ce qui eat pour une fille le pltis beau 
7noment. Sufl&ce it to say that I have been charmed 
out of my senses, and I have made one acquaintance 
which I hope will last for ever. Interpret this last 
expression as you please." But this friendship, what- 
ever it was, came to nothing. 

Once more, some time after the death of Rogers, 
Lady Morgan published a statement to the eflfect 
that Rogers made ''a formal proposition for the 
hand and fortune" of Cecilia Thrale, before she had 
attained her fifteenth year. But Mr. Clayden tells 
us that there is not the slightest foundation for 
Lady Morgan's story in any documents Rogers had 
left behind him, nor is there any evidence of his 
having been scornfully rejected by Cecilia Thrale. 
It would seem to be the very reverse, for, writing in 
1801 to his sister, he speaks of "dining with Mrs. 
Mostyn (my old friend Cecilia Thrale)." 

While at Blackheath, as usher at a boarding-school, 
Home Tooke, then a young man, formed an attach- 
ment with a lady about his own age, residing in 
the same house, a circumstance which might have 
sweetened his toils and influenced his future life. 
But this love-afiiiir proved transient, the connection 
being broken off in consequence of some formidable 
yet unexpected obstacle ; " and thus," he was sarcasti- 
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cally accustomed to remark in his old age, '* I luckily 
escaped from two evils — matrimony and misery at 
the same time." Throughout life he was very fond 
of ridiculing marriage, although, on one occasion, he 
seems to have been highly desirous of entering into 
the connubial state. In spite of his adverse criticisms 
of the marriage state, he was actually induced to 
" propose." He accordingly confided his sentiments 
to paper, and this, after being carefully folded up in 
form of a letter, was intrusted to a servant, with in- 
structions that it might be transmitted by post. But 
suddenly repenting, he went in haste to the office, 
and on authenticating his writing and transmission 
of the love epistle, it was returned to him. Notwith- 
standing this eccentric indecision, but for the inter- 
vention of death, which suddenly snatched the 
beatific and accomplished object of his affections 
away, it is not at all improbable that a match might 
have been finally made, and himself become a married 
man. 

On being reminded one day in after years, when 
he had concluded a laboured invective against matri- 
mony, " that if a certain lady had been alive he 
would at that moment have been the slave of a 
woman !^' he replied with his usual felicity, "A 
woman ! no, no ; she was not a woman, but an 
angel ! " It was well that, however hard and fast 
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his idea of women here, he had found there were 
exceptions. It was only natural that his friends 
should at times try to make him have a more genial 
view of the fair sex ; and when a gentleman seriously 
advised him one evening " to settle and take a wife," 
he replied in his dry sarcastic manner, '* With all my 
heart; and pray what man's wife would you advise 
me to take ? " And yet, be it said to his credit, on 
another occasion, when the ladies had retired, he pro- 
nounced a warm and eloquent eulogium on conjugal 
happiness, and ''with great force and perspicuity 
demonstrated the pleasures, cdnveniency, polity, and 
advantages of matrimony, without which children 
never could be reared or educated for the service 
of the state." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IRREGULAR MARRIAGES. 

Charles Churchill — Elizabeth Chudleigh — Lord Dalmeny — 
Eichard Lovell Edgeworth — Henry Fox, Lord Holland — Lord 
Eldon — Sir Philip Francis — Charles Lever — Sheridan. 

One of the iniquities of the Fleet marriages was 
exemplified in the case of Charles Churchill, who 
when a mere boy became encumbered with a wife, 
thereby ruining some of his gayest prospects. As 
early as his fifteenth year he had given evidence of 
scholarship in Latin and Greek, when ofiering him- 
self as a candidate for the Westminster foundation 
he went in head of the election. But on standing 
for the studentship at Merton College, Oxford, three 
years later, he was rejected. Various reasons have 
been assigned for his failure, such as want of learning 
and premature indulgence of satirical tastes ; although 
there is little doubt that the real cause was the dis- 
covery of a marriage, imprudently contracted some 
months before, with a Westminster girl named Scot, 
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and accomplished within the rules of the Fleet. Such 
a marriage was most unhappy, for it not only dis- 
qualified him for the studentship, but introduced his 
very boyhood to grave responsibilities he was power- 
less to discharge and almost to comprehend. Indeed 
it is said that there is hardly a mistake or a suflfering 
in his after life which it did not originate, or leave 
him without the means of repelling.^ That it was 
entered into at so early an age, and afiected by the 
scandalous facilities of the Fleet, were among its 
evil incidents, but not the worst. Such an absm'd 
and ill-timed marriage encumbered him with a wife 
from whom he could expect little sympathy, en- 
couragement, or assistance in anything good. Neither 
understood the other, or had that real affection 
which would have helped to supply all needful 
knowledge. 

By way of compromise, after the discovery of his 
marriage, Churchill assented to his father's wishes 
that he should take orders, and was entered but 
never resided at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
due time he was ordained, and at the close of the 
year 1758 we find him settled in Westminster, at the 
age of twenty-seven, curate and lecturer of St. John's. 
It would seem that it was at this time that his 
ill-considered marriage was beginning to bear its 
1 Edinburgh Beview, Ixxxi. 53. 
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bitterest fruit, it having been commonly said that 
"Mrs. Churchiirs imprudence kept too near a pace 
with that of her husband." Anyhow, their joint im- 
prudence had its effect in growing embarrassments ; 
continual terrors of arrest induced the most painful 
concealments, executions were lodged in his house, 
and his life was passed in endeavours to escape his 
creditors. His marriage was now coming to the 
usual end of such alliances — a separation, which took 
place in Feb. 1761. Applying himself to literature, 
he soon began to realize the fruits of his talents, and 
created no small sensation by appearing in "a blue 
coat with metal buttons," and gold lace on his hat 
and waistcoat. Pearce, then Dean of Westminster, 
remonstrated against his improprieties, and in Jan. 
1763 the protests of his parishioners drove him to 
resign his lectureship. But Churchill, who was now a 
marked and popular man and famous in most literary 
circles, pursued his course, and made for himself a 
name by his pen. Although separated, he gave his 
wife an allowance, and on his death an annuity of 
£60. 

Marriage with him had been throughout a disastrous 
failure, although had he made a judicious selection 
his life would doubtless have been very different 
from what it was. That he had a tender heart is 
proved by the following little well-known incident. 
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It appears that whilst he was one night '* swag- 
gering " home, as he says, after a supper in which 
spirited wit and liveliness of conversation had gilded 
gross debauchery, a girl of the street addressed him. 
" Her figure was elegant, and her features regular ; 
but want had sicklied o'er their beauty ; and all the 
horrors of despair gloomed through the languid smile 
she forced when she addressed him. The sigh of 
distress, which never struck his ear without affecting 
his heart, came with double force from such an object. 
He viewed her with silent compassion for some 
moments, and reaching her a piece of gold, bade her 
go home and shelter herself from the inclemencies 
of the night at so late an hour. Her surprise and 
joy at such unexpected charity overpowered her. 
She dropped upon her knees in the wet and dirt of 
the street, and raising her hands and eyes towards 
heaven, remained in that position some time, unable 
to give utterance to the gratitude that filled her 
heart." Churchill raised her tenderly, and a^ he 
would have pressed some instant refreshment upon 
her, she spoke of her mother, her father, and her 
infant brother perishiDg of want in the garret she 
had left.^ 

" Good God," he exclaimed, ** I will go with you 
at once ! But stop 1 Let us first procure nourish- 
1 Edinburgh Review, Ixxxi. 78. 
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ment from some of the houses kept open at this late 
hour for a very different purpose. Come with me ! 
We have no time to lose." Thereupon he took her 
to a tavern, loaded her with as much of the best as 
she could carry, and putting two bottles of wine in his 
own pocket, walked with her to her miserable home. 
There he actually passed the whole night in offices 
of the good Samaritan, nor changed his dress next 
morning till he had procured them " a better lodg- 
ing, and provided for their future comfort." 

But his heart was in the right place, and was 
pathetically described by Garrick as " a noble ruin." 
Once more a love-affair, which, we are told, gave him 
greater emotion and anxiety than any other incident 
of his life. '* He became intimate with the daughter 
of a tradesman in Westminster," writes Southey in 
his lAfe of Cotoper (she is described by others as the 
daughter of a highly respectable sculptor), "seduced 
her, and prevailed on her to quit her father's house 
and live with him. But his moral sense had not been 
thoroughly depraved ; a fortnight had not elapsed 
before both parties were struck with sincere compunc- 
tion, and through the intercession of a true friend, at 
their entreaty, the unhappy penitent was received by 
her father It is said she would have proved worthy 
of his parental forgiveness if an elder sister had not, 
by continued taunts and reproaches, rendered her life 
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SO miserable, that in absolute despair she threw 
herself upon Churchill for protection." He again 
received her, and they lived together till his death ; 
but he did not, to himself or others, attempt to 
vindicate this passage in his career. This unfortunate 
aflfair was alluded to by Horace Walpole, who, writing 
to Lord Hertford, was far from generous or kind in his 
language respecting it. "I forgot to tell you," he writes, 
" and you may wonder at hearing nothing of the Rev. 
Mr. Charles Pylades, while Mr. John Orestes is making 
such a figure ; but Doctor Pylades, the poet, has 
forsaken his consort and the Muses, and is gone ofi* 
with a stone-cutter's daughter. If he should come 
and offer himself to you for chaplain to the embassy ! " 

It so happened that at this time Churchill was 
engaged on a poem called the Conference^ in which an 
imaginary lord and himself are the interlocutors, and 
he took the opportunity of giving public expression 
to his compunction and self-reproach in a very earnest 
and affecting manner. 

These lines, which are quoted below, are, says the 

Edinburgh Eevieto^ " not only a confession of remorse, 

but they are also a proud profession of political 

integrity, in which all men may frankly believe." 

" 'Tis not the babbling of a busy world. 
Where praise and censure are at random hurFd, 
Which can the meanest of my thoughts control, 
Or shake one settled purpose of my soid. 
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Free and at large might their wild curses roam, 

If all, if all, alas ! were well at home. 

No ! 'tis the tale Which angry conscience tells. 

When she with more than tragic horror swells 

Each circumstance of gailt ; when stern, but true, 

She brings bad actions forth into review. 

And like the dread handwriting on the wall, 

Bids late remorse awake at reason's call. 

Arm'd at all points, bids scorpion vengeance pass. 

And to the mind holds up reflection's glass : 

The mind which, starting, heaves the heart-felt groan, 

And hates that form she knows to be her own. 

Enough of this. Let private sorrow rest. 

As to the public, I dare stand the test ; 

Dare proudly boast, I feel no wish above 

The good of England, and my country's love." 

After all, as the Edinburgh Review justly remarks, 
Churchiirs vices were not so great as his virtues. In 
the unequal conflict thus plainly and unaffectedly 
revealed by himself, those vices had the worst of it. 

One of the most extraordinary marriages of the last 
century was that of John, third Earl of Bristol 
with the celebrated Elizabeth Chudleigh, afterwards 
Duchess of Kingston. Maid of honour to the wife 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, she ranked amongst 
the foremost beauties of the day; and having ac- 
cidentally met Lord Bristol — then Mr. Hervey — when 
on a visit to a relation in the country, an intimacy 
sprang up between them, which ended in their being 
privately married at Lainston, in the county of 
Northampton. 
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For some reason, only known to themselves, a 
separation almost immediately took place, Mrs. Hervey 
the day after their marriage expressing her determin- 
ation never to see her husband again. Thereupon 
she returned to her Court gaieties, and he, having 
obtained an appointment to a ship, shortly took his 
departure from England. But on his return to this 
country they met, much to her displeasure ; and at 
last, to free herself from a union that was thoroughly 
distasteful to her, she contrived to abstract the entry 
of her marriage from the parish register. Some time 
afterwards the Duke of Kingston made her an offer, 
and as Lord Bristol — whose silence is said to have 
been purchased by a large sura of money — made no 
objection to their marriage, she became the duke's 
wife. On his death she became possessed of a large 
fortune, and travelled to Eome ; but, in her absence, 
certain circumstances having arisen which aroused 
the suspicions of the late duke's nephew and heir- 
at-law, she was charged with bigamy, and tried before 
her peers in Westminster Hall, in April 1776. 

The facts connected with the trial are well known, 
and contemporary records tell us of the excitement 
that prevailed at the time. Although found guilty, 
she claimed the privilege of the peerage, and was 
discharged from custody on payment of certain fees. 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
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dated 24th April, 1776, gives one of his characteristic 
accounts of this noted case, which we subjoin — 

"If the Pope expects his duchess back, he must 
create one, for her peers have reduced her to a 
countess. Her folly and her obstinacy now appeaj 
in their full vigour — at least her faith in the ecclesi- 
astical court, trusting to the infallibility of which 
she provoked this trial in the face of every sort of 
detection. A living witness of the first marriage ; 
a register of it fabricated long afterwards by herself; 
the widow of the clergyman who married her ; many 
confidants to whom she had trusted the secret ; and 
even Hawkins, the surgeon, privy to the birth of 
her child, appeared against her. The Lords were 
tender, and loould not probe the earl's collusion ; but 
the ecclesiastical court, who so readily accepted their 
juggle, and sanctified the second match, were brought 
to shame — they care not if no reformation follows. 

"The duchess, who could produce nothing else in 
her favour, tried the powers of oratory, and made 
a long oration, in which she cited the protection of 
her late mistress.^ Her counsel would have curtailed 
this harangue, but she told them they might be good 
lawyers, but did not understand speaking to the 
passions. She concluded her rhetoric with a fit, and 
the trial with rage when convicted of the bigamy, 
^ The Princess of Wales. 
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The Attorney-General laboured to have her burnt 
in the hand, but the judges were hustled into an 
opinion against it, and it was waived. So all this 
complication of knavery receives no punishment but 
the loss of the duchy ; unless the civic courts below are 
more severe than the supreme tribunal ; and thither 
her antagonists intend to resort. ... I am heartily 
tired of this farce, having heard of nothing else this 
fortnight" 

But the adventures of this extraordinary woman, 
added to the position she managed to occupy in 
society, make her marriages almost historic; their 
surroundings being as peculiar as they were unique. 

In the romance of the peerage, the marriage of 
Lord Dalmeny, son of the second Earl of Rosebery, 
was a striking instance of the vicissitudes of our 
great families. Without any fault of his own Lord 
Dalmeny made an irregular marriage with a certain 
pretty damsel, known as " Kitty " Gough, but who at 
the time was the wife of the Rector of Thorpe, Essex. 
" A quiet and remote parsonage," writes Mr. E. Wal- 
ford, " was not exactly suited to the taste of a young 
lady who had once sipped the cup of flattery from 
gentlemen who moved in courtly circles. Accord- 
ingly, one evening when present at a ball in the fashion- 
able neighbourhood of Covent Garden, she slipped 
out unobserved by her husband, and ran away with 

VOL. I. X 
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Lord Dalmeny, who was doubtless led to believe that 
she was a widow, and at her own disposal." The pair 
went abroad, and travelled about for the next two or 
three years ; but early in the year 1752, Kitty Gough 
was taken seriously ill at Florence, and died shortly 
afterwards of consumption. A few hours before her 
death she wrote upon a scrap of paper what appeared 
at first to Lord Dalmeny as incredible — 

** I am really the wife of the Reverend Mr. Gough, 
Vicar of Thorpe, near Colchester, Essex ; my maiden 
name was Kitty Cannon, and my family belong to 
the same parish. Bury me there." 

Horror-stricken at the idea of the lovely wife whom 
he had loved so dearly having been guilty of bigamy, 
he thought this strange announcement must be a 
creation of her sick brain ; but after thinking a while 
he determined to give effect to her last wish, and 
started for England with her remains. 

What she had written turned out only too true, and 
her features were identified as those of Kitty Cannon, 
who had disappeared soon after her marriage with the 
Vicar of Thorpe. After the funeral ceremony, Lord 
Dalmeny, smitten with inconsolable grief, left England ; 
this tragical occurrence having evidently shortened 
his days, for he only survived it three years, dying 
at the early age of thirty, on Aug. 11th, 1755. One 
of the most extraordinary incidents connected with 
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this strange romance was that of two husbands fol- 
lowing the same wife to the grave. The " discovery 
of his long-lost Kitty's deceit and guile did not put 
Mr. Gough's love to shame, or shake his determination 
to follow her to her last resting-place." And the same 
was the feeling of Lord Dalmeny. Some thirty years 
ago her monument was removed by the vicar, and a 
flat stone placed over her remains forms the floor of a 
vestry. 

Few marriage experiences could be more extra- 
ordinary or curious than that of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth. Before he was sixteen he went through a 
mock marriage with a young lady ; and although he 
made light of this afiair, yet his father thought it 
necessary to institute legal proceedings ; and however 
farcical the marriage might appear, a divorce was 
obtained. To quote this strange afiair, as told by 
himself, it appears to have happened thus — 

*' My favourite partner among the young ladies," at 
wedding dances, *' was the daughter of the curate from 
whom I learned my accidence. One night after the 
dancing had ceased, the young people retired to what 
was then called a raking pot of tea. This is a pota- 
tion of strong tea, taken at an early hour in the 
morning, to refresh the spirits of those who have sat 
up all night. We were all very young and gay, and 
it was proposed by one of my companions, who had 

X 2 
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put a white cloak round his shoulders to represent a 
surplice, that he should many me to the lady with 
whom I had danced. 

" The key of the door served for a ring, and a few 
words of the marriage ceremony, with much laughter 
and playfulness, were gabbled over. My father heard 
of this mock marriage, and it excited great alarm in 
his mind. He was induced by his paternal fears to 
treat the matter too seriously, and he instituted a suit 
of jactitation of marriage in the Ecclesiastical Court 
to annul these imaginary nuptials. The truth was 
apparent to everybody who knew us. No suspicion 
even was entertained of the young lady's having any 
design on my heart, or of my having obtained any 
influence in hers. All the publicity that was given to 
this childish afiair was fortunately of no disadvantage 
to her ; on the contrary, it brought her into notice among 
persons with whom she might not otherwise have been 
acquainted, and she was afterwards suitably married 
in her own neighbourhood. It was before I was six- 
teen that I was thus married and divorced. / say 
married^ because in the proceedings in this strange suit, 
it was necessary to show that a marriage had been 
solemnized^ or else there could have been no divorced 

About three years afterwards, while at Oxford, he 
was married to a young lady of the name of Elers, 
who had attracted his attention, with whom he 
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eloped. "I had paid my court to her," he says, 
" and I felt myself insensibly entangled so completely 
that I could not find any honourable means of extri- 
cation." But having, in one of his vacations, visited 
Bath, he seems to have changed his mind — " I did 
not conceal the altered state of my mind, but having 
engaged the affections of the young lady, I married 
while I was yet a youth at College. I resolved to meet 
the disagreeable consequences of such a step with forti- 
tude, and without being dispirited by the loss of society 
to which I had been accustomed. I determined to 
submit to the displeasure of my father with respectful 
firmness. By my mother s tears and supplications she 
obtained his forgiveness. As I was under age I was 
married in Scotland; but a few months afterwards 
my father had me remarried by license with his 
consent." 

After his marriage he thought of being called to 
the Bar, but he took a house at Hare Hatch, between 
Maidenhead and Beading, where he indulged his 
mechanical turn, "and laid the foundation of that 
useful knowledge which enabled him in after life to 
educate a large family with considerable success." 

But, having connected himself unwillingly with 
Miss Elers in marriage, he seems to have treated her 
with unpardonable neglect, and to have formed a 
friendship at Lichfield, through Dr. Darwin, with the 
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Sewards, who in turn introduced him to a family 
of the name of Sneyd; his conduct being hardly 
consistent with the conduct of a married man of 
delicate principles. To quote his own account — 

"I was introduced to some literary persons who 
then resided at Lichfield, and among the foremost to 
Miss Seward. How much of my life depended upon 
this visit to Lichfield I 

" Miss Seward was at this time in the height of youth 
and beauty, of an enthusiastic temper, a votary of the 
Muses, and of the most eloquent and brilliant con- 
versation. Our mutual acquaintance was soon made, 
and it continued to be for many years of my life a 
source of never-failing pleasure. 

" It seems that Mrs. Darwin had a little pique against 
Miss Seward, who had in fact been her rival with the 
Doctor. These ladies lived upon good terms, but 
there frequently occurred little competitions, which 
amused their friends, and enlivened the uniformity 
that so often renders a country town insipid. The 
evening after my arrival Mrs. Darwin invited Miss 
Seward and a very large party of her friends to 
supper. I was placed beside Miss Seward, and a 
number of lively sallies escaped her that set the 
table in good humour. I paid Miss Seward some 
compliments on her own beautiful tresses, and at that 
moment the watchful Mrs. Darwin took the oppor- 
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tunity of drinking Mrs. EdgewortKa health. Miss 
Seward's surprise was manifest." 

Leaving his wife in her retirement at Hare Hatch, 
he frequently returned to this society, and here he 
became acquainted with Miss Honora Sneyd, whom 
on the death of his wife he married. 

In the following enthusiastic terms he speaks of 
the lady — " Honora's person was graceful, her features 
beautiful, and their expression such as to heighten the 
eloquence of everything she said. I was six-and- 
twenty ; and now, for the first time in my life, I saw 
a woman that equalled the picture of perfection which 
existed in my imagination. 

" I had long sufiered much from the want of that 
cheerfulness in a wife, without which marriage could 
not be agreeable to a man of such a temper as mine. 
I had borne this evil with patience, I believe ; but not 
being happy at home exposed me to the danger of 
being too happy elsewhere. 

" The charm and superior character of Miss Honora 
Sneyd made an impression on my mind such as I 
had never felt before. 

" When Miss Seward perceived the impression that 
her young friend had made upon me — an impression 
which I believe she discerned long before I had dis- 
cerned it myself — she never showed any of that 
mean jealousy which is common among young women 
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when they find that one of their companions, who 
had never before been thought equal to themselves, is 
suddenly treated with pre-eminence." 

Conduct of this kind was not calculated to enliven 
Mrs. Edgeworth's disposition, or to impart that cheer- 
fulness of the want of which her husband complained. 
But his marriage, which had been so unsatisfactory 
throughout, came to a sudden end by Mrs. Edge- 
worth's death in childbirth when he was amusing him- 
self in France. Within three months of this event 
he made Honora Sneyd his wife, who after six years 
of married life died of consumption on 30th April, 
1780 ; and on the 25th December of the same year he 
married her sister. It would seem, however, that they 
had made up their minds long before, for he writes — 

"Unforeseen circumstances interposed difficulties 
to our union, and certain officious friends produced a 
great deal of unnecessary pain. The subject of this 
marriage became public, and was made an object 
of party disputes. Many persons interfered ; and in 
the Birmingham and other newspapers various replies 
and rejoinders appeared.'* 

As might be expected, these impediments caused 
considerable inconvenience, which necessitated their 
removing to Cheshire. To quote again his own extra- 
ordinary tale — " After we had been asked three times 
in the parish church, we met to be married ; but on 
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the very morning appointed for the marriage, the 
clergyman received a letter which alarmed him so 
much as to make me think it cruel to press him to 
perform the ceremony. Lady Holt took Miss Elizabeth 
Sneyd to Bath, I went to London with my children, 
took lodgings in Gray's Inn Lane, and had our banns 
published three times at St. Andrew's Church, Hol- 
born. Miss Elizabeth Sneyd came from Bath, and 
on Christmas Day 1780 was married to me in St. 
Andrew's Church." 

With her he passed many happy and in some 
respects useful years, but in the autumn of 1797 
she died. Again he had recourse to the same con- 
solation — another marriage. There still remained 
two other sisters of the house of Sneyd, but he deter- 
mined on making another and a younger connection. 
Accordingly, after his widowhood had lasted about 
six months, he married the daughter of Dr. Beaufort. 
His first acquaintance with this young lady was after 
his marriage with Honora, when she accompanied her 
father on a visit to Mr. Edgeworth's brother-in-law. 
" A little child in white frock and pink sash," writes 
Miss Edgeworth,^ " her image was fixed on my father's 
recollection by a question that occurred whether her 

1 Memoirs of H, L, Edgeworth, Begun by himself, and con- 
cluded by his daughter, Maria Edgeworth. 
Qua/rterly Eeview, xxiii. 510-536. 
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mother did or did not spoil her." Miss Edgeworth 
further adds — " He could little foresee how much 
influence this child was to have years afterwards on 
his happiness." 

The sensation created at the Court of George 11. 
by the runaway marriage of Henry Fox with Lady 
Caroline Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles second 
Duke of Richmond, was profound. According to 
Horace Walpole, "not only was all the blood-royal 
up in arms," but he adds that had the bride been the 
king's daughter — the Princess Caroline — the clamour 
could not have been greater. The ceremony was 
performed at the private residence of Henry Fox's 
intimate friend, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams ; and, 
however much the fashionable world might condemn 
this clandestine affair, it brought the newly-married 
couple many years of happiness coupled with political 
prestige. It mattered not to him that Walpole wrote 
in an insulting way to Sir Horace Mann, on May 
29th, 1744— 

" Mr. Fox fell in love with Lady Caroline Lennox ; 
asked her, was refused, and stole her. His father was 
a footman ; her great-grandfather a king : /tine iUis 
lachryrna ! " But in spite of such calumnies, the daily 
rising talent of Henry Fox became more and more 
apparent, and this added to his influential marriage 
quickly brought him into prominence. Eventually, 
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too, he was reconciled to his powerful brother-in-law, 
Charles Duke of Richmond, from which of course he 
reaped considerable advantages. The whole aflfair, 
therefore, was soon forgotten, and Henry Fox eclipsed 
the expectations even of his friends by the brilliancy 
of his political career ; ultimately accepting the peer- 
age under the title of Baron Holland of Foxley, in 
Wiltshire. 

But this honour did not satisfy him, and four years 
afterwards " he sent for me," writes Walpole in 1767, 
" and meekly pretending that it was to gratify his wife, 
of all women the most indiflferent to grandeur, he 
supplicated me in the most flattering terms to obtain 
him an earldom from the Duke of Grafton." The 
wish was not gratified, and speaking to his friend 
George Selwyn, he said, " I am humbled, and shall 
endeavour to conform to my fate." 

When past the age of sixty he occasionally 
amused himself by writing verses ; the following, 
in imitation of an ode of Horace,^ having been ad- 
dressed by him to his lovely sister-in-law, Lady Sarah 
Lennox, who was married to Sir Charles Bunbury — 

I. 
"Sally, Sally, don't deny, 
But for Heaven's sake, tell me why 
You have flirted so, to spoil 
That once lively youth, Carlisle ? 

1 Lib. T. Ode viii. 
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He used to mount while it was dark ; 

Now he lies in bed till noon, 
And you not meeting in the Park, 

Thinks that he got up too soon. 

II. 

Manly exercise and sport, 
Hunting and the tennis-court, 
And riding-school, no more divert ; 
Newmarket does, for there you flirt ! 
But why does he no longer dream 
Of yellow Tiber, and its shore ; 
On his friend Charles's favourite scheme, 
On waking, think no more 1 

III. 

Why does he dislike an inn 1 
Hate post-chaises, and begin 
To think 'twill be enough to know 
His way from Almack's to Soho ? 
Achilles thus kept out of sight 

For a long time ; but this dear boy 
(If, Sally, you and I guess right) 
Will never get to Troy," 

In the Selwj/n Correspondence^ which contains 
many letters of Lord Holland, we find a melancholy 
one addressed by Lord Macartney from Bath to 
George Selwyn, which affords a gloomy contrast to 
that mornlDg when he ran away with his bride to be 
married — 

" His (Lord Holland's) mind is weak and languid 
like his pulse, but at times appears to recover itself, 
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and to be quiet and strong. His speech and memory 
are impaired, but I think his apprehension is perfect. 
Poor Lady Holland is a good deal changed ; she is 
grown thin, and looks ill. Her whole nervous system 
seems strongly affected ; the least trifle alarms her, 
and in the midst of the most cheerful discourse she 
often bursts out into an involuntary effusion of 
tears." 

The love-making, elopement, and marriage of Lord 
Eldon with the pretty Tyneside lassie, Bessie Surtees 
of Newcastle, is almost a household story. And yet, 
as Mr. Jeaffreson remarks, the romance of the law 
contains few more pleasant episodes than the story 
of handsome Jack Scott's elopement with Bessie 
Surtees. It has been told how the comely Oxford 
scholar danced with the banker's daughter at the 
Newcastle assemblies, and how the girl's parents — 
for the Scotts were but rich " fitters/' whereas 
Aubone Surtees, Esq. was " a banker and gentleman 
of honourable descent " — at 6rst disapproved of the 
love-making; how on the appearance of an aged 
suitor for Bessie's hand, her parents advised her to 
throw her lover over, and become the wife of Sir 
William Blackett ; how Bessie was faithful, and John 
was urgent ; how they had secret meetings on Tyne- 
side, making clandestine appointments on horseback 
and on foot; and how eventually the lovers were 
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made husband and wife. The window from which 
Bessie descended into her lover's arms is still pointed 
out to every visitor to Newcastle, as he pauses before 
the old house — the home of the wealthy banker, her 
father — in Sandhill, not five hundred yards from the 
great suspension bridge which spans the Tyne. This 
elopement, succeeding a courtship which had been 
opposed to the wishes of the young lady's parents, 
was a great ofience, and seems to have been regarded 
by his own family as an act of folly. Indeed, on the 
very morning he set ofi* to be married, his brother 
William accidentally called upon an old friend of 
his at the University, when the following dialogue 
occurred — 

" I suppose, Mr. ," said William Scott, "that 

you have heard of this very foolish act of my very 
foolish brother?" 

Mr. answered that he certainly had, and added, 

" But I hope that it will turn out better than you 
anticipate." 

" Never, sir," replied Mr. Scott ; " he is completely 
ruined. Nor can anything now save him from 
beggary. You do not know," he added, "how very 
unhappy this makes me, for I had good hopes of him 
till this last confounded step, which has destroyed all." 

In his old age Lord Eldon used to maintain that 
their plight was very piteous. On the third morning 
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after their union, "our funds were exhausted; we 
had not a home to go to, and we knew not whether 
our friends would ever speak to us again." But the 
fathers of the bride and bridegroom soon met and 
arranged terms, and with the beginning of the new 
year Bessie Scott was living in New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, while her husband read Vinerian lectures, 
and presided over that scholastic house. His position 
at this time was very singular, for acting as substitute 
for Sir Robert Chambers, the Principal of New Inn 
Hall and Vinerian Professor of Law, it was provided 
that the lectures read from the Vinerian chair should 
be actually written by the professor, although they 
were delivered by deputy. 

"The law professor," Lord Eldon used to relate 
with much humour, " sent me the first lecture, which 
I had to read immediately to the students, and which 
I began without knowing a single word that was in 
it. It was upon the statute * of young men running 
away with maidens.' Fancy me reading with about 
one hundred and forty boys and young men all 
giggling at the professor ! Such a tittering audience 
no one ever had." 

" If this incident really occurred," adds Mr. 
Jeaffreson, " on the occasion of his * first reading,' the 
laughter must have been inextinguishable ; for Jack 
Scott's runaway marriage had been the talk of the 
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Oxford Common Kooms, and the singular loveliness 
of his girlish wife stirred the heart of every under- 
graduate who happened to meet in the High Street/' 
It probably was the scanty means of their early 
married life that accounted for the parsimony which 
was only too apparent in their domestic economy 
throughout life. However much at times Lord 
Eldon might have regretted his wife's peculiarities, 
he never even hinted to her his dissatisfaction, being 
afraid of wounding her feelings. 

Thus, when their eldest daughter married without 
the permission of their parents, it was suggested to 
Lord Eldon that her ladyship ought to look more 
carefully after their younger daughter, Lady Frances, 
and entering society should play the part of a vigilant 
chaperon. But Lord Eldon, fully aware of his wife's 
nervous repugnance to society — which had greatly 
diminished his own popularity — declined to interfere, 
remarking — 

" When she was young and beautiful she gave up 
everything for me. What she is I have made her, 
and I cannot now bring myself to compel her in- 
clinations. Our marriage prevented her mixing 'in 
society when it aflforded her pleasure ; it appears to 
give pain now, and why should I interpose ? " 

In numerous little thoughtful ways he proved that 
his early deep devotion to his wife had never changed. 
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and even after her death several touching anecdotes 
are told of his aflFection for her. 

On one occasion he visited his estate in Durham, but 
could not summon courage to cross the Tyne bridge, 
and look at the dear old house from which he took 
her in all the spring-tide bloom and tenderness of 
her girlhood. When invited to visit Newcastle, he 
replied, " I know my fellow-townsmen complain of 
my not coming to see them ; but how can I pass that 
bridge?'' Then, after a pause, he added, "Poor 
Bessie ! if ever there was an angel on earth she was 
one. The only reparation which one man can make 
to another for running away with his daughter is to 
be exemplary in his conduct towards her." 

Whatever the struggles of his early married life 
may have been, Lord Eldon's pretty wife had nobly 
braved everything for his sake, and had been rewarded 
by seeing him seated on the wool-sack, a position of 
which she was deservedly proud. 

Among the few poetical productions of Lord Eldon 
that have been published, are the following lines 
which he addressed to Lady Eldon on the fortieth 
anniversary of their wedding-day, Nov. 18th, 1811 — 

" Can it, my lovely Bessie, be, 

That when near forty years are past, 
I still my lovely Bessie see 
Dearer and dearer at the last ? 
VOL. I. T 
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'' Nor time, nor years, nor age, nor care, 
Believe me, lovely Bessie, will — 
Much as his frame they daily wear — 
Aftect the heart that's Bessie's still. 

" In Scotland's climes I gave it thee ; 
In Scotland's climes I thine obtain'd ; 
Oh, to each other let them be 

True, till an Haven we have gained. 

"Eldon." 

Among the famous political characters of the last 
century may be included Sir Philip Francis, to whom 
the authorship of the celebrated Letters of Junius 
have been attributed. In the spring of 1762 he was 
privily married to Miss Mackrabie, a young lady who 
although of a respectable, was neither of a high-born 
nor wealthy, family. His father had expressed his 
strong disapproval of the union, which in deference 
to his wishes was postponed three months. But 
seeing small chance of gaining his father's consent, 
he contracted it without his knowledge ; an act T^hich 
caused an estrangement between father and son. The 
marriage turned out happily; for his wife, if not 
a clever woman, was attractive and aflfectionate. 

In the meantime his father was leading the life 
of a gay clerical scholar, making constant journeys 
for pleasure, and going "from one coflFee-house to 
another, from coflFee-house to the theatre and the 
green-room, from the green-room to Foote's and 
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Garrick's, and thence to Lord Holland's or Calcraft's." 
Consequently he often got into debt, and did not 
hesitate when thus reduced to apply to his son 
Philip in spite of their estrangement. Although 
his family, kept now at the War OflSce, annually 
increased, and his income did not exceed £500 a 
year, he never refused his father's application — a 
reconciliation taking place in 1767, when old Dr. 
Francis was seized by a paralytic attack, an announce- 
ment of which calamity was conveyed in the following 
note — 

" I will, if possible, scrawl a few lines to thank my 
dear Phil for his very affectionate letter to Sally. 
The simpleton would write to you, but since you 
well know — struck with palsy from head to foot, 
blooded, blistered, packed, purged, with a thousand 
horrible etcs. I believe the malignity of the dis- 
temper is past, though not its effects. Fare- 
well ! All my wishes to your wife and little ones. 
Farewell. 

" Yours, with all affection, 

*'P. Francis." 

How complete was his forgiveness, and how deep 
his love for his son, may be gathered from the following 
touching death-bed memorandum — 

" I have desired my ever-faithful Sally not to send 

Y 2 
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you this paper until the wretched writer shall be no 
more. Take then, my dearest Phil, my last farewell. 
Take all my thanks for your kindness and tenderness, 
your care and punctuality in my affairs. With regard 
to this world, I have only to hope that the money 
arising from Mr. Jennings' bond may be remitted 
to Sally to pay the expense of burying me, with my 
servants' wages and the present quarter s rent of my 
house. I have no other debts. 

" I am no longer able to hold my pen, and I shall 
end with my best assurances of my affection and 
esteem for you and all your family. Farewell for 
ever ! " 

In 1772, Philip Francis ceased to belong to the 
staff of the War Office, and eventually obtained an 
appointment in India on the passing of the celebrated 
Kegulation Act. It was when in India, separated 
from his wife and family, that an unfortunate intrigue 
occurred between himself and a Mrs. Grand, which 
was the cause of a widespread scandal. The lady 
was the daughter of M. Worl^e, captain of the port 
of Pondicherry, and married to a Swiss gentleman. 
At the time she was only in her sixteenth year, and 
from her portrait she was a beauty of the soft and 
sensual type. How long the intimacy between them 
had continued is unknown, but it reached its climax 
in Dec. 1778 under the following circumstances — 
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According to the husband's story, he was supping 
at Barwell's house, when a servant informed him 
that Francis had been caught in his house and 
secured by a jemmadar. Thereupon he arose, and 
borrowing a sword proceeded home. On his arrival 
he was astonished to find Mr., afterwards Sir George, 
Shee bound to a chair, with his friends, who, it 
appears, had heard Francis call for help, and rushed 
to his assistance. They were released by the unhappy 
husband, who went to a neighbour's house, and sent 
a challenge to Francis. But the latter only curtly 
replied that, "conscious of having done no injury, 
and that as Grand laboured under a complete mistake, 
he declined the proposed invitation." 

Accordingly proceedings were taken against Francis 
in the Supreme Court, which resulted in his having 
to pay damages to the amount of 50,000 rupees. 
Soon after the trial Mrs. Grand returned to Calcutta, 
remaining under the protection of Francis for a year, 
ultimately returning to Europe with another pro- 
tector. In 1780 she resided in Paris, where another 
eventful episode in her life happened — as romantic as 
unexpected. Being still young and beautiful, she 
attracted the notice of no less a person than Talley- 
rand, to whom, after she was divorced from her 
husband, she was married ; and as Madame de Talley- 
rand she entertained at her villa at Neuilly a party 
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composed of Mr. and Mrs. Fox, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice who had tried the case, Sir E. Impey, Sir PhUip 
Francis, M. Grand her former husband, and M. de 
Talleyrand her actual husband. 

It would be difficult to recount few more sensa- 
tional love romances than this, although in justice to 
Francis it is only right to add his version of the 
remarkable story. He represented Madame Grand as 
a beautiful and virtuous girl, married to a wretched, 
depraved gambler, who, having sustained heavy losses, 
was anxious to repair his losses. Expecting Fran- 
cis's visits to his house, he stationed his servants 
in ambuscade, and while the lover was making ad- 
vances and the lady repelling them, they rushed 
forth to seize him in accordance with their master's 
orders. 

But turning to the wife who had inspired the love 
of his early youth, it seems that his liaison with 
Madame Grand, while chilling her ajQFections, had pro- 
duced an estrangement between them, although his 
devotion towards his children was increased as years 
went on. On his wife's death, in 1806, he remained 
a widower for eight years, and in 1814 he married 
his second wife, of the name of Watkins, who was 
very much younger than himself; admitting indeed 
that she was born ten years after the last of the 
Junius letters was published. According to his 
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biographer, Mr. Merivale, in Lady Francis " her 
husband found not only a very attached companion, 
but one of the most uncompromising of all possible 
admirers." In her sight he was nothing less than a 
hero. 

Charles Lever loved Kate Baker from childhood — 
an attachment which lasted undiminished through life. 
His father had wished him to marry the daughter of 
a wealthy trader, and continued to his death " dead 
against his son's love project." It was whispered that 
he had already been privately married, which helps 
to explain the curious way in which his marriage was 
entered in the registry. The subjoined letter from 
the clergyman of the parish where it took place is 
another interesting proof of the carelessness with 
which marriage registers were formerly kept — 

" I am extremely sorry that my Registry Book has 
been most carelessly kept in times past; for whole 
years no entries were made of any kind ; it seems to 
have been often in the custody of some ignorant clerk. 
I have searched every record in my possession bearing 
in any way on your object-^ I give you an extract 
copy of the Marriage Register of 1833. 

" * No. (None entered.) 

" * Doctor Lever of the Parish. 

" * Baker of this Parish, were Married in this 

1 Life qfChoflrles Lever, by F. Pitzpatrick, L 171. 
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Church by license this day of in the year 

one thousand eight hundred and by me, 

"'James Morton. 

"'This marriage was solemnized between us 
" ' In presence of -j ' 

"No date is given; the name of Miss Baker is not 
given ; nor did the parties named as the witnesses 
sign the register. One can hardly credit such mon- 
strous carelessness.'* 

Whatever his father's antipathy may have been to 
this yoimg lady, his son's selection was a wise one ; 
for she was not only instrumental in breaking him 
off from many a bad habit, but helped him in his 
work. He read his novels to her, and from the day 
she died we are told that he felt as if his right hand 
had lost its cunning. In dedicating Lord Kilgohbin 
to her memory, he declares that it must be his 
last ; for, as he one day sadly sighed when some one 
praised this work, "I have been tilting the cask so 
long that the dregs are coming out very muddy." 
His great helpmate was gone — nothing could com- 
pensate for her irrevocable loss — now he was distrust- 
ful of what he attempted, and diffident as he had 
never been since his earliest days of authorship. In 
short, as Mr. Fitzpatrick says, the death of his wife 
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utterly stunned him. All his daily ways and habits 
had been woven into her life, and no strength of fame 
could withstand the pining agony of a broken heart. 
He had lost a truthful, loyal, and honest wife, and 
one whose counsel proved unexceptionally right. As 
days passed on the gloom thickened around him ; 
gradually his spirits sank, and his right hand ceased 
to toil, and ere long his wish was realized. "I am 
weary and foot-sore, and have no desire to remain 
here." And his wife had equal reason to be 
proud of him in her lifetime, for "I knew him," 

writes Major D , **from the time he became his 

subsequent wife's lover. I am perfectly convinced 
that he was more practically pure in his life than any 
man with whom I waa equally intimate." 

One of the most curious and romantic elopements 
was that of Sheridan with Eliza Linley ; " then the 
loveliest and most popular of public singers, the 
fashionable toast in many a convivial meeting, and 
the queen of beauty for whose hand many suitors 
competed." ^ Writing to his daughter from Bath in 
the year 1772, Wilkes thus speaks of her — 

" I have passed an evening ^ith Mr. Brereton's 

family and the two Misses Linley. The eldest I 

think still superior to all the handsome things I 

have heard of her. She does not seem in the least 

1 Rae's Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox, p. 150. 
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spoiled by the idle talk of our sex, and is the most 
modest, pleasing, delicate flower I have seen for a 
great while ; the youngest a mere coquette, no senti- 
ment." Moore likewise says of her — " There has 
seldom perhaps existed a finer combination of all 
those qualities that attract both eye and heart than 
this accomplished and lovely person exhibited. To 
judge by what we hear, it was impossible to see her 
without adoration, or know her without love." 

No wonder that Sheridan felt tenderly towards 
this young creature so highly gifted with good looks, 
and blessed the piece of unexpected fortune which 
brought matters to a climax. It appears that another 
of her admirers, and one to whom she had given some 
encouragement, was a certain Captain Matthews, a 
married man without any principle, and who had 
"basely threatened to spread abroad a false imput- 
ation upon her character," unless she acceded to 
his dishonourable proposals. Unable any longer to 
endure his annoying importunities, she confided her 
secret to Sheridan, who there and then suggested 
that she should leave the country. She agreed, and 
accompanied by a maid whom he had engaged to 
attend on her, the party proceeded to the Continent. 
Soon after their arrival Sheridan persuaded her to 
become his wife, in order to silence the tongue of 
scandal, and the marriage ceremoiiy is said to have 
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been celebrated by a priest near Calais. Meanwhile, 
her father, ignorant of this, proceeded to France, and 
after promising Sheridan that he might one day 
consent to their union, took his daughter back to 
England. In the interval. Captain Matthews, en- 
raged at having lost Miss Linley, published a most 
libellous letter in which he openly called Sheridan 
a liar and a scoundrel, who had no other means of 
defending his honour but challenging him to fight 
a duel. But apart from the annoyance to which he 
was thus subjected, Sheridan's position was by no 
means enviable, married secretly as he was to a lady 
over whom he had no control, and who was on all 
sides courted and admired. He still persevered in 
inducing Mr. Linley to consent to their marriage, 
which was ultimately solemnized about a year after 
their clandestine union at Calais. Their married 
life, which was far from happy on account of his 
debts and difficulties, came to a close in 1792 by 
the death of Eliza Linley, and thereby he lost his 
steadying influence. 

For a time Sheridan was completely prostrated 
by this sad event ; for, in spite of his financial 
troubles, not to mention the ups and downs of his 
struggling career, his young wife had patiently borne 
every kind of discomfort, loving him perhaps the 
more because of his imperfections. As a wife she 
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excelled in those domestic virtues which cannot but 
have an ennobling eflfect on the husband, and was 
described by the then Bishop of Norwich as *' a con- 
necting link between woman and angel." No wonder 
that he felt the loss of this good and devoted woman, 
and found that her death had produced a cruel void. 
" I have seen him," says Kelly, " night after night 
sit and cry like a child, while I sang to him at his 
desire a pathetic little song of mine — * They bore 
her to a grassy grave.' I have never beheld more 
poignant grief than Sheridan felt for the loss of his 
beloved wife." 

But such grief could not possibly last ; and Time, 
the great consoler, happily healed his wounds, and 
helped him to look forward rather than on the 
sad memories of the past. Accordingly, in 1795, 
he married Miss Ogle, a daughter of the Dean of 
Winchester, but she had neither the character nor 
attractiveness of her predecessor. Anyhow, she had 
to endure the same troubles and anxieties as her 
predecessor, for Sheridan continued to be harassed by 
money difficulties which drove him to all manner of 
shifts to raise the necessary supplies. 

But however careless about his own debts and 
pecuniary embarrassments, he was anxious about his 
son Tom, whom he was desirous of marrying to a lady 
of large fortune. It was too late; another lady, a 
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Miss Callander, having already won his son's heart. 
Whatever the disappointment of the father, the son 
was decided in the matter, and would listen to no argu- 
ment from him. At last it is said that when Sheridan 
could not change his son's mind, he threatened that 
if he married Miss Callander he would " cut him 
oflF with a shilling." This was too good an oppor- 
tunity for Tom to let pass, so he quickly replied, 
" Then, sir, you must borrow it." 



END OF VOLUME L 
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